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As one Linde Customer said . 


‘We can depend on LINDE for just what 
we need for any Oxy-Acetylene Application.’ 


You, too, can profit by this dependability of Linde products 
and service for welding, cutting, flame-hardening, flame-clean- 
ing, descaling, gouging, or any other oxy-acetylene process. 


y Gases — Linde Oxygen is sold 
throughout the nation in gray- 
and-green cylinders. Each cyl- 
inder contains 110 cubic feet or 
220 cubic feet of oxygen at a 





pressure of 2,000 pounds per 
square inch. All Linde Oxygen—whether for 
industrial or therapeutic use—is the same 
high and uniform quality. 

Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene is pro- 
duced from Union Carbide. For welding and 
cutting, it is sold in portable black steel cyl- 
inders having rated capacities of 100 cubic feet 
and 300 cubic feet of acetylene. For use with 
Prest-O-Lite appliances — heating torches, 
soldering irons and portable lights—Prest-O- 
Lite Dissolved Acetylene is sold in small 
steel tanks of 10- and 40-cubic feet capacity. 


Calcium Carbide— 
Union Carbide is packed in 100- 
pound lots in blue-and-gray 
drums. Because of its uniform 
quality, high gas yield, accurate 
sizing, and careful packing, it 
has been recognized as a standard of excel- 


Ws 





lence for over forty years. Union Carbide, 
an electric furnace product, is crushed and 
screened to all standard generator sizes. 
Carbic Processed Carbide is high-grade 





*“Linde,”” “* *“Prest-O-Lite,’’ ‘“Prest-O-Weld,” *‘Purox,’’ ** 


Union,’ 


The Linde Air Products Company 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York and Principal Cities * In Canada: 


Oxweld”’ and 


calcium carbide, specially treated and com- 
pressed into cakes for use in Carbic acety- 
lene generators and Carbic acetylene flood 
lights. The most frequently used size of 
Carbic cakes is No. 20. The orange drum 
contains 40 cakes weighing 100 pounds. 

Carbide and Carbic Processed 
Carbide are readily available from ware- 


Union 


houses, jobbers, and distributors throughout 
the country, located for quick delivery. 


PY Oxweld, 
pparatus —, ; sail 
P7rest-O- w 
Weld, and Purox lines of weld- ; 
ing and cutting blowpipes, reg- / 
ulators, manifolds, and outfits; Op, 


Oxweld cutting machines; Ox- 


a 


weld and Carbic acetylene generators; and 
the full Oxweld line of accessories, weld- 
ing rod, and supplies—all are sold by Linde. 







Service — The Linde service wv, 
organization brings to users of \ 
the oxy-acetylene process prac- : 
tical field experience, based on 
comprehensive research and de- 
velopment facilities. This proc- oD 

ess service is available from field engineers 
—also through technical books, booklets, 
magazine articles, motion pictures, and in 


numerous other ways. 





Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 
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are trade-marks of Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Surrender? We've Just Begun to Fight! 


MERICAN business and the American System of Enterprise have received so many 
rights to the chin and lefts to the solar plexus during the past seven years of 
nudeelism' that it would not be at all strange if they felt somewhat groggy. 


Two telling blows, for example, were delivered to private enterprise and employment 
this past week. One of these was the "'majority'’ decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States enabling the money hungry politicians of any city to levy taxes, at their 
pleasure, upon citizens in connection with interstate as well as intrastate commerce. This 
decision, made over the vehement protest of Charles E. Hughes and his non-packed 
minority associates, opens the door to the greatest pork barrel yet discovered in Amer- 
ica and to the ruthless rooking of millions of taxpayers. 


The second blow was a decision of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York State, which gave to union labor the right to strike against the introduction of 
improved machinery, whenever in its estimation such machinery by reason of "labor sav- 
ing'' qualities might reduce employment. Nothing, of course, was said about the employ- 
ment that such devices might create through eventual stimulation of the industry or in 
other circles than that of the immediate application. 


Offsetting these two discouraging deterrents to the sadly needed flow of private in- 
vestment funds was the action of the executive committee of the AFL last week. This 
great labor body, as part of its conclusions said: 


We urge that all Government actions that tend unnecessarily to discourage busi- 
ness expansion cease and that a positive effort be made to encourage industrial activity." 


After seven years of fighting for its life in a ring where no Marquess of Queensberry 
rules applied and where administrative and legislative blackjacks were indiscriminately 
used by their antagonists, American business and industry are just beginning to fight. And 
with skilled labor now coming to their rescue, they will fight with a new assurance of vic- 
tory. 


It is true that a small portion of industry and business has adopted the defeatest 
attitude as portrayed by the poet Whittier: 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been!” 


But most of us, thank God, prefer the modern version: 


Of all brave words of press or typewriter, 
The bravest are: “I’m still a fighter!” 


Surrender? We've just begun to fight! 


i) 








Workinc closely with each customer, 
Inland metallurgists thoroughly weigh all 
factors of use and fabrication of cold 
rolled sheets. Their recommendation is a 
“balanced” temper—one that is neither too 
hard nor too soft—a temper specifically 
selected for the job. 


The Inland method for producing cold rolled 
sheets uses the most modern types of equip- 
ment fitted with special devices which aid 
in achieving exact qualities of steel with un- 





varying uniformity. Working side by side 
with skilled heaters and rollers are specially 
trained technicians who follow every step 
of the process. They check and recheck to 
make certain that the metallurgists’ specifi- 
cations for each customer are accurately 
followed. Thus, “balanced” temper is defi- 
nitely assured in Inland’s Cold Rolled Sheets. 
Give Inland metallurgists the opportunity 
to prove how “balanced” temper can help 
in your production —write today! 





SHEETS * STRIP + TIN PLATE « BARS + PLATES « FLOOR PLATES * STRUCTURALS °* PILING + RAILS + TRACK ACCESSORIES + REINFORCING BARS 


De 


STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, fete h 





















ZINC-ALLOY DIE 
Pyar wen Wonk 


N the articles concerning the pro 
duction of “Job-Lot Aircraft 
Stampings,”’ which appeared in 

THe Iron AGE in the issues of Oct. 
19 and 26, 1939, the statement was 
made that what has really made the 
drop hammer feasible for short run 
work in the aircraft industry has been 
the development of combination, low- 
cost, lead-zine dies, made from a single 
wood or plaster pattern. The technique 
of drop hammer work was then briefly 
described, with particular emphasis on 
the trend toward the use of air pow- 
ered drop stamps in place of the less 
efficient rope drop hammers still in use 
in many aircraft factories. Little in- 
formation was given as to the metal- 
lurgical and foundry practice aspects 
of the die materials, however, except 
to point out that the lower melting 
point of lead made it possible to cast 
the lead punch directly into the female 
zinc die, eliminating the need of a 
second mold and thereby cutting an- 
other cost corner. 

Up until a year ago, about the only 
material used for such drop hammer 
dies was either special high grade zinc 
(99.99 per cent pure zinc) or Prime 
Western zinc. The chief drawback of 
straight zinc is that, because of its low 
ultimate strength and elastic limit, it 
cannot withstand, without deforma- 
tion, the blows of a drop hammer. The 






By W. W. BROUGHTON 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles 


twentieth stamping trom a zine die ts 
always appreciably larger than the 
first. The drop hammer technique as 
applied to aircraft stampings was pio- 
neered on the West Coast, and it was 
only natural that the industry there 
should turn to its principal supplier of 
lead and zinc to solve this problem of 
short die life. The company, Morris 
P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, is 
also a large producer of zinc-base al- 
loys for die castings and hence was 
familiar with the tremendous improve- 
ment in physical properties obtainable 
by alloying zinc with aluminum, cop 
per and magnesium. 

The very first tests made by this 
firm indicated that the standard die 
casting alloys, although developed for 
an entirely different purpose, were 
greatly superior to straight zine for 
stamping dies. Many such dies were 
produced in the alloy known as Kirk- 
site 2, made under license from the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. and correspond- 
ing to its alloy, Zamak 2, covered by 
SAE specifications No. 921, and 
ASTM alloy XXI. This zine alloy 
contains 3.5 to 4.5 per cent aluminum, 
2.5 to 3.5 per cent copper and 0.02 to 
0.10 per cent magnesium. The alloying 
elements have the effect of refining 
the grain and this tendency is greatly 
enhanced by the chilling effect in die 
casting under pressure. Although the 


physical properties of a sand casting, 
such as aircraft drop hammer dies, 
are obviously lower than those of die 
castings, nevertheless they are marked- 
ly superior to straight zinc, as can be 
seen in the accompanying table. 

Engineers of the Kirk company 
were of the opinion, however, that by 
slight modifications in the alloy com- 
position, additional strength and hard- 
ness could be secured. Because of the 
basic difference between die casting 
and sand casting technique, these mod- 
ifications were possible and the de- 
sired physical properties achieved. 
Limits were established and a new 
alloy produced which the manufac- 
turer claims gives both a higher ten- 
sile strength and increased hardness. 
This alloy is said to cast equally well 
in sand and produces clean, bright, 
smooth surfaces which need no finish- 
ing beyond a light buffing with a port- 
able power driven disk. This material 
is known as Kirksite A, and dies made 
from it are now producing from 10 to 
50 times as many stampings as did 
their predecessors made from straight 
zinc. 

When wear becomes noticeable, the 
Kirksite or Zamak dies can be re- 
claimed by welding, an operation im- 
possible on a straight zine die. Be- 
cause of the absence of any plastic 
range in the zinc-base alloys, however, 
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the technique of building up worn 
edges is somewhat difficult to one not 
familiar with this work. It is usually 
necessary to rotate the die while build- 
ing up the edges, so that the portion 
being welded is nearly horizontal. A 
reducing flame should be used. Any 
flux that is satisfactory for welding 
cast aluminum will give good results, 
but should be used sparingly. 


Leveling of the bottom of the dies 
may be done in any one of three ways. 
The most expensive way, and the one 
least used, is to plane or mill the base. 
Another method is to play an oxy- 
acetylene or oxy-hydrogen torch on 
the top of the casting while it is still 
in the sand, since the female die is 
always poured upside down. A large 
tip is used and the flame is maintained 
slightly reducing. By working around 
the edge of the casting, the shrinkage 
depressions are kept supplied with 
molten alloy and the high portions are 
worked down to the average level. A 
faster method is to wait until the cast- 
ing has just frozen and then pour a 
cap of molten alloy into the shrinkage 
depression. 


Elimination of Warpage 


While in general, sand castings of 
the zinc-base alloys are freer from 
warpage than those of straight zinc, 
the alloys are so tough and strong that 
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once a die is warped, the heaviest blow 
of the hammer will not straighten it. 
In order to reduce warpage to mini- 
mum, therefore, engineers of the Kirk 
company recommend pouring the die 
in three stages, the first covering the 
entire surface of the mold to a depth 
of 1 in. The second pour, to an addi- 
tional depth of 1 or 2 in., is then made 
when all except a molten spot in the 
center of the heaviest part of the first 
pouring has solidified. When solidifi- 
cation of the second pour is about to 
be completed, the balance of the cast- 
ing is poured. 

Another method of reducing warp- 
age is to cover the newly poured cast- 
ings while still in the sand with a sheet 
of asbestos board, or a sheet of iron 
over which a layer of sand is shoveled, 
the purpose being to retard radiation 
losses and the freezing of the top of 
the casting until a strong crust of 
solid metal is formed in contact with 
the sand. The drier the sand used, the 
more need there is for a cover. 


Molding Practice 


In making sand molds, straight Al- 
bany sand with no more moisture than 
necessary has been found very satis- 
factory for casting zinc alloy dies. 
Patterns may be either plaster or 
wood. Plaster patterns for large dies 
are made hollow for lightness, and 





[ROCESS of leveling the bot- 
tom of a large size zinc-base 
alloy drop hammer die while it 
is still in the sand mold. A reduc- 
ing flame is used with a large 
size tip. 


lax or other fibrous material is added 
to increase the strength. Wood pat- 
terns should be well shellacked to 
avoid warpage due to moisture in the 
sand. 


For many stamping dies, a plaster 
pattern corresponding in size and 
shape to the completed die, is made 
from a wood master pattern. Consid- 
erable advantage can be taken of the 
greater strength of the alloys to re- 
duce the thickness of metal under the 
deepest portion of the die (by at least 
one-third that required for straight 
zinc) and also to reduce the corre- 
sponding length and breadth of the 
die. Where a wide bearing area is re- 
quired around the cavity in order to 
produce smooth stampings, with the 
high strength alloys such a surface 
can be obtained without excessive 
weight and bulk by forming a ledge 
around the top of the die. In molding, 
the cavity for this ledge is formed by 
loose pieces that are withdrawn hori- 
zontally into the main mold cavity 
after the pattern proper is withdrawn. 


Since these low cost dies are seldom 
given more than a polishing operation 
for finish, although they are readily 
machinable, it is necessary to exercise 
care in molding, particularly in seeing 
that the walls of the mold are not 
compressed or otherwise distorted 
when the pattern is withdrawn from 











the sand. As much draft as possible 
should be used on the pattern to facil 
itate its removal. Screw type lifts sus- 
pended from cross bars and applied at 
four corners of the pattern are a great 
help in easing it out of the mold in an 
absolutely vertical direction. 


Gating 


A variety of forms of gates are 
used, but a horn type appears best. It 
should be somewhat heavier than is 
customary with zinc. About 1% in. 
diameter seems the most satisfactory 
size. One gate is better than two, ex- 
cept where there are two heavy, deep 
sections separated by a light, shallow 
section, in which case a gate to each 
heavy section should be made. Pour- 
ing should be done from one ladle at 
a time and very slowly until the whole 
bottom of the mold is covered. After 
this, faster pouring can be done 
through the gate, and when the mold 
is fairly well filled up, the balance of 
the metal can be poured directly into 
the cavity. No risers are needed since 
the dies are poured with base up, open 
to the air. 


Melting Practice 


In melting these zinc-base alloys, 
two dangers must be avoided—con 
tamination from low melting point 
metals like lead, tin and cadmium, also 
from iron; and overheating. For die 
castings, SAE and ASTM specifica- 
tions are very rigidly drawn as to 
limits of impurities in order to keep to 
a minimum the loss of strength and 
changes in dimension that occur as the 
casting ages. Fortunately, the re 
quirements of an alloy for drop ham 
mer dies are not so severe as those for 
die castings, because the dies have a 
much shorter useful life, and aging 





phenomena are not so important. Dhi- 
mensional tolerances are larger on 
stampings than on die castings, and 
the tendency to crack in the mold is 
not so great in a sand mold as in a 
steel die. 

For hammer dies, the chief contam- 
inating metals are lead and iron. Melt- 
ing of the lead male dies should be 
done in a separate room, if possible. 
Care should also be taken in remelting 
zinc-base dies to see that none of the 
lead used to anchor the die on the 
platen of the hammer adheres to the 
zinc die. Limited experience indicates 
that more than 0.500 per cent lead 
cannot be tolerated in the alloy for 
drop hammer dies (as against 0.007 
per cent max. for die castings). With 
0.500 per cent lead in the alloy, the 


aging effect at the end of two years 
will reduce the tensile strength by 
about 40 per cent and the impact value 
by more than 75 per cent. It should 
be noted, however, that these strengths 
are still comparable with straight zinc. 
Remelting and recasting will tempo- 
rarily restore the original physical 
properties. 

[ron is a harmful impurity which 
will adversely affect the surface 
smoothness of the die as well as in- 
crease shrinkage draws at corners and 
cause brittleness. The presence of 
more than 0.25 per cent iron will 
manifest itself by peculiar marks on 
both inside and outside vertical walls 
of the die that resemble the delta of a 
river and that are known in the par- 
lance of West Coast aircraft factories 





ABOVE 


IE produced from the mold 

shown below. This zinc-base 
alloy die weighed over 2 tons. 
No finishing was required other 

than polishing the cavity. 


AT LEFT 


AND mold of large gasoline 
tank stamping die, ready for 
pouring. 
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pont renenennoanrny es of two diameters showing the grain structure of 

Prime Western zinc (left) and of Kirksite A (right). The introduction of alloying 

elements reduces the grain size markedly and results in greater strength and 
toughness. 


as Dural Bug marks. Keeping the 
temperature below 900 deg. F. is the 
one cure for iron contamination. 

Overheating increases the amount 
of iron pick-up from the pot, al- 
though much of this iron combines 
with the aluminum and is removed as 
a dross from the surface of the molten 
metal. Higher pouring temperatures 
also cause excess shrinkage in the 
casting. Low temperatures cause a 
sludge, rich in copper and low in alu- 
minum, to form on the bottom of the 
pot. The temperature range of the 
pot should be carefully maintained be- 
tween 775 and 825 deg. F. The use of 
a throttling type indicating or record- 
ing controller is a worth while invest- 
ment in maintaining this range. 


Pot Corrosion 


Just as the alloy picks up iron from 
the pot, so also the pot may be affected 
by the soluble action of the molten 
alloy. Oddly, pots made of steel plate 
are very satisfactory with straight 
zinc but are rapidly corroded by zinc 
aluminum alloys. Cast iron pots are 


Comparative Physical Values of Sand Castings 


much more resistant to the solvent ac- 
tion of Kirksite A or Zamak 2. An 
iron of the following approximate 
composition has proved quite satisfac- 
tory, one such pot having given more 
than five months of continuous ser- 


vice: 

I:lement Per Cent 
SN oteGaewidiew sen 3.4 
ME eS iatkwic ty xnkds 1.6 
BIGMOERESE ..ca oes ons 0.6 
PRONE +e das 645. Ae 2.2 
re is 


Pot castings of this analysis should 
be normalized for 10 hr. at 750 deg. F. 
Foundry scale should not be removed. 
A coating of rust, in fact, is the 
best preventive against attack from 
the molten zinc alloy. Rust can be 
hastened by storing the pot outdoors 
and spraying with water occasionally. 
When the pot is first put into service, 
a wash of fireclay and water to which 
a small amount of sodium silicate has 
been added, applied after the pot is 
warmed to about 200 deg. F., will ap- 
preciably increase its life. 

Kirksite A metal and the Zamak 





Pure Zinc-Base 

Property Zinc Alloys Cast Iron! 
Tensile strength, lb. per sq. in. .................. 5300 35,000-38,000 40,000 to 50,000 
Impact strength, ft. —Ib.2 .............. Under | 24 
Compressive strength, lb. per sq. in. .......... 60,000-75,000 200,0008 
MD. cdi wnkescnssvdeoeen 787 717 
Solidification shrinkage, in. per ff. ............ 0.125 0.140 
MA TDL: c'cis chiKecksieedacnenne 0.27 0.24 to 0.25 
CE ic cvccecunedaicdece niin ehawws 





200-240 


30-60 80-107 


1 Typical auto body and fender die iron containing 1.50 to 2.00 per cent nickel and 
0.50 to 0.60 per cent chromium. (Cast Metals Handbook-1940.) 
2 Charpy impact strength of 4 in. square test bars with 40 mm. span. 


3 Rough estimate. 
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allovs are obviously more expensive 
materials than Prime Western zinc, 
but dies made from these higher 
strength alloys are approximately the 
same in cost if advantage is taken of 
the possibility of greatly reduced sec- 
tions as a result of higher physicals. 
On the basis of die cost per stamping 
produced, the advantage goes to the 
alloys, because of the much greater 
die life obtainable. There are other 
advantages also that tend to lower 
production costs. Zine alloy dies as 
they come from the sand are cleaner 
and smoother than straight zine dies 
and therefore require less finishing, 
The castings are sounder and never 
have to be repoured because of the 
presence of blow holes. The lower 
melting point of the alloy results in 
measurable fuel saving and lower 
dross loss. Both labor and drop ham- 
mer time is saved by reason of the 
longer life of the alloy dies and their 
freedom from breakage. Greater speed 
is obtainable when the operator knows 
that the die will stand the punishment 
of a full blow of the hammer. It 
is also possible to use harder lead 
punches (obtained by increasing the 
antimony content up to about 10 per 
cent), thus resulting in fewer punch 
recasting jobs. The net result is better 
uniformity in the stampings produced. 

Some users are making both punch 
and die of the alloy although a punch 
pattern is necessary if the die is much 
over a foot long. The lack of plas- 
ticity in the alloy makes it impossible 
to pound out the punch into the die to 
compensate for shrinkage. The use of 
a zine-base alloy punch and die often 
makes a starting die unnecessary, the 
finished shape being obtained gradu- 
ally if necessary by the use of shims 
of plywood, removed one or more at 
a time between hammer blows. 


While the use of dies of this type is 
confined almost exclusively to the air- 
craft industry at present, there is no 
apparent reason why this drop ham- 
mer technique cannot be applied to 
other stamping work in small quan- 
tities. As many as 2300 14-gage stain- 
less steel exhaust manifold stampings 
have been produced from a Kirksite 
die. As indicated in the earlier arti- 
cles, the savings in die costs are tre- 
mendous over conventional methods, 
and the use of the alloys mentioned 
above by extending the die life widens 
the range of application to stamping 
runs of a fairly substantial nature. 


Besides being obtainable through Mor- 
ris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Kirksite A is also available through the 
various branch plants of the National 
Lead Co., New York, the parent com- 
pany. The Zamak alloys are sold through 
the New Jersey Zine Sales Co., Inec., New 
York. 
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POINTERS ON GEAR 


NEW gear cutting § machine 
A should be thoroughly oiled and 

run for at least half a day to be 
sure that the oil is circulating through 
the bearings. ‘The machines should be 
lubricated every morning and the main 
drive parts at noon also. This takes 
only a few minutes and will increase 
the life of the machine considerably. 
Care should be exercised to keep the 
oil clean and the oil holes free from 
chips and dirt; this applies also where 
a central lubricating system is used. 

The ways of the machine should not 
be used as an anvil or a convenient 
shelf for wrenches as this tends to 
bruise the finished surface. Also, any- 
thing left on the ways sometimes will 
become jammed between the moving 
part and the rest of the machine, with 
disastrous results. 

When an order has been received 
and preparations are being made to cut 
the gears, it must be remembered that 
the accuracy of the gear cannot be any 
better than that of the blank. This is 
a problem when only the teeth are be 
ing cut. 

Sometimes it is necessary to true the 
sides of the blank or turn the blank 
if it is a worm or a solid pinion, as the 
blank must be held true and rigid to 
get a good gear. The author believes 
it is economical to spend a little more 
time in turning the blanks to insure 
that the hole, outside diameter, and 
sides run true with each other. This 
extra time, if any, is usually more than 
saved when setting the blank in the 
gear cutter. This has been proved in 
many instances, 

In one case where large quantities 
of small gears were being cut, the cus 
tomer was shown that the time being 
taken to set the blanks running true 
in the gear cutter was longer than the 
turning time. In this shop the lathe 
department was working on piece-work 
andthe 
straight 


gear-cutter operators on 


time. This point of good 
blanks can hardly be overemphasized. 


\ little education and care in the turn 


CUT TING 


By U. SETH EBERHARDT 


Vice-President, Newark Gear Cutting 
Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


ing department will save considerable 
time in setting up the blank in the gear 
cutter. 

The gear cutting machine should be 
on a good solid floor or foundation. It 
is not necessary to bolt the machine 
down, but it should bear on as much 
of the floor as possible. Either thin 


REPARATION of machine | 

and cutters, economy of | 
accurately turned blanks, 
number of cuts, and proce- 
dure in cutting large, hard 
cast iron gears are covered 
in this article. The article is 
trom a paper on "Experiences 
in the Gear Industry", pre- 
sented at the 22nd semi-an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Eberhardt 


is vice-president. 














wooden wedges or shims can be in 
stalled around the base, or the machine 
can be grouted in with sulphur, lead 
or cement after it is leveled. 
less of the stiffness of the machine 
base, it should be leveled and then well 
supported. . The author’s company 
usually checks the level of the base at 


Regard 


each end to be sure there is no twist 
in the bed, then lengthwise in three 
places to be sure it has no high or low 
spot in the middle. 


adjusted 
with the minimum of backlash, but not 


Change gears should be 


tight, it being better to have a few 
thousandths play. The blank to be cut 


should be set true with the surface by 
which the gear will subsequently be 
held when installed in its final position. 
That is, on a gear which will be held 
on a shaft the hole should run true. 
[his may be checked by revolving the 
gear on the work arbor and testing the 
O.D. with an indicator. The high spots 
are marked in thousandths, the amount 
the O.D. runs out. Then, when the 
gear is tightened on the arbor the 
whole assembly is revolved and the 
O.D. must run out the same amount 
in the same spot as it did when loose. 
The side run-out of the gear should be 
tested in the same manner. 


Hob Grinding, Mounting 


The cutter, whether disk type or 
hob, should be properly sharpened and 
mounted true. The shape of the tooth 
space or the quality of the gear will be 
governed very much by the care used 
in setting the cutter. If a disk cutter 
runs out on the O.D. only a few teeth 
will be doing the cutting, and they 
will become dull very quickly. If the 
cutter runs out sidewise or wobbles it 
will not produce the proper shape, be- 
sides making a thin tooth. If a hob 
ruins out a proper tooth shape will not 
be obtained, as it requires the full 
revolution of the hob to generate the 
shape. It is good practice to check 
the top of the teeth of the cutters with 
an indicator on a true lathe mandrel, 
as carelessness in grinding the cutters 
will give the same effect as if the hole 
in the cutter is running out. 

In grinding hobs the original gash 
must be followed closely. If the cut- 
ting edge is radial or hooking, it is 
very important that this be followed 
closely whenever the cutter is sharp- 
ened. A complaint on some large her- 
ringbone gears which were cut on one 
machine was recently received. The 
gears certainly ran noisily. Investiga- 
tion showed the right-hand hob was 
ground about one-eighth hooking and 
the left-hand hob about one-eighth 
dragging. Of course the mating gears 
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ABOVE 


1G. |—The lathe-type 
steady-rest on this ma- 
chine provides maximum 
support for the outer end 
of the pinion being cut. 


AT RIGHT 


IG. 2—Newark gear 

cutting machine with 
tangential attachment 
fly tooling a bronze 
worm wheel. The fly tool 
is economically em- 
ployed where quantities 
do not justify making of 
a hob. 


had the effect of being cut at different 
pressure angles. 

The number of cuts taken depends 
on the job. When it is necessary to 
take two cuts it is good practice to 
leave enough for the second cut, from 
10 to 20 per cent of the depth being a 
good amount. If the amount left for 
the second cut is too little, there will 
not be enough metal to hold the blank 
being cut steady. 


Cutting Cast Iron Gears 
In cutting large cast iron gears a lot 
of heat is generated, On a disk cutting 
machine this will usually leave a thick 
tooth at the end. In hobbing, the gear 


will expand between the spokes, and 
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this expansion will increase as the hob 
is fed across the blank so that when 
the gear cools a scalloped bevel gear 
results. The rate of speed and feed 
will govern this generation of heat and 
expansion. In some cases it is neces- 
sary to rough the gear and then let it 
cool before finishing. 


A short time ago a customer brought 
in the problem as to what was causing 
his machine to hob cam-shaped gears. 
It was found that the steel castings 
had not been thoroughly annealed; 
the hardness specifications were quite 
high and the customer thought that 
money was being saved this way in- 
stead of annealing the blanks. As the 


| 1) 





teeth were cut the strains were re- 
lieved and the rim proceeded to bulge 
out between the spokes about 1/32 jn, 
Most of these gears were scrapped, 
The advice given was to either proper- 
ly heat treat the blanks or rough out 
about two-thirds of the depth and then 
in a day or two finish the cut. This 
latter method was found completely 
successful. 


Quite a number of large, hard, cast 
iron spur gears are cut which have to 
be extremely accurate as regards tooth 
spacing. This is done on a No, 7 
Newark Gear Cutting machine. The 
practice is to rough cut enough teeth 










































so that just a little warmth can be felt, 
this usually being about one-twelfth 
the circumference. Then, skip about 
the same amount and rough again. 
This prevents the heat from increasing 
enough to cause excessive expansion. 
Next, a semi-finishing cut is taken 
about nine-tenths of the depth all the 
way around. The finishing cut is 
started half way around from the start 
of the second cut, and is continued 
around the gear. Also, the machine is 
not stopped on the second or third cut 
until the complete cycle is finished. 
Some of the work a gear jobbing 
shop should be prepared to handle is 
shown in the accompanying  illustra- 
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Fig. 1 shows a No. 3 Newark 


tions. 
gear hobber equipped with lathe-type 


steady-rest to assure maximum support 
of the outer end of the solid pinion be- 
ing cut. Fig. 2 shows the same ma- 
chine with the tangential attachment, 
fly tooling a bronze worm wheel. The 
fly tool is an inexpensive substitute for 
a hob, where the quantities to be made 
at one time do not justify the making 
of a hob. It is suprising how quickly 
a worm wheel can be fly tooled. 


On multiple-thread worms, if there 


FIs. 4—The spur 
gear cutting ma- 
chine in the fore- 
ground is in opera- 
tion on pinion at the 
end of a long shaft; 
the machine next to 
it is cutting a large 
ting gear mounted 
on a faceplate. 


are more than two, a star cutter is 


made. There are as many teeth in the 
cutter as there are threads in the 
worm. This saves indexing and gives 
more cutting edges. 

Fig. 3 shows the end mill attachment 
of the No. 5 gear hobber, with a 
roughing hob (A) mounted in the 
attachment. 
of the flutes 


Notice the coarse spiral 
This cutter is used on a 
The finish- 
ing cutter (B) is a plate with two cut 


number of different jobs 


ting edges; it is suitable for small 


























quantities, but four teeth would be bet 
ter. 

Fig. 4 shows a No. 5 spur gear cut- 
ting machine cutting a pinion on the 
end of a long shaft. Pinions have often 
been cut similar to this where the out- 
side diameter was the same as that of 
the shaft. These are used for bending 
rolls. In this case reverse the cutter 
and cut backwards. The machine next 
to the one on the long shafts is in op- 
eration on a ring gear strapped to arms 
which are in turn strapped to the face- 
plate of the machine. 


IG. 3—End mill at- 
tachment with rough- 
ing hob mounted in it. 
The finishing cutter for 
the same work is on the 
table of the machine. 
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rt past decade has witnessed great progress in both the equipment used 
for hot and cold working of metals and also in the knowledge of basic 
principles underlying the flow of metals in the forming operations. This paper 
presents an abstraction and correlation of the present knowledge on the plastic 
flow of metal. In the first section last week, the author covered fundamental 
stress-strain relationships, the resistance to flow, and power consumption. Herein, 
in conclusion, the path or course of the deformation in the different working 
processes is considered, and data are presented on the effect of friction and 
lubrication. 


HE path or course of the defor- 

mation in the different working 

processes has been extensively 
investigated by several methods.’ Com 
posite test samples have been made 
from layers of slightly different ma- 
terials, which are fastened together by 
means of inserted screws or bolts. The 
segregated regions in mild steel can 
also serve to follow the flow of this 
alloy. A very satisfactory procedure” 
which will reveal the flow qualitatively 
and also yield a quantitative measure 
is to cut the test sample of the metal 
in half, scratch or machine a square 
grating on the interior surface of one 
half and in the case of hot work fill 
the grooves with paint or a refractory 
material, such as graphite, to prevent 
welding. The two halves are then 
matched and rigidly assembled by 
means of bolts or wires, machined to 
size, if necessary, and subjected to the 
working process. The method has been 
used especially for extrusion experi- 
ments on a commercial scale, Figs. 10 
and 11. Accurate measurements of the 
deformations of small test samples 
produced by working operations have 


®°W. E. Remmers, Transactions, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
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(1930), pp. 107-120. 

H. C. Jennison, Transactions, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Institute of Metals Division 
(1930), pp. 121-139. 

H. Unckel, Journal Institute of Metals 
(London), Vol. 61 (1937), pp. 171-196. 

0G. Sachs, Spanlose Formung, Berlin, 
1930, pp. 74, 85; C. E. Pearson, Journal 
Institute of Metals (London), Vol. 64 
(1939), pp. 299-310. 

u FE. Siebel, Steel, Vol. 94 (1934), Nos. 
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2J. Winlock and R. W. E. Leiter, 
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also been made by this method, to 
calculate the actual work expended.” 


The speed of deformation generally 
rt 1 of deformat g Ih 





_ |0O—The flow of metal in the extrusion of 


tin at room temperature. 


has little effect on the cold 
working processes.'* The 
flow resistance increases 
slightly with the increasing 
rate of strain, Fig. 12. How- 
ever, at high deformation 
speeds the heat generated 
by the working cannot be 
conducted away sufficiently 
fast, so that the actual tem 
perature of deformation is 
raised with a corresponding 
decrease in flow resistance. 
The flow stress generally 
decreases almost lineally a 


with increasing temperature 


down to a very low value at the melt- 
ing temperature. 

However, in some instances, a high 
rate of deformation may be detrimen- 
tal. Thus, in any cold process, where 
the forming is produced by a tension 
of the metal (the different drawing 
processes, or rolling with front and 
back tension), high impact stresses in 
addition to the actual working stresses 
are momentarily created at the start 
of the operation and may cause rup- 
ture. Also, the tendency of soft steel 
sheet to form stretcher strains in- 
creases with an increasing rate of 
deformation, Fig. 12, and 
therefore slow starting 
speeds are beneficial for the 
forming of soft steel. 


in hot deformation is the 
rate of the metal flow, while 
the amount of deformation 
has practically no effect on 
the flow stress. The flow 
stress can be determined 
from compression tests (in 
per cent per sec.) corre- 
sponding to the actual work- 
ing speeds. The quantita- 
tive effect of the rate of 
deformation on the flow 
stress varies with the metal 
and the temperature, see 


‘igs. 13 and 14. 
If the value of the flow 





| |—The flow of metal in the hot extrusion 
of high brass. 


The determining factor 
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stress k under specific conditions 1s 
known, the power consumption for a 
certain type of deformation, disre- 
garding friction, can be obtained from 
the following considerations. In ten- 
sion, for example, the work expended 
during a small elongation dl is: 


By GEORGE SACHS 
Case School of Applied Science 


In the rolling process, where the only 


dA = k-f-dl external force is the pressure of the 
rolls: 
and with a constant volume: is 
p a= s 
5 al the deformation of a volume V 
cu" hb (1 = length, h = height, b 
f width) yields the same relation :' 
| 
und : dA = k-l-b-dh 
ine _ dh 
i 
Thi uy > . P ™ » ASS he 
This gives the work consumed, assum toe ia ieee 
ing that k is constant: hy 
the product of the volume by the 
A = kVel, K-V-€max flow stress by effective deformation is 
1000 1000 
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AT LEFT 
£ 600 600 |; IG. |12—The effect 
- 6 of the rate of 
S 8 strain on the stress- 
400 400~ straindiagram of 
soft steels. (Winlock 
and Leiter). 
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° ° ° 
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AT RIGHT 


IG. |13—Effect of temperature 
ana rate of strain on the flow 
stress of different steels in compres 
sion (Siebel). Rate 6 per cent per 
sec. (left), and 1000 per cent per 


sec. (right). 
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the basic and minimum value for any 
calculation of the power consumption. 
The result is the power consumption 
for a frictionless and uniform defor 
mation. The flow stress can generally 
be taken for all practical purposes as 
an average of the values at the begin 
ning and at the end of the process. 

he actual power consumption is 
always higher than this basic value. 
lwo corrections should be added, (1) 
for the effect of the previously dis- 
cussed heterogeneous deformation (see 
Fig. 9), and (2) for the effect of 
friction. 

FRICTION AND LUBRICATION : A con- 
siderable part of the power consumed 
in a process is used to overcome the 
friction between the working tools and 
the metal. 
is particularly important, because it is 


This portion of the work 


expended to control the quality of the 
product and depends on more or less 
variable factors such as the die mate- 
rial, the surface condition of tools and 
stock, the design of the tools, the type 
of lubrication, the speed, etc. 

The power required to satisfy the 
friction demands in a drawing process, 
for example, can be approximately 
calculated in a very simple manner 
according to Fig. 15. If no friction 
exists, a body of cross-section f,, trans- 
formed into a final cross-section f, will 
require a drawing force: 

fp — fi 7a 
& = p-sina: =p (i, — fh 
Sin @ 
where the angle a the half die 
angle. Now assuming that the wall 
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Extrusion pressure, 1000 Ib. per sq. in 


0 5 10 I5 20 25 
Velocity of extrusion,in. per min. 


ABOVE 
IG. 14—Effect of 


temperature and 
rate of strain on the 
extrusion pressure 
required for high 
(60/40) brass. 


pressure p is not changed when the 

friction w.p is active on the die wall, 

the drawing force becomes, Fig. 16: 
f, — f, 


SsIn @ 


v¥r 


= > fe = f,) Sa Mp-COS a: 
= £,-(1 + u-cot a) 


The friction effect is therefore in- 
creased by both an increasing friction 
coefficient and decreasing die angles. 
With a friction coefficient p = 0.1 and 
a (half) die angle of 6 deg., the power 
consumption for drawing is twice the 
frictionless value. However, the ac- 
tual power consumed by friction is 
more complicated and requires consid- 
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which will 
be discussed in detail for the 
individual working processes. 


erable calculations, 


Thus, as shown in Fig. 17, 
the force required for drawing 
wire through conical dies de- 
pends in a rather complicated 
manner upon the drawing con- 
ditions, and attains a minimum 
value at a certain die angle, 
other factors being equal. This 
may be explained by the de- 
scribed combined action of the 
different factors which contrib- 
ute to the total drawing force, 
Fig. 18: (1) the minimum flow 
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Fic. 15—Drawing force without friction. 








Fic. |6—Drawing force with friction. 
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resistance required for the external 
shape, (2) the non-uni- 
formity of the strain, and (3) the 
external friction. As_ previously 
shown, the non-uniformity of strain 
increases with 


change of 


increasing die-angle, 
while the total friction resistance de- 
creases with increasing die-angle, thus 
creating the minimum at a 
die-angle. 


certain 


In rolling, the action of friction de- 
termines, for example, the effect of 
different roll diameters.“ Figs. 19 and 
20. The unit roll pressure generally 
increases with the roll diameter, and 
this especially applies to the hot rolling 
of steel with rough rolls. However, 
the friction effect is small in cold roll- 
ing with polished and lubricated rolls, 


Also, in most cases the friction is 
considered to be determined only by 
the conditions of stress, that is, the 
solid friction type. This relation ap- 
pears to be justified from the observa- 
tions that the power consumption for 
cold work is not appreciably affected 
by the rate of deformation, for exam- 
ple, in wire drawing.” In the case of 
a liquid friction, the drawing force 


would increase with the drawing 


speed. 


Friction coefficients for various con- 
ditions have been determined bv dif- 
ferent methods. They can be accu- 
rately obtained only by using the 
theoretical relations, to be discussed 
for the specific working processes. In 
the rolling of carbon steels, the fol- 
lowing friction coefficients have been 
found: Hot rolling with steel rolls 
0.4 between 700 and 1650 deg. F. (400 
to 900 deg. C.), 0.3 at 1800 deg. F. 
(1000 deg. C.), and 0.2 above 2000 
deg. IF. (1100 deg. C.), and with cast 
iron rolls these values are increased 
about 50 per cent; and for cold rolling 
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Reduction in area, per cent (single draw) 


— |7—Effect of die material, die shape, and reduction on drawing 





force for high (67/33) brass. 
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strain 


lubrication capacity, have been 


developed by special processes 
or by the introduction of some 
constituents, which are not en 
tirely neutral. Some of the cor 
rosion problems of high speed 
bearings are attributed to this 
chemical condition. The viscos 
ity of the oil can be varied 
within wide limits, and gener- 


ally the more viscous lubricants 





Drawing stress, 1000 Ib. per sq. in. 





10 are used for high pressures, 
high temperatures or slow work 
ing speeds. [The most viscous 

0 and effective lubricant is bees 

0 Half angle dian ba a. 35 wax, with or without an addi- 
O29 tion of 10 to 20 per cent graph- 
IG. |18—The effect of die shape on the ite. It is used for lubricating 


stress required for wire drawing 


the value is 0.04 with high speed pol 
ished rolls and flood lubrication, rang 
ing up to 0.15 for rough rolls without 
lubrication. In wire drawing, friction 
coefficients have been computed from 
certain experiments that investigated 
the effect of different shaped dies :” 
Steel, with tungsten carbide dies and 
different lubricants, 0.03 to 0.06: 
brass, with tungsten carbide dies and 
rape oil, 0.06; brass, with soft steel 
0.10. Another 


estimated values be- 


dies and rape oil, 


source” gives 
tween 0.07 to 0.29 for the drawing of 
copper and stainless steel with tung 
sten carbide dies, the lower values for 
wax and the higher for mineral oil 
lubricants. In deep drawing the fol- 


lowing coefficients have been deter- 


mined: Copper, with rape oil, 0.15; 
brasses, with rape oil, 0.08 to 0.12; 
bronze, with rape oil, 0.14; aluminum, 
with tallow, 0.10. 

The mechanism of a lubricating ac 
tion in a working i 
involved. The classical theory of lu- 
brication assumes that the contact 
between metal and die is interrupted 
by the lubricant. Actually, however, 
there is always some direct contact 
between the metal and the tool. It has 
also been found, by X-ray and elec 
tron diffraction investigations,” that a 
type of unstable compound is formed 
between the metal and the lubricant at 
the interface, in such a way that a 
very thin layer, perhaps only one mole 


process 1S very 


cule thick, functions as a sliding cush 
ion. This explains the well-known fact 
that organic lubricants have a higher 
lubricating capacity than neutral min 
eral oils. However, organic lubricants 
are often unstable, attack the metal, 
and form stains and residues which 
are difficult to remove. 


Recently, mineral oils, with a higher 
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IS. 19—Effect of roll diameter 
on hot rolling of steel structures 


(Siebel). 


aluminum and bronze tubes. 
allow and castor oil are also 
potent lubricants, which are used 
deformations 
which tend to 


for very drastic 
and for metals 
scour and drag. Viscous mix- 


tures of lime, or sodium soap 
with mineral grease and oil are 
breakdown wire 
In the roll- 


ing of sheet, strip, foil and light 


used for the 


drawing operations. 


Unit-roll pressure, 1000 Ib.per sq. in 


fabricating operations, very liq- 
uid oils are selected, such as 
emulsions of 10 to 20 per cent 
“water soluble” oil in water. 
hese oils are also extensively 


used as efficient coolants. Special 


residue or 
re desir 


oils which do not torm 
reaction products on heating 
able if the material is to be annealed 
without cleaning. In such applications 
also care has to be taken that the 
heavy lubricants from the bearings do 
not get on the rolled metal. Many de- 
vices have been developed to obtain 
uniform lubrication. 


Oils are also used to a large extent 
to prevent corrosion of the material in 
the atmosphere. Water soluble oil has 
been found to be very efficient in this 
respect, as it takes care of the water 
formed by condensation during trans- 
port and storage. However, different 
types of lacquers or oils forming solid 
coatings are generally preferred for 
corrosion protection, as liquid oils ac- 
cumulate dust and dirt. Such corro- 
sion resistant oils and lacquers are 
usually poor lubricants and have to be 
removed if the metal is subsequently 
fabricated. 


\lloys which are difficult to work 
because of severe dragging, such as 


stainless steel (18/8) wire, may be 


coated with a soft metal, such as lead.” 
lhe main function of a soft coating is 
probably to replace the highly strained 
surface layer by a more ductile metal. 
Che copper coating of carbon steel” 
also serves this function, while the 
beneficial effect of a lime coating is 
attributed to its porosity,” which is 
partially retained even at a very high 


pressure. 


\ rather large proportion of the 
total power used in a plant is con- 
friction in the bearings, 
gears, etc. Here, also, proper lubrica- 
tion and friction reducing measures, 
such as the introduction of roller bear- 
ings, are recommended. Furthermore, 
the friction losses during the actual 


sumed by 


working operations may be much 
higher than the usually calculated 


losses from idling.” 





Roll diameter, in 


IS. 20—Effect of roll diameter 
| 


on cold rolling of steel strip 


(Siebel). 
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EW problems in metal finishing 
have received more attention than 


electrodeposition on aluminum, 
and few problems have been more dif 
ficult to solve. The advantages of pro 
viding aluminum with the variety of 
finishes available by electroplating 
have always been manifest, but the 
problem of adhesion of the plate to 
the basis metal has always been a 
stumbling block. 


The methods of plating aluminum 
in the past have always been based on 
(1) the removal of the oxide coating, 
and (2) roughening the surface of 
the basis metal to allow the electrode- 
posit to be keyed or anchored in place. 
A variety of methods have been used :' 


'“Protective Films on Metals,” by 
Ernest S. Hedges, 1937 edition, pp. 328- 
» 


oes 
332. 

““Finishes for Aluminum,” 1938, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, pp 


47-55. 
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—_ of treating alu- 


minum surfaces to ob- 


tain an adherent deposit and 
types of plating solutions, 


particularly. the 


promising 


Travers process. 


short dip in a 5 per 
tion to 


an etching 


Sand blasting to prepare the surface; 
cleaning in a hot, mild alkaline cleaner 
followed by a water rinse, then 

cent HCl solu 
neutralize the traces of resid 
ual alkali and also to etch and clean 
aluminum surface, then 
and dipping in 
electrodepositing a coating of iron on 
the aluminum, and then nickel plat 
ing over the iron. Other preliminary 
treatments include forming an immer 


rinsing 
solution ; 


By ADOLPH BREGMAN 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


sion deposit of zine by dipping the 
aluminum into sodium zincate before 
nickel plating; anodic oxidation of the 
aluminum followed by partial  ca- 
thodic reduction to produce a suitable 
surface, 

Zine ccatings on aluminum are ob- 
tained from cyanide or sulphate solu 
tions. Cadmium is deposited on alu- 
minum from a cyanide solution, This 
coat is said to be a good protector for 
aluminum alloys but unsatisfactory for 
pure aluminum. 


The Aluminum Co. of America 
has developed methods for plating 
aluminum with zinc, chromium and 
nickel. Zine is plated in thin coats 
from a special cyanide solution. The 
zine coat alone is said to be fairly re- 
sistant to corrosion but when covered 
by other plates iS likely to blister or 
peel on exposure to moisture by rea- 


HIS equipment 
is used to elec- 
troplate alumi- 
num die castings, 


ee a 
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son of the difference in potential be- 
tween zine and other metals. The pro 
cedure is first to clean in a mild al- 
kaline cleaner, using from 1 to 3 oz. 
per gal. each of trisodium phosphate 
and sodium carbonate, then rinsing in 
cold water followed by treatment in 
a5 per cent Hl solution, again rins 
ing in water and then plating in: 


Die CYMMMEO < oisse ceo exe: 4 oz 

Sodium cyanide ....... wee 402. 
Ammonium hydroxide .... 4 0z. 
I care tae a's Dew ements Ve oz. 
EN oc etera ce Rea bie titles 4 l gal. 


Chromium in a very thin plate is 
applied directly to aluminum in the 
ordinary chromium bath at about 
twice the current density used for 
plating chromium on nickel. The 
cleaning procedure calls for a mild 
alkaline cleaner, hydrofluoric acid dip, 
rinses, etc. Some of the casting alloys 
call for additional treatment in nitric 
and sulphuric acids or in nitric and 
hydrofluoric acid. The chromium plate 
is dull, but when plated from a hot 
solution, 118 deg. F., 
buffed than from cold solutions. 


it is more easily 


For nickel plating, it is stated that 
sand-blasting is not sufficient to pre- 
pare the surface of the work for an 
adherent plate. The surface must have 
undercuts which can be produced only 
with special etching reagents. The 
procedure recommended is as follows: 

(1) Clean in a mild alkaline cleaner 
1 to 3 oz. each of sodium carbonate and 
%A probable exception to this is the 
new Moly-Black molybdenum-nickel elec 
troplating process developed by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. This black ftin- 
ish is said to plate satisfactorily onto 
aluminum after an alkaline bath clean- 
ing Ed, 

‘U. S. Patent 1,071,761 Aug. 28, 1934. 


VARIETY of 
die cast alu- 
minum parts 
plated with nickel 
and chromium. 





LEVENTH in a Series of Articles on the Technical and 


Economic Aspects of Metal Cleaning and Finishing 





trisodiu 
deg. to 


) 
( 


? 
(3) 


a5 per 


m phosphate. Temperature 180 


200 deg. F. 


2) Rinse in clear cold water. 


\cid cleaning for 10 or 15 sec. in 
cent solution of hydrofluoric acid 


(4) Rinse in clear cold water. 


(5) Roughen the surface in a solution 


suitable 
plated. 


(a) 


(h) 


(>) 


for the aluminum alloy being 


lor commercially pure aluminum: 


Nickel chloride . » kr ati 
Hydrochloric acid uteewt Gene 
Water 1 gal 


femperature, 90 deg. I 

Time of treatment, about 15 se 

For aluminum alloy sheet and 
wrought material : 


Hydrochloric acid 1/3 gal 
Water ... weenk foal 
Manganese sulphate seks On 


Temperature, 90 deg. F. 

Time of treatment, 15 to 30 sec 
lor castings : 

Nitric acid ..3 parts. 
Hydrofluoric acid ..1 part 
Temperature, 75 deg. F. to 80 deg 


Fr, 


Time of treatment—die castings, 


15 to 30 sec.; permanent mold 
castings, 30 to 90 sec.: sand 
castings, 60 to 120 see. 


Rinse in clear cold water. 


Nickel plate in a_ suitable bath, 


such as: 
Nickel sulphate ....... 19 oz. 
Magnesium sulphate 10 oz. 








\mmonium chloride .... 2 oz. 
BOCK ACI 6 nccuwewes a wee 
Temperature, 90 deg. to 95 deg. F. 
Current density, 15 amp. per sq. ft. 

ph (colorimetric), 5.8 to 6. 

\ll of the methods just described 
rest on the removal of the oxide film, 
and roughening the surface of the 
aluminum. But they have their limita- 
tions. The coating is not permanently 
adherent. If the oxide film is not com- 
pletely removed from the aluminum, 
the deposit peels quickly. If it is re- 
moved, according to one explanation, 
the fresh aluminum surface, upon 
introduction into the plating bath, im 
mediately receives a layer of the coat- 
ing metal by displacement, an immer- 
sion coat, because of the position of 
aluminum in the electro chemical 
series, anodic to practically all of the 
commercial plateable metals. Immer- 
sion coats have poor bond; conse- 
quently, the adherence of the plate to 
the aluminum has been short-lived, 
and the plating of aluminum by any of 
these methods has never been accepted 
commercially. 


The Travers Process 


Breaking away completely from the 
traditional point of view, the process 
recently developed by William J. 
lravers’ of Krome-Alume, Inc., Lock- 





port, N. Y., is said to overcome this 
old difficulty by attacking it from the 
opposite direction. Accepting the 
premise that the problem resides in 
the pretreatment of the aluminum 
base, this process, instead of remov- 
ing the oxide film, increases it by elec- 
tro chemical treatment. The first step, 
therefore, is the formation of an 
anodic coating? which permits the cur- 
rent to flow in one direction only, 
from the anode to the work, but re- 
sists the flow in the opposite direction. 
An adherent plate of nickel may then 
be deposited over the anodic coating. 





The 
film is not yet understood, but the 


exact nature of this anodic 
inventor of the process describes it 
as a complex camposition of an alu- 
minum oxide and a gaseous compon- 
ent. Probably, also, its composition 
varies with the electrolyte used, the 
current density and the type of cur- 
rent used (direct or alternating). Al- 
ternating current is recommended for 
its freedom from polarization and the 
simplicity of voltage regulation. The 
voltage range is from 20 to 50 de- 
pending upon the aluminum alloy to 
be plated. The lower voltages are used 
for castings and the higher for the 
higher purity aluminum and the alu- 
minum-silicon alloys. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the characteristics 
of the anodic film vary also with 
the composition and type (cast or 
wrought) of the aluminum alloy being 
plated. 


Plating Procedure 


No etching or roughening of the 
surface is involved. The work to be 
plated first requires polishing to a 
good luster to obtain the smooth sur. 
face necessary. It is cleaned in a mild 
alkaline cleaner which will not etch 
the surface. (The cleaners must be 
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free from silicates.) A cold solution 
of sodium cyanide is recommended as 
safe although perhaps slow. As soon 
as the work is free from waterbreaks, 
it is rinsed and ready for the anodic 
film. 


The anodizing bath recommended 
consists of 4 oz. of oxalic acid per 
gallon of water. The parts to be 
treated are left in the bath for about 
10 min. at 50 volts ac. (for the 
first few seconds a lower voltage is 
used). Current density is not over 
5 amp. per sq. ft.; temperature 60 deg. 
to 70 deg. F. As the film builds up, 


N ICKEL plated aluminum can be success- 
fully soldered. The illustration shows an 
aluminum piston to which has been soldered 
an ordinary piece of brass by the use of an 
ordinary 50-50 mixture. At first the piece was 
soldered to the left side of the piston and 
then removed by the application of sufficient 
force to rupture the bond between the solder 
and the brass, but not between the solder and 
the nickel plate, which was deposited by the 
Travers process. 


the temperature of the electrolyte tends 
to rise and the current flow is re- 
tarded. The temperature should be 
kept down by cooling coils and the 
impressed voltage increased to keep 
up the current density and the rate 
of formation of the anodic film. 

The work is then carefully rinsed 
in cold water and transferred to a 
solution of 8 oz. of sodium cyanide 
per gallon of water for several min- 
utes, the time depending on the alloy 
of which the work is composed. Ex- 
perience in judging the appearance 
of the film, aided by indicators, teaches 
the operator the optimum length of 
time for this operation for the specific 
job in hand. The parts are then ready 
for rinsing in cold water and plating. 

Although any plate can be deposited 
on the properly prepared aluminum 
part, the recommended coat is nickel, 
on which any other metal may be 
plated. The plating operations in- 
volved are the conventional methods 
generally employed. The adhesion is 
said to be of an extremely high order 
and parts plated with nickel and then 
chromium have a high resistance to 
wear. 


Samples of nickel-plated aluminum 





with the nickel partially removed show 
the anodic coating underneath but do 
not disclose the mechanism by which 
the nickel adheres to this anodic coat. 


Equipment Required 

As can be judged from the data 
given, the equipment required for the 
preparation of aluminum for plating 
is simple and conventional and can be 
obtained from any plating equipment 
supply house, with the exception of 
the current supply. This, as stated, 
is a.c., using 50 volts instead of the 
low voltages used in regular plating 
operations, The 50-volt current is pro- 
vided by a transformer of proper size 
(usually 5 to 20 kw., although one 60 
kw. installation is now in use). This 
transformer has a tapped secondary 
so that the secondary voltage may be 
regulated from about 5 volts to 50 
volts maximum. Usually a switch is 
mounted near the anodic tank for con- 
trolling the secondary voltage most 
conveniently. ‘The current may be 
supplied at any standard frequency. 


Costs 


In the matter of costs little specific 
information is available as yet, only 
general figures being obtainable. It is 
clear, however, that the only additional 
cost of this process over the standard 
plating procedure is the preliminary 
treatment of the aluminum articles. 
The electrolyte in this preliminary 
anodizing treatment costs about 5c. 
per gal. and is, as previously stated, 
used on the parts for about 10 min., 
using alternating current at a maxi- 
mum voltage of 50. This is followed 
by immersion in another solution, also 
costing about 5c. per gal., for a period 
of several minutes. The aluminum ar- 
ticle is then ready to plate in any 
nickel solution. It has been estimated 
that the cost of preparing aluminum 
for plating is about 0.25c. per sq. ft. 


Uses 


To list the uses for plated aluminum 
would be impossible. Moreover, the 
advantages of combining the light 
weight of aluminum with a wear re- 
sistant and corrosion resistant sur- 
face are too obvious to need explana- 
tion. They are especially evident, 
however, in aluminum die castings and 
in the fabricated parts that go into 
assembled manufactured products, in 
which an important additional advan- 
tage is the fact that aluminum parts 
plated with even a thin coat of nickel 
can be soldered with ordinary solder 
and flux, thus increasing enormously 
the range of applicability of aluminum 
parts in fabricated products. 
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INLAND 


N Christmas Day, 1939, the No. 
1 blast furnace of the Inland 
Steel Co., aged 32 years, went 


into blast after a rebuilding job which 


increased its daily capacity from 


around 500 tons to about 700 tons. 

Commissioned by Inland in 1906 to 
build the original No. 1 stack (see 
photo), Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
Cleveland, was also in charge during 
reconstruction. Inland regards its No. 
1 blast furnace with considerable senti 
ment, for this stack not only produced 
the first pig iron in Indiana, but was 
also responsible for Inland’s becoming 
a completely integrated steel produce 
in September, 1907. 

Daily production of the original fur- 
nace in its last campaign ranged from 
500 to 550 tons daily, which was con 
sidered reasonably satisfactory. How 
ever, a somewhat higher coke rate was 
necessary than obtained on the better 
of Inland’s other furnaces. The hearth 
diameter of this old furnace was 16 ft. 
3 in.; height, 84 ft. 11 in.; 
diameter, 11 ft. 8 in.; and 
diameter, 15 ft. 8 in. 


large bell 
stockline 


An analysis indicated that the height 
was deficient, and that the bosh should 
be shortened and made steeper. The 
hearth cooling staves, after 14 years’ 
operation, probably would not last out 
another run, while downcomers, bustle 
pipe and hot blast main were in need 
of extensive repairs. 

The McKee engineers finally con 
cluded that for a 550-ton normal pro- 
duction, with Inland’s raw materials 
and under conditions at the site, a fur- 
nace with a 20-ft. 


hearth diameter 


1 


A study of the 


upon estimated diftfet 


ences in cost between this plan and 


should be installed. 
SaVINgS based 
indicated a very 


two other schemes 


satistactory return on the extra capital 


investment. The savings at a 550-ton 
daily rate were reflected in the main 
by a lower coke consumption, lowel 


blowing cost and lower flue dust pré 


duction. 

In addition, at a sacrifice of econ 
omies resulting from normal operation, 
and at a possible maximum production 
of about 750 tons a day during periods 
as the 
last quarter of 1939, the return on the 
additional investment was found to be 


of high pig iron demand, such 


further enhanced to the extent of pay 
ing for itself in four to eight months 

The No. 1 furnace was thus rebuilt 
with a 20-ft. hearth. The height from 
iron notch to the top of hopper ring 
was set at 94 ft., giving an effective 
height 
stock line of slightly over 72 ft. and 


from centerline of tuyeres to 


an effective working volume above 


tuyeres of approximately 25,000 cu. ft. 
Height of bosh was set at 11 ft., 


diameter at top of bosh, 23 ft. 6 in., 
and bosh angle at nearly 81 deg. The 


inwall batter was developed to be 0.854 
in. a foot, consistent with a stockline 
of 17 ft. 6 in. and a large bell of 13 ft. 
3 in. diameter. 

[he stack is cooled above the mantle 
by six rows of replaceable inwall cool- 
ers. At an elevation 10 ft. 6 in. below 
the stockline is located a platform for 
access to inwall thermocouples and 
openings through the shell and inwall 
brickwork for traversing the stock to 


Mes: MADELINE BLOCK STRAUS, daughter of P. D. Block, Inland's president, and 

wife of H. H. Straus, an Inland vice-president, is shown here (below) as a girl 

participating in the lighting ceremonies of Inland's original No. | blast furnace on 
Aug. 31, 1907. The original furnace is shown at the right. 








REBUILDS FIRST STACK 


determine gas distribution and anal- 
ysis. 

he stove equipment originally in- 
stalled consisted of a group of four 
center combustion units, 22 ft. diame- 
ter by 93 ft. high, lined with checkers 
Of these, the 
No. 4 stove was previously replaced by 
24 ft. diameter by 100 ft. high side 
combustion stove, having small checker 
A fifth stove, lined with 
small checkers, had also been previous- 
ly added, which was used on either No. 
1 or No. 2 furnace. During the re- 
building of the furnace, No. 1 and 2 
stoves were abandoned by disconnect- 
ing them from the hot blast main, and 
No. 3 stove was replaced by a stove 
shell duplicating No. 4 stove, and lined 
with small checkers. Hot blast mixing 
is accomplished by use of the Vincent 
mixing system. 


having large openings. 


openings. 
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N the manufacture of service in 
struments the Hickok Electrical 
Instrument Co. has the problem of 
punching the metal panels on which 
the meters and associated equipment 
These panels may be 
finished by 
































































are mounted. 
etched and lacquered, or 
the silk screen printing process. There- 
fore, great care in handling is neces- 
sary to avoid scratching. Drilling is 
particularly difficult as the drill often 
turns up a burr that digs into the 


INISHED Cerromatrix 
punch and one of the 
panels punched. Finger holes 
were cut out of the front edge 
of the master plate, which is 


also used for a stripper. finish. 


When the quantities of panels are 
small, as is often the case, it is not 
economical to build a multiple hole 
piercing die by the conventional meth- 
ods. Also, minor changes may be made 


° ° ° 


NDIVIDUAL punches are 

fitted together and hard- 
ened. Note notches around 
base of each piece. The two 
set screws hold small remov- 
able punches that are used in 

only one of the panels. 


in the panel layout from time to time, 
and the cost of building new tools to 
accommodate each change would be 
exorbitant. Therefore, it became 
necessary to use a method of die con 
struction which would not have these 
disadvantages. 

Many panel piercing dies have been 
constructed over the past several years 
that have proved to be economical in 
first cost and sufficiently flexible to 
permit the relocation or addition of 
holes without the necessity of com 
pletely scrapping the old die and build- 
The cost of construc- 
tion is low enough that it can be writ- 
ten off on a smaller production than 
would be possible with the older meth 
ods. Furthermore, the work can be 
done by any good machinist as it does 
not require the skill of a toolmaker. 


ing a new one. 


The completed unit consists of the 
individual punches and dies, previous- 
ly fitted together and hardened, which 
are held in place with Cerromatrix. 
Cerromatrix, especially developed some 
years ago for this type of work by the 
Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp., is an 
alloy of bismuth, lead, tin and anti- 
mony. The alloy looks like solder but 


By BRADLEY THOMPSON 


° 


is different in many respects. It is 
very hard when set and will not peen 
in service, loosening its grip on the 
steel. It melts at a low temperature 
eliminating any danger of softening 
the punches, and it expands slightly 
as it sets assuring a tight grip on the 
pieces it holds. 


To show how these dies are made, 
construction of a 
The in 


the step-by-step 
typical unit will be described. 
dividual punches and dies are first 
made and fitted together. The base 
of each is notched so that the Cerro- 
matrix can get a good grip and keep 
them from turning, The matrix does 
not form a bond with the steel. It 
merely grips the pieces like a vise so 
it is 
regularities in the surface which it 
holds. 


hardened in the usual way. 


necessary to have some ir- 
The punches and dies are then 
Next a 
master plate is laid out and drilled, to 
hold the punches in the proper location 
while the Cerromatrix is poured. This 
plate should be drilled to a close fit 
around the punches so they will be 
held in a vertical position. 

A l-in. plate of cold rolled steel is 
cut to size, a little larger all around 
than the area in which the dies are 
to be located. The extra 
this plate is used to hold the panel 
and there is also room avail 


space on 


guides, 
able for clamping to the bed of the 
press. The area in which the dies 
will be is surrounded by a fence of 
4-in. angle iron. This fence must be 
solid so that the Cerromatrix, which 
expands as it cools, will be forced in 
around the dies. In some of the first 
punches made, trouble with loose dies 
was traced to flimsy fence construc- 
tion. Since using angle iron construc- 
tion, no loose die trouble has been en- 
countered. 

Adjustable panel guides are screwed 
through tapped holes in blocks of cold 








rolled steel which are secured to the 
base plate. These blocks must be re 
movable as they would interfere with 
grinding the dies. The clearance hole 
in the bolster plate of the press was 
not large enough to clear all the holes 
in this punch so the base plate is 
mounted on parallels. A few self-tap 
ping screws are fastened in the base 
plate around each of the dies to anchor 
the Cerromatrix the head of each 
screw is left sticking up a fraction of 
an inch above the surface of the plate. 

With the dies set in place, the mas- 
ter plate is laid over them eand held 
securely to the panel guide supports 
with screws. The punches are in- 
serted through the holes in the master 
plate into their respective dies and the 
set-up is ready for pouring of the Cer 





romatrix. 

If the alloy were to be poured in on 
the cold steel it would be chilled too 
fast—therefore, the base plate is heat 
ed to approximately 250 deg. F., using 


ASTER plate (top photo) 

holds the punches unti 
Cerromatrix sets. This plate 
determines the location of the 
holes and must be laid out 
accurately. Die foundation is 
'/y-in. plate of steel with 
framework of !/5-in. angle 
iron surrounding area in 
which Cerromatrix is to be 
poured (upper center). Molten 
Cerromatrix is poured in 
around the dies on the pre- 
heated plate (lower center). 
the unit is allowed to cool 
normally for several hours. 
Cooling should not be forced 

(lower photo). 




















a blow torch. A few drops of water 
on the top plate will indicate when it 
is getting too hot. lhe Cerromatrix 
is melted in a ladle over a flame and 
poured in around the dies until it fills 
the area around them level with the 
top of the angle iron. An improvised 
funnel will facilitate pouring the metal 
in under the top plate. The scum that 
forms on top of the melting Cerro- 
matrix should be stirred back in, not 
skimmed off. Several hours should be 
allowed for cooling and aging. 

After the metal has cooled com- 
pletely, the punches and top panel are 
removed and clearance holes are drilled 
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ing the dies are ready to be sharpened. 


UNCHES are set in oversized holes in |-in. plate of steel, 
which is mounted on a punch holder of proper size. Tempo- 
rary spacers maintain proper distance between the two LEARANCE holes are 


plates. drilled through the base 
plate to pass the slugs. The 
hardened dies make good 


drill bushings. 











through the base plate, using the dies 
for drill bushings. These holes could 





have been drilled oversize before the 
dies were set. If there are any odd 
shaped holes, such as the rectangular 
one shown in the accompanying photo- 

















graph, the clearance holes should be 
drilled first to avoid hand filing. 
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The punch plate 1s prepared in much 
the same manner as was the plate for 
the dies, but it was desired to set the 
punches a little deeper in the Cerro 
matrix to give them more support on 
the sides. his was done by setting 
them down in oversized holes in a 
plate of cold rolled steel the same size 
as the punch holder. A few notches 
were gouged out of the side of each 
hole with a portable electric drill to 
anchor the alloy. The plate was then 
screwed to the punch holder. The 
punches are inserted in the dies and 
the punch holder is placed over them 
with their bases up in the holes in 
the steel plate. Two parallels are used 
to separate the plates which are se- 
curely clamped together before the 
whole assembly is turned over placing 
the punch holder on the bottom. After 
the punch plate is heated to the proper 
temperature, Cerromatrix is poured in 
around the punches. 

The operation is thus completed. 
After the punches and dies have been 
sharpened, the master plate is screwed 
in place again and used for a stripper 
Such method of die construction is of 
particular value to manufacturers who 
have small runs of articles to be 
punched, although experience has in 
dicated that these dies will stand up on 
the long runs as well. One such die, 
shown in one of the accompanying 
photographs, has been in use for near 
ly two years and has punched several 
thousand panels of various materials, 
including 0.060 in. steel. 


Ty HE cold steel is preheated 
(top photo) before Cerro 
matrix is poured on it. A few 
drops of water on the top 
plate will indicate when it is 
getting too hot. After Cerro 
matrix sets, the two plates are 
separated and the punches 
are ready for grinding (upper 
center). Close-up view of 
punches surrounded with Cer- 
romatrix. The setscrews hold 
ing the two small punches in 
the foreground have been 
covered with metal, but this 
can be melted away with a 
soldering iron (lower center). 
The largest die built so far by 
this method. It punches 60 
holes. Several thousand pan 
els of various materials, run- 
ning up to 0.06 in. steel, have 
been punched (lower photo). 


































































From gasoline powered industrial 
trucks to stacking boxes for parts 
in process, this current review of re- 
cent announcements of the makers 
covers a wide variety of material 
handling equipment. The center con- 
trol fork truck is becoming more popu- 
lar. A farm tractor has been con- 
verted for industrial haulage, and a 
hydraulic drive has been applied to 
an industrial diesel locomotive. Sev- 
eral new types of crawler mounted 


ATEST addition to the line of in- 
e dustrial trucks manufactured by 
the Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land, is a gasoline-powered fork truck 
known as type KM (non-telescoping ) 
or type KMH (telescoping), both of 
which are available in capacities of 


AT RIGHT 


cranes and shovels have appeared, 
the latter adapted for dragline work 
in open-pit mining operations. A new 
form of controller has been developed 
for a.c. hoist motors, using dynamic 
braking for lowering. Portable roller 
conveyors are announced for use in 
the shipping room. Finally, progress 
is recorded in stacking boxes, bins, 
and cabinets for handling parts in 
process and in serving the assembly 
line. 


4000 and 6000 Ib. The engine is a 
4-cvlinder Hercules industrial engine, 
rubber mounted to reduce vibration. 
Heavy-duty industrial type transmis- 
sion and clutch are used, the gearbox 
providing two speeds forward and two 
reverse. The power axle is the 


YDRAULIC power elevation and tilting is featured in the new type JOM, series F Baker 


center-control fork trucks, built in capacities from 2000 to 7000 Ib. Frames are of high 

tensile steel plates, arc welded, while the uprights are machined channels of abrasion 

resisting alloy castings. Hoisting speeds are up to 35 ff. per min. at full load; lowering 
speeds, 100 ft. per min. 


BELOW 
HE new Baker type KM gasoline-powered fork truck, made in both none-telescoping and 
telescoping types, is available in capacities of 4000 and 6000 Ib. The overall height is 
88 in. to permit entry into a boxcar. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MATERIAL 


standard Baker worm drive, which 
has been used for many years in Baker 
electric trucks. Rear axle is of the 
wide angle steer type. Hydraulic 
brakes are provided on the drive 
wheels and all controls are of the au- 
tomotive type. Travel speeds are nor- 
mally governed at 7 miles per hr. 

Lifting and tilting motions are ac- 
complished by a_ hydraulic system 
consisting of a gear pump driven con- 
tinuously from a power take-off and 
connected to the lifting and _ tilting 
jack cylinders through suitable con- 
trol and relief valves. Lifting speeds 
are up to 30 ft. per min. and lowering 
speeds to 75 f.p.m. Forks may be had 
in any length desired. The non-tele- 
scoping truck has a fork lift of 70 in, 
and the telescoping model up to 124 
in, 


Hit same general type of hydrau- 
lic lifting mechanism has also 
been applied to a new series of center 


—<— |. ee 


_ ia * 


HANDLING APPARATUS 


control Baker-Raulang tork trucks 
known as the type JOM, series I* and 
built in capacities of 2000 to 7000 
lb. These trucks are available in tilt 
ing or non-tilting, telescoping or non 
telescoping models. Since these are 
storage battery powered trucks, how 
ever, the geared pump is driven by a 
separate electric motor. The control 
is arranged so that putting the control 
handle into the lifting position opens 
the valve and starts the pump motor 
The tilting system is also hydraulically 
actuated from the same pump and 


OR particular application in multi-storied 

buildings where load limitations are in effect, 
this new model A-1360 center-control fork truck 
is being offered by the Mercury Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, in 2000-lb. capacity. The truck is unusual 
in that the driver is located in a seated position 
where he has good vision and is well protected. 
Vehicle may be had with or without the tilting 
feature and is furnished with either high lift to 
63 in. or telescopic lift to 115 in. Collapsed 
height is 83 in. Hoist and tilt systems are hy- 
draulic types. Drive axle is a double reduction 
spiral bevel and spur gear combination, with full 
floating drive shafts and Timken mounted wheels. 
Three speeds are provided in either direction. 





By FRANK J. OLIVER 


1ssociate Editor, The lron A ve 





A S-shaped resistance fixed to 
the prods of this G-E cell 
tester acts as a load supplier and 
also as a spring for adjusting the 
distance between the prods so as 
to fit any storage battery cell. 
Meter is located on top of the 
handle for best visibility. Sold by 
the General Electric merchandise 
deparimant, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and bearing catalog number 
3126754, the new tester replaces 
at a lower price a non-adjustable 
tester. 


motor, but has separate valve control. 
In the telescoping models, the up- 
rights and the jack cylinder are so 
designed that the forks will lift 24% 
in. before the inner telescoping up- 
rights start to move, a_ valuable 
feature when the overhead clearance 
is limited as in box car work. 

\xle drive and steering mechanism 
is similar to that used in the type KM 
trucks. On trucks of 4000 lb. or over, 
all wheels are mounted on tapered 
roller bearings and hydraulic brakes 
are provided on the drive wheels. On 
the smaller trucks, drive wheels are 
mounted on ball bearings and _ the 
travel brake is on the motor shaft. 
The overall length of these trucks has 
been kept to a minimum to permit 
maneuvering in narrow aisles, but the 
wheelbases have been kept as long as 
possible consistent with the lengths. 


LJ YDRAULIC lifting equipment 

is also featured in the new 
Baker series F Hy-Litt trucks of 
midget size, but built up of standard 
heavy duty units. These new units 
are built in capacities of 1% and 2 
ton, the latter having a fully compen- 


BELOW 
ODEL 1IB Allis-Chalmers industrial tractor 
shown at work in a foundry. Short and 
compact, it develops 13.5 hp. at the drawbar. 
The structural steel frame surrounding the engine 
and radiator can be used as a pusher. 
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present, it 


light hand 
similar in- 





OAD carrying capacity of a solid tire is said to be combined 
with the lightness and high cushioning qualities of a pney- 
matic tire in the new Goodrich Silvertown cushion type fire, 
It has no valve, requires no inflating and is puncture-proof. At 
is available in two 
sizes, 6x 2.00 in. and 8 x 2.50 in., 
and is interchangeable on the _ 
same _ wheel 
pneumatic tires of like size. It 
is adaptable 
trucks, trailers 
dustrial vehicles. 


single tube 










































ABOVE 


IMA type 1201 is a combination shovel 
and dragline and is especially adapt- 

ed to quarries, strip mines and heavy 
construction work. When equipped as a 
standard shovel, it carries a 30-ft. boom, 
20-ft. dipper handle and a 3-yd. bucket. 
For special work, such as open-pit mines, 
the machine can be furnished with a 42- 
ft. boom, 32-ft. dipper stick and 2!/,-yd. 
dipper. Type 120! can easily and quickly 
be converted in the field for dragline or 
crane service and can be furnished with 
either diesel, oil or electric power. 
Clutches, brakes and drums are of extra 
large diameter. Hoist clutches are equip- 
ped with vacuum power assistors which 
make possible the lowering of the load 
with the clutch engaged. Helical cut 
geors are used throughout, and roller 

bearings are used at all vital points. 


AT LEFT 


ODEL 7! is a new crawler mounted 

crane of 40-ton capacity designed 
by the Northwest Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, primarily for handling and setting 
steel or piling and other work requiring 
extreme versatility as to boom position 
and line control. These features are ob- 
tained through the use of four drums, 
including a worm driven boom hoist. A 
special folding gantry that can be lower- 
ed provides ample overhead clearance 
when traveling. Regular Northwest fea- 
tures are retained, such as feather-touch 
clutch control, helical gear drive, anti- 
friction bearings on high speed shafts and 
uniform pressure swing clutches. 














this new Porter 25-ton diesel-hydraulic locomotive. 


TURBO-TRANSMISSION, consisting of a torque converter for low gear and two hydraulic couplings 
for inte:mediate and high gear respectively, takes the place of the conventional friction clutch on 
Since all the power is transmitted by fluid drive, 


the application of power to the drivers is smooth and continuous, with the result that this 25-ton unit 

will start loads that would normally require a conventional locomotive of much greater weight. The 

diesel engine is relieved of all shocks, gear shifting is eliminated and the clutch maintenance problem 
of mechanical drive locomotives is avoided. 


sating, tandem trailing axle and the 
former a single trailing axle. In the 
tiering models, non-telescoping lifts 
are available up to 10 ft. Another 
variation is a low-lift model in which 
the platform lifts to 23 in. above the 
floor. Ordinarily the platforms are 7 
in. high in the lowered position. The 
overall width is 32% in., and with a 
platform 48 in. long, the overall length 
is 9334 in. with the driver's step 
folded. Travel speeds are up to 6 





ASS-FLO elevator-conveyor 
announced by the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, for 
handling all kinds of granular 
material, such as coal and chemi- 
cals. The unit consists of a steel 
casing through which solid piv- 
oted flights, spaced at intervals 
on a single strand of chain, move 
the material in a solid mass or 
with a partial load. The enlarged 
view shows how the flights are dis- 
charged of their load by means 
of a tripper. The conveyor is self- 
loading and self-cleaning. It is 
said to handle material with very 
little agitation and hence little 
degradation of the product. 


miles per hr.; lifting speeds up to 20 
ft. per min. 


Industrial Tractor 


NEW model IB gasoline pow ered 
tractor has been designed by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
as an industrial tractor and is built 
low, short, and powerful to handle all 
tvpes of work in foundries, manu- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 


ABOVE 


YPICAL EC & M dynamic lowering controller 

for hoist motion of cranes driven by a.c. 
motors. With this control it is possible to obtain 
lowering speeds as much as 50 per cent above 

the synchronous speed of the driving motor. 





LL castings are made of aluminum alloy in a 

new line of Electro Lift light weight alumi- 
num hoists, made in capacities of '/ to 3 tons. 
Corresponding hoisting speeds are the same as 
on the standard line made by Electro Lift, Inc., 
30 Church Street, New York. Hoist has a worm 
drive from a ba!! bearing motor, the design giv- 
ina close headroom and silent operation. Con- 
trol may be either rope or push button type. 
Drum may be equipped with a traveling rope 
guide to prevent crossed cables when the load 
is pulled at an angle frem the vertical. Top and 
bottom limit switches may also be provided. 
The hoists are suitable for use in the presence of 
steam or acid fumes because of the corrosion re- 

sistance of the aluminum alloy. 
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By W. F. SHERMAN 
Detroit Editor 
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THIS WEEK ON THE 





ASSEMBLY LINE 


. . . Assembly schedule decreases spread evenly through in- 
dustry ... Spring budget of major producer indicates good 
rate of activity .. . Briggs active on aircraft engine, hoping 
to branch out from stamping business . . . Two makes of 
light cars continue to stir interest . . . Very thin babbitt 
bearing coming into automotive picture . . . Graham ready 


to resume production. 


ETROIT—Interest continues to 

center on automobile output 

with its probable effect on the 
level of steel production constituting 
one of the important 
watching the auto production curve. 


reasons for 


The outlook for February and even 
for March has already been clearly 
outlined by reactions in schedules, 
spread almost evenly among the plants 
in the automobile industry. This scal- 
ing down has not been severe. It is 
intended to bring shipments of new 
cars in line with retail deliveries to 
keep field stocks on a level plane, 
awaiting the upward movement of 
auto sales in the spring. This decision 
has been followed by a general tight- 


Value 


Index of Dollar 
(Adjusted for number of days and seasonal movements) 


‘Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May 


Source: U.S. Dept of Commerce 
(1929-31=100) 
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June 


ening of schedules and releases for 


vendors. 

In the past week automobile produc- 
tion was reduced to 101,240 passenger 
cars and trucks, against 106,400 in the 
previous week. Production is still far 
higher than the 78,410 units in the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 

Reductions are noted in the output 
of virtually every plant. Ford held 
steadiest, dropping only 250 units to 
25,250 on the Ford-Mercury line, and 
losing no ground at all in the Lincoln- 
Zephyr division where 750 cars were 
produced. Chevrolet dropped from 
25,000 to 23,000, in the third consecu- 
tive week of decline, and was a factor 





July Avg. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 


in General Motors’ reduction from 
42,155 to 39,480. Plymouth suffered a 
decline to 12,700 from the previous 
week's 13,060, the highest point at- 
tained by that plant in the last year. 
Total Chrysler output was down, but 
only slightly, from 27,535 to 26,965. 


All-Time January Record 
been 
production set an 


It has established now that 
January all-time 
high record for the month, surpassing 
the record which was established in 
January, 1929, According to Ward's 
figure, the month just concluded ac- 
counted for 465,000 units, an increase 
of 108,050, or 30 per cent over the to- 
tal for the same month in 1939. The 
previous record, in 1929, was 22,538. 

One of the most reliable early guides 
to the course which the auto industry 
might follow in early spring is the 
“budget” which Ford Motor Co. re- 
leased Jan. 25. It set the cumulative 
total of 1940 Fords, Mercury's, com- 
mercial cars and trucks at 650,000 by 
May 1. Records show so far the pro- 
duction of 425,100 units, leaving 224, 
900 still to be manufactured prior to 
May 1, as the schedule now 
This is generally regarded as a con 


stands. 


servative estimate because production 
in the same period last spring totaled 
227,900 units. 

The same budget sets the Lincoln 
Zephyr schedule for 20,000 units, of 
which 12,115 already have rolled oft 
the assembly line. This leaves 7885 to 
be completed in February, March and 
April, 


that were built in the corresponding 


a nice increase over the 6580 


period last year. 

By March, production of the lord 
tractor is expected to be 400 units a 
day, with a total of 27,300 tractors 
scheduled for completion by May i 
This tremendous output ts anticipatory 
of a rousing reception in the farm 
areas because the tractor has just been 
formally 


announced to prospective 


customers, 
Briggs May Build Aviation Motor 
It is indicated that Mig. 
Co. is making a thorough effort to find 
new business to take the place of the 


ae 
rycre 
Briggs 


auto body business which the vicissi- 






k 
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ee a a teem, 


LONG about the turn of the century, ad- 
A vertisements proudly proclaimed, “Mr. 
Edison has perfected the phonograph . . . it re- 
produces the human voice ... JUST AS LOUD 

. the price is $125.” Today, any youngster 
can own a much better mac shine for $12.50. Ac- 
curacy makes the difference. Precision manufac- 
ture—high-speed production to tolerances of ten- 
thousandths of an inch—has given the world 
new standards of health, safety, comfort, con- 
even culture. 


venience Better living has 


become a reality for millions. 
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brought it home to Johnny 


For eighty years, accuracy has been the out- 
standing characteristic at Pratt & Whitney. 
Francis A. Pratt and Amos Whitney believed 
that through accuracy the world could be made 
free from drudgery, rich in the joy of living. 
Time has proved them right. Today, over 2000 
skilled Pratt & Whitney craftsmen work to 
broaden the realization of this dream. The ac- 
curacy of Pratt & Whitney machine tools, small 
tools, and gages reflects thei sir ability. Investigate 
Pratt & Whitney precision equipment. .. . It 
pays dividends. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


- Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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T. M. REG. U. & PAT. OFF. 


tudes of the industry have taken away 
from it. Its latest venture is the un- 
dertaking to produce a sample avia- 
tion motor under contract to the gov- 
ernment. Announcement of this, and 
accompanying plans to tool up in an 
eight-month period for engine produc- 
tion, should an order be forthcoming, 
has taken the industry by surprise be- 
cause Briggs will be definitely leaving 
its previous field of activity. How- 
ever, in the past it has done some en- 
gine development work. The industry 
recalls particularly a small engine for 
a rear-drive automobile. 

In recent years, Briggs’ search for 
new products has resulted in its suc- 
cessful introduction of a line of 
steel bathtubs and plumbing 
ware. After also seeking affiliation 
with a manufacturer of automobile 
moldings, Briggs started such a di- 
vision itself in a new plant northeast 
of the city. It is also said to be a 
very strong contender for Nash body 
work. 


pressed 


Mention of Nash again recalls the 
fact that it is no secret that experi- 
mental models of the proposed light 
Nash have been assembled in a brick 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


YOU'LL NEVER GET FAR 
THAT WAY, YOUNG FELLER-- 
PLAYBOYIN’ ALL NIGHT, 
THEN LATE FOR WORK AND 
DOPEY ALL DAY....NOW IS 
TH’ TIME TO BUILD YouR. 
FUTURE SO YOU'LL HAVE 
MONEY AND LEISURE To 

ENJOY THE BEST 
PART OF YOUR 


CaN (4 ~ 
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MIMI irri WOT 


THE RAINBOW'S END 


garage on a quiet side street in Wau- 
kegan, Ill. Introduction late in the 
1940 model season, possibly July, is 
anticipated. 

Packard, revised and en- 
livened its light car program but, un- 
less undercover preparations have been 
more thorough than can be learned, 
the little Packard will hardly make an 
appearance before next fall. Rumor in 
connection with this job has it that 
Packard will break away from its tra- 
ditional lines. 


too, has 


Needless to say, Packard's introduc- 
tion of air conditioning—heating, ven- 
tilating and cooling—has steered other 
producers to a more serious consider- 
ation of equipment for similar air con- 
ditioning installations. | One 
producer of automobiles has its re- 


major 


search department actively engaged on 
such a program and it is believed pos- 
sible that detailed 
may soon be available. 


some information 


New Development in Bearings 

The art of bearing-making has un- 
dergone important strides in recent 
months, with the result that engineers 
at the recent national meeting of the 


BY J. R. WILLIAMS 


TH’ BIG 
Boys SAY 
SUCH | 

THINGS? 
HE HASN'T 
TAKEN A 
DAY OFF 
FER YEARS 
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NOW -- OR 
IS IT HIS 
THIRD ? 
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Society of Automotive Engineers got 
their first peek at some new engine 
bearings which offer greatly improved 
longer life. The 
bearings were introduced by Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Bushing Co. and 
bear the name micro-bearing. These 
bearings consist of very thin babbitt 
on a backing of steel. The babbitt is 
0.0025 to 0.005-in. thick- 
ness, compared with the conventional 
babbitt which has been used in thick- 
nesses of 1/64 to 0.040 in. 
haustive (breakdown) tests at various 
plants on dynamometers and _ water- 


performance and 


maximum 


Several ex- 


brakes have run from 100 to 300 hr. 
The results, it is reported, show that 
the life of a bearing has been materi- 
ally increased, in some cases as much 
as 400 per cent. 

Behind the announcement of this 
new bearing is a development program 
which has been watched with consid- 
erable interest because of its possible 
influence on automobile engine devel- 
opment. The new bi-metal thin bab- 
bitt bearing is a direct outgrowth of 
the tri-metal bearing which was intro- 
duced 18 or 20 months ago. The tri- 
metal bearing, which showed a great 
improvement in performance over 
previous bearings, had _ steel, copper- 
lead and thin babbitt layers. However, 
a cost objection existed in automobile 
plants. This bearing was followed by 
a thin babbitt bearing backed up with 
brass, which is now in production use 
Now the 
bearing, which has improved perform- 
ance at than the tri-metal 
bearing, has been introduced and the 


on some cars. steel-backed 


lower cost 


Cleveland plant is being tooled up for 
its production. 

Metallurgical improvements of an 
unrevealed nature are accredited with 
part of the gain, but the use of closer 
tolerances and precision equipment on 
a scale not possible less than two years 
ago is said to be mainly responsible. 


Graham-Paige to Resume 

Early in March, Graham-Paige ex- 
pects to resume assembling automo- 
biles, including both its own models 
and the Hupp Skylark models. A loan 
or $2,000,000 and a $500,000 revolving 
fund commitment from the RFC, plus 
an additional $300,000 obtained 
the private sale of convertible notes, 


from 


are now available to the corporation. 
Graham also has been given a private 
commitment for $150,000 which will be 
used to complete the tools and dies for 
the manufacturer of a “Clipper” and 
“Hollywood” series to supplement its 
regular lines. 


NLRB hearings on the union plant 
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elections in General Motors were ter- 
minated abruptly last week when the 


UAW - CIO, UAW -AFL and two 










= AFL craft unions produced a stipula- 
ed tion by which they agreed to permit 
he elections on an industrial union basis 
nd between the CIO and AFL in 62 
nd plants and would permit craft elections 
Se in 13 plants. Intervening unions which 
itt did not sign the stipulation were the 
is Mechanics Educational Society of 
‘k- America, the United Aircraft Engine 
lal Workers of America and the Chris- 
‘k- tian Labor Association. It was ex 
X- plained that they were not involved in 
us jurisdictional disputes and that their 
T- claims could be made in separate hear- 
Ir. ings. General Motors, studying the 
lat proposal, has not yet indicated its de- 
ri- cision on accepting the plan, but is 
ch | — generally expected to accede. SHEFFIELD ELECTRIC GAGE 
lis 


. Steel Payroll Last Year 
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“i Second Highest in Decade 
el. | AYROLLS of the steel industry 
b- reached a total of $812,775,000 in 
of 1939, the highest annual steel payroll SHEFFIELD PRECISION 
0- but one since 1929, according to the THREAD LEAD 
ri American Iron and Steel Institute. CHECKING MACHINE 
at The total for 1939 was nearly one- 
cr third more than the 1938 payrolls of 
- $613,199,000 and was within 20 per 
T, | cent of the 1937 peak payrolls of $976,- 
ile | 083,000. 
by : 2 ie e 
, An average of 483,000 steel em- 4 
th ployees were at work in 1939, com- Au Sheffield Gages a Hhere in 
s¢ | pared with 443,000 in 1938 and 572,000 the United! States by Am men and 
ed in 1937. An average of 563,000 em- from Ameri¢an materials. Tha linen 
ai ployees were at work in December, as se eae 3 a 67 
al against 561,000 in November and 449, SHEFFIELD VISUAL GAGE Ss OM ' way depe tt nes of 
” 000 in December, 1938. foreign’ wars or h seas 
» Payrolls of the industry in Decem- transportation. whe : 

ber totaled $84,537,000, slightly below And they have el . the atched 
" November payrolls of $86,682,000 be- accuracy, durability McGgMEbeed in 

cause of holidays and the somewhat 2 # ne 
Tr lower rate of operations. Steel pay- American industries ¢ 
n rolls in December, 1938, amounted to c : security 
fs | $59,254,000. . and withl profit on yc pection operations. 

| Wage-earning employees in the in- Write for . 
dustry earned an average of 85c. an SHEFFIELD TAPER 

hour in December, compared with CHECKING MACHINE 
af 84.7c. in November and 83.5c. in De- 
“ | cember, 1938. Number of hours 
Is worked weekly by wage earners aver- 
n aged 36.9 in December as against 39.5 
g in November and 32.0 in December, 
Ss 1938. 
n 
: SWOC Wins Nickel 
. Election By 636 to 407 
. ITTSBURGH—The SWOC has 
. won a Labor Board election at the 
d International Nickel Co. plant at SHEFFIELD UNIVERSAL 
s Huntington, W. Va., by a vote of 636 a 

: , : » VI HINE 

to 407 for the Nickel Alloy Employ 

t ees’ Association. 
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... New Deal “doctors of economics,” after long diagnosis, 


still doubtful about steel industry . . . Court decisions prove 
fairness of NLRB, Madden testifies . . . Arnold points to 
profit (fines) of anti-trust division. 


By L. W. MOFFETT 
The Iron Age 


ASHINGTON—Now that the 
most thorough diagnosis ever 
made of the steel industry has 
submitted to the 
doctors, the question arises whether 


been Government 
they will operate and, if so, whether it 
will be a major or minor operation 
Probably the answer is that the doc- 
tors themselves do not know what they 
will do. The difficulty is that they do 
Both on the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and on 
the staffs of government agencies are 
different schools of thought. There 
are the so-called liberals who affect to 
think steel and other mass industries 
reflect too much concentration of eco- 
nomic should be broken 
into smaller units, though none seems 
to know to just what size they should 
be pared. Others would have the gov- 
ernment, labor and consumers sit on 


not agree. 


power and 


boards of directors and “advise” on 
policy. Then, too, the suggestion has 
been made that the steel industry be 
streamlined after the fashion of agri 
culture under the AAA for crop pro- 
duction control and price “parity” 
levels for agriculture and 
manipulated. 
jected if steel prices were reduced in 
one big slash demand would sharply 
increase. 


steel be 
The proposal was pro- 


Steel Survey Challenged 
The careful survey by the United 
States Steel Corp. to show the fallacy 
of this view of government economic 
strongly challenged. 
impression was 


advisers was 
though the general 
that the challenge was more notable 
for its ardor than its logic. Still an- 
other government cher 
ished by some of the advisers, and one 
which they are strongly urging, came 
from Prof. M. G. de Chazeau of the 
University of Virginia, to which he 


suggestion, 
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has returned after his service with the 
Department of Justice. 


Dr. de Chazeau proposed the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Federal 
agency to collect price, sales, costs and 
investment information from basic in- 
dustries. The purpose, he said, would 
be to devise “criteria of desirable and 
possible price changes” and to coordi 
nate the work with other governmental 
agencies concerned with public utility 
investment schedules and central bank 
ing policy. Senator King, old line 
Democrat, implied, naturally enough, 
that Dr. de Chazeau was advocating 
bureaucratic control over industry. Dr. 
de Chazeau denied that that was the 
intention. Nevertheless different gov 
ernment 
build up its power and each jealous of 
which 
Harry 


departments, each eager to 


the other, are haggling over 
should create such an agency. 
Hopkins’ less moribund, 
though Department of 
Commerce, wants to set up such an 
Already it has 
such an agency as nearly as it can in 
the absence of legislation. At the same 
time the crotchety Federal Trade Com- 
mission, bitter foe of the steel indus- 


more or 
vociferous, 


agency. established 


try, wants such an agency, sometimes 
euphoniously called a Bureau of In- 
dustrial Economics. Similar ambi- 
tions are nursed by the Department of 
Justice, whose new head, Robert H. 
Jackson, enjoys nothing more than 
tearing the hide off of big business 
and the mythical 60 familie. . 


Zealous Economists 


There are many additional govern- 
ment operations and treatments which 
have been steel and 
other big industries, some inspired en- 
tirely by political and jobholding mo- 
tives and others the brain children of 


proposed for 





THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


theoretical zealots who call themselves 
economists. 

Finally and inevitably, the FTC, un- 
able to suppress its phobia, broke out 
again, tiresomely and spitefully on the 
ancient subject of the basing point and 
wound up by suggesting the same old 
pill, a Congressional “mandate” pro- 
hibiting the basing point system. The 
commission their 
needling of witnesses on petty matters 
plainly were greatly irritated with the 


representatives, in 


progress or lack of progress they were 
making. They were flying alone. The 
committee number 
was reduced to two at times, showed 
impatience with the dreary proceedings 
of the Commission representatives and 
the latter, in turn, finding they were 
soloing in their tirade against the bas- 


members, whose 


ing point system, clearly showed their 
displeasure at the Department of Jus- 
tice report on prices and distribution, 
chiefly perhaps because it drew no con- 
clusion against the basing point sys- 
tem. While it neither approved nor 
condemned the there 
points in the Department which fac- 
tually, rather than by discussion, chal- 
lenged the FTC f.o.b. mill position. 
For one thing the department report 
showed that the much criticised cross- 


system, were 


hauling was almost negligible. 
Final Fling by FTC 
In any case it is seriously doubted 
that, whatever its voluminous findings 
may be, the TNEC will recommend 
abolition of the multiple basing point 
system but rather will realize from the 
convincing presented by the 
United States Steel Corp. that it most 
definitely is a competitive system, If 
the hearing just ended actually marked 
the final fling by the FTC at the basing 
point though 
doubted by many, then it looks as 
though it has lost a 16-year battle. 


case 


system, as claimed, 


Likewise it is doubted that there 
will be other than general reference to 
the subject in material to be given to 
the TNEC by its advisers. This ma- 
terial will be in the form of 
graphs, to be submitted by June 1, it 
is understood. It is believed that one 
monograph or at least an important 
section of it will deal with a discussion 
on the economics of the steel industry. 
As to what, if any, operation the doc- 
tors may propose is a question. There 
will also be monographs prepared by 
representatives of Congressional mem- 
bers of the committee and of business. 


mono- 


Meanwhile the six executive 
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--- AND THERE I WAS WITH 


“FACTORY JAMMED WITH ORDERS ... and 
rejects multiplying like rabbits! On the 
foreman’s tip I called the local General 
Electric lamp man, and you've guessed 
it! The light was so bad you'd think we 
were practicing for a blackout. The G-E 
Lighting experts showed us how to fix it 
temporarily, and within a short time 
they’re making a detailed study of the 
whole factory, with an eye to recom- 
mending the most efficient kind of light- 
ing for every department.” 





a 


WITH GOOD GENERAL LIGHTING in a plant, machines and benches can be arranged or re- 
arranged for the most efficient plant operation. The above photo shows a good lighting in- 
stallation in the plant of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Cleveland.This plant uses 300 
watt G-E MAZDA lamps in RLM dome reflectors, spaced on 11-foot centers, to provide good 
light for safe seeing and more efficient work. Use the new, brighter G-E MAZDA lamps in 
your plant. 


304° BELOW ZERO .. . The two tanks shown here 
contain argon, the inert gas used to help make in- 
candescent G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter long- 
er. The drier the argon, the more efficient the 
lamp. Moisture in the argon is frozen out with 
liquid air at a temperature of -304° F. This year’s 
G-E MAZDA lamps give more light because they 
contain a higher percentage of this drier argon. 
This process is only one link in the chain of Gen- 
eral Electric research and development that is 
making each year’s G-E lamps give more light 
for the current consumed. General Electric Com- 
pany, Dept. 166-IA-B, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Made Vo aliy brighter benger 








G.E. MAKES 9000 
DIFFERENT LAMPS 


for every 


LIGHTING PURPOSE 





Whether you make waste baskets or silk 
hose, G.E. is the place to go for help on 
making your lighting a real aid to pro- 
duction. Because G.E. makes more than 
9000 different types and sizes of lamps, our 
lighting experts can give you an unbiased 
recommendation on exactly which ones 
you need and where. 





G-E MAZDA lamps fulfill most industrial 
requirements for general lighting service. 
They are made in sizes from 15 up to 1500 
watts. 





G-E SILVERED BOWL MAZDA lamps 
are standard incandescent lamps with a 
coating of “mirror” silver on bowl. For soft 
indirect lighting... in proper fixtures or 
adaptors. 





RF 85 WATT (COOPER HEWITT flu- 
orescent) lamps—100 watts overall—give 
the greatest light output of any lamp of 
equal wattage. Long life . . . low operating 
cost... less maintenance. 





G-E MAZDA H (mercury) lamps . . . 400 
watt size shown... have high efficiency, 
long life, and ruggedness. Very practical for 
high bay areas. Often used in combination 
with filament lamps. 





NEW G-E “MIDGET SUN”, a 1000- 
watt, water-cooled mercury lamp, is bright- 
est ever made. It is 1/5 as bright as the 
sun’s surface, yet no bigger than a cigarette. 
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branches which are represented on the 
TNEC are said to be about ready to 
start their volume of these reports on 
the hearings with probably every shade 
of economic view expressed. One pur- 
pose will be to impress Congress, as 
justification for appropriations of $1,- 
020,000 to the TNEC. Some reports 
in all probability will seek to reflect 
the blessings, if any, that will come 
from planned economy if it is only 
effectuated. It is quite conceivable 
that Congress will not be as much im- 
pressed as the authors of the reports 
hope. 


Will Congressmen Read It? 

It may be questioned if any more 
than a small percentage of the Con- 
gressional membership will even read 
the reports. That does not, however, 
dispose of the fact that the reports 
both by executive agencies and Con- 
gressional committeemen may have 
legislative influence. They may, for 
one thing, make ballyhoo for such 
measures as the federal licensing bill, 
which still is being warmly espoused 
by Senator O’Mahoney, Democrat of 
Wyoming, and chairman of the 
TNEC. Also these reports, which un 
doubtedly will be circulated through- 
out libraries and universities of the 
country, if not in grade schools, may 
have a bearing in the direction of in- 
fluencing economic thought. It is not 
known how many reports there will 
be. It is certain there will be many 
of them. It is understood that the 
Federal Trade Commission alone will 
issue 17 such reports. 





Wage-Hour Division 
Ordered Reorganized 
ASHINGTON—Col. Philip B. 


Fleming, executive director of 
the Labor Department’s wage-hour 
division, has ordered a complete re- 
vamping of the agency’s cooperation 
and inspection divisions to eliminate 
“red tape’ and lost motion. The 
changes went into effect Feb. 5. 

Specifically, the order gives more 
authority to regional directors in the 
interest of speeding enforcement. The 
former practice required that the 
recommendations of a regional direc- 
tor be approved by Washington be- 
fore a case could be closed. 

This practice will continue to a 
limited degree under the revamping 
order but hereafter directors in the 
field will be permitted to close cases 
involving restitutions of less 
$50,000. 


than 
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Court Rulings Prove Fairness 


Of NLRB, Madden Testifies 


ASHINGTON—The — Circuit 

Court of Appeals decision in 

the Inland Steel Co. case, in 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board was described as “exercising the 
multiple duties of prosecutor, judge, 
jury and executioner,” brought an em- 
phatic denial from Board Chairman J. 
Warren Madden last week when he 
appeared before the special House 
committee investigating the NLRB. In 
defending the labor board’s activities 
brought under the committee’s spot- 
light during the last six weeks, Mr. 
Madden said: 

“We have no authority to enforce 
our orders. We must go into the Cir 
cuit Court for an order enforcing our 
rulings. ... 1 think the court decisions 
will show the fairness of our field offi- 
cers.” 

The NLRB chairman also sought to 
impress the committee with the labor 
board’s record in court cases—a record 
which he said shows that board rul- 
ings have been upheld in 72 per cent 
of the cases appealed. The witness 
compared the board’s record with 
those of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, which had 50 per cent of its de- 
cisions approved by the courts, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with 60 per cent, according to Mr. 
Madden’s figures placed in evidence. 





Madden Criticizes Leiserson 


A memorandum written by Board 
Member William M. Leiserson, in 
which he attacked Nathan Witt, 
NLRB secretary and revealed an ef- 
fort to have him dismissed from office, 
was one of the sensations of the open- 
ing days of the committee’s hearings in 
December. Mr. Madden strongly de- 
fended the secretary's competency, 
characterizing Dr. Leiserson’s state- 
ments as “extreme,” “intemperate,” and 
“completely unsupported.” 

That there is an internal feud with- 
in the board itself of greater propor- 
tions than was indicated when Dr. 
LLeiserson first appeared before the 
committee in December became in- 
creasingly apparent as Mr. Madden 
continued his testimony. Leiserson’s 
refusal to participate in certain deci- 
sions because preliminary considera- 
tion had begun before his appointment 
“very seriously inconvenienced the 
board,” Mr. Madden told the commit- 
tee. He complained that the attitude 
of Dr. Leiserson, who is recognized as 
having been named to the board as 





“trouble shooter,” has been 


“outrage- 


ous.” 


Not “Stupid Nonsense” 

The ire of Mr. Madden also was 
aroused by another Leiserson memo- 
randum introduced in the record in 
which the newest board member de- 
scribed as “stupid nonsense” some pro- 
posed board rules drawn up by NLRB 
General Counsel Charles Fahy. With 
Mr. Fahy sitting just across the table, 
Chairman Madden told the committee 
that “anyone who would say such a 
thing about data submitted by our gen- 
eral counsel is guilty of making reck- 
less and intemperate statements.” 

Lloyd FE. Garrison, dean of the Wis- 
consin University Law School and for- 
mer chairman of the National Labor 
Board which functioned under the 
NRA, suggested that the law be 
amended so that the labor board would 
be permitted to act in representation 
cases only when those groups could 
agree among themselves on an election 
formula. This proposal, under which 
the labor board would lose some of its 
present powers and insulate itself from 
the current AFL-CIO controversy, 
was described by Chairman Madden as 
offering a “Pontius Pilate solution of 
the board’s washing its hand of such 
cases.” 

After Mr. Madden called the Gar- 
rison proposal “sounder” than any of 
the other proposed Wagner Act 
amendments, Committee Chairman 
Howard W. Smith observed that under 
the plan warring labor factions would 
“stew in their own grease.” 

“He (Garrison) was perfectly right 
in saying this is not a problem for the 
courts; that they would only compli- 
cate it,” said Mr. Madden. “His sug- 
gestion deserves the careful attention 
and consideration of this committee. 
The reaction of labor groups to this 
proposal should be followed with in- 
terest. It may admit the solution 
which Congress would want to adopt.” 


Claims Ford Stands Alone 

While Mr. Madden was vigorously 
defending the NLRB, another House 
committee listened to a CIO automo- 
bile union leader’s statement that only 
the Ford Motor Co. in the automobile 
field continues to fight the Wagner 
Act. Conducting hearings on mea- 
sures to revise the labor relations law, 
the House Labor Committee was told 
by R. J. Thomas, a representative of 
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ELECTRIC TUBE 


WELDERS 


Can be supplied as an integral part of a complete tube mill, or as a 
separate unit to be used in conjunction with existing forming equipment 


The McKay Machine Company has secured machine builders’ rights 
to equip their tube welders with a patented rotary transformer 


SPECTACULAR ADVANTAGES to the user thru 
use of this equipment are: 


(b) Path of secondary current to elec- 


trodes is balanced—eliminating 
stray ‘‘fields’’ and resultant cur- 


1. Smaller K. V. A. capacity required. 
rent losses. 
2. —_ on to 40% in current (c) Entire transformer unit mounted 
nee in Timken bearings, whose only 
3. Power factor 92% to 95%. function is to supply rigid support 
4. Efficiency of transformer and regu- with a minimum of friction. 
lator measured at welding point (d) ‘‘McKay McKrometer’’ patented 
—90% to 95%. adjustment of electrode position- 
5. Accurate voltage regulation in fine a b reference the a 
increments with machine running. ee ee ee 
control of pressure at all times. 
6. Welding electrode rolls completel 
encniaiae for changing aa (e) EN a — 
; various roll and guide members 
disturbing transformer or bearings. are provided, with:dial sendiaes 
wherever advantageous. 
THESE ADVANTAGES are inherent in the 7 
design because: (f) Speed, heat and pressure controls 


(a) Current is brought to the primary 
side of the transformer at high 
voltage by means of brushes and 
collector rings. 


grouped on front of machine for 
maximum convenience of 
operator. 


Electrode wheel dresser attachment 
with auxiliary drive, provided as an 
optional accessory. 


UCR: N VEU OUP aI 


Engineexs and Manufacturers of 
TIN AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Portable Electric 


OTM NK 


NO MOVIES FOR THIS 
MAN TONIGHT! 


After dinner 
he sleeps... 


‘ 


» 


” No movies! No 
=" play with the 
™ children! Just 
dinner — then 
sleep in the chair. 
He spent much of the 
day lifting energy-sap- 
ping. muscle-straining 
loads ... Why? Simply 
because his employers 
do not know about “Bud- 
git” Hoists — small port- 
able electric hoists that 
take all physical effort 
out of lifting and do it 
faster and at lower cost. 


eae 


I “Budgit” Hoists come in 
250, 500, 1000, and 2000 
pounds lifting capacity 
with speeds to suit 
today’s tempo . . . They 
have all features you 
expect in modern electric 
hoists yet weigh so little 
it is practical to move 
them from job to job... 
Prices start at $119 and, 
there is nothing else to 
buy before you can use 
them. You simply hang 
up, plug into any electric 
socket, ...and Use! 
























































Send for catalog contain- 
ing complete information, 
also ‘‘Time Savings Cal- 
culator’’ that shows sav- 
ings they earn. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIV. 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


402 BROADWAY - MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Makers of all types and sizes 
of Electric na Hand Oper- 
ated Cranes and Electric 
Hoists . . . Send your crane 
and hoist inquiries to 
“Shaw-Box’’! 


Hang Up, Plug In, USE! 
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the C1O’s National Automobile Work- 
ers Union, that the automobile indus- 
try might have been thrown into chaos 
in 1939 but for the machinery provided 
in the Wagner Act. 

“Is it any wonder, then,” he asked, 
“that among open critics of the Wag 
ner Act we no longer hear the voices 
of the automobile corporations except, 
always, that incorrigible union hater, 
Henry Ford ?”’ 

Referring to the investigation of the 
which has 
made headlines since it started its in 
quiry, Mr. Thomas informed the com- 
mittee that he had been advised by 
“first hand sources” that most of the 
automobile companies “do not want the 
Smith committee staging any of its 
fishing expeditions at hearings in De- 
troit.” 


special House committee, 


The special House committee inves 
tigating the NLRB is headed by Rep 
resentative Howard W. Smith, anti- 
New Deal Democrat of Virginia and 
outspoken Congressional critic of the 
labor be ard. 





December Steel 
Exports Rise 18.4% 


ASHINGTON — Figures re- 
leased by the Department of 


Commerce this week showed 
that iron and steel exports, exclusive 
of scrap, for last totaled 
394,035 gross tons as compared with 
the November figure of 332,899, an 
increase of 18.4 per cent. The De 
cember, 1938, total was 166,404 tons. 
December, 1939, shipments of 72,657 
tons to Europe, 91,579 tons to North 
and Central America and the West 
Indies represented a decline under the 
November figures but exports of 109,- 
455 tons to South America, 107,767 
tons to the Far East and 12,577 tons 
to Africa reflected increases over the 
November totals. 


December 


Principal product exported during 
the month was tin plate, of which 6148 
tons went to Brazil, 5339 tons to Ar- 
gentina, and 4020 tons to Canada, 
making a total of 57,675 tons for the 
month after including exports to the 
Philippine Islands, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Union of South Africa and 
other countries. 

Non-alloy ingots aggregating 47,995 
tons was the second important item in 
point of tonnage, with 27,993 
going to Japan, and 17,348 tons to the 
United Kingdom. Non-alloy — black 
sheets totaled 26,432 tons, of 
which 8255 tons went to Canada, 2726 
tons to Argentina, and 2682 tons to 
Mexico. The 26,237-ton trade in non- 


tons 


steel 





SAVE 


WITH 
C-F 
WELDING 
POSITIONER 


Now available in 4 sizes— 
1200 Ib. and 2500 |b. capacity. Hand 
or motor operated optional. 6000 |b. 
and 14,000 Ib. motor operated only. 





Table tilts 135° from horizontal. 


Table can be rotated 360° when 
tilted at any angle. 


Adjustable in height. 


Table is removable if desired for spe- 
cial requirements. 


Bcd at 
ar é “ 





Write for Bulletin WP-19. 


CULLEN - FRIESTEDT 
COMPANY 


1303 S. Kilbourn Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Locomotive Cranes, Car Pullers, Buckets, 
Sheet Lifters. 
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alloy “other” plates included exports 
of 3615 tons to the Netherlands, 3373 
tons to Canada, 2952 tons to Argentina 
and 2930 tons to Sweden. 

Far East Takes Less 

The department said that of the five 
major geographical areas to which 
exports move, only the Far East took 
less United States steel in 1939 than in 
1938, decreasing from 866,691 to 645, 
660 tons. Largely because of increased 
shipments to the Netherlands and 
Sweden, the trade with Europe in 
creased from 434,492 tons to 597,154 
tons. The trade with North and Cen 
tral America and the West Indies in 
creased by nearly one-half, rising 
from 450.832 to 658.982 tons. South 
America bought 503,818 tons against 
318,539 tons in 1938, while the trade 
with Africa climbed to 93,388 tons as 
contrasted with 78,694 tons in 1938. 
The year’s total was 2,499,002 tons 
compared with 2,149,249 tons in 1938. 

December scrap exports, reaching 
their lowest monthly level since Sep 
tember, 1938, totaled 206,402 gross tons 
as compared with 272,656 tons in No 
vember. Scrap exports for 1939, how 
ever, totaled 3,577,427 tons as com 
pared with 2,998,757 tons the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of 19.3 per 
cent. The 1939 trade nevertheless fell 
far short—12.6 per cent—of the 1937 
total of 4,092,590 tons. 

Of the scrap exported in Decem 
ber, 124,216 tons went to Japan, 30,- 
039 tons to Italy, 19,350 tons to the 
United Kingdom, and 12,054 tons to 
Canada. 





Argentine Authorizes 
$2,800,000 for Railroads 

ASHINGTON — The _ govern- 

ment of Argentina has author 
ized the expenditure of an additional 
$2,800,000 for railroad right-of-way 
improvements, of which $1,173,230 has 
been allocated for line repairs, fixed 
installations and equipment; $360,000 
for the Parana-Rio Grande line, and 
$230,000 for the reconstruction of the 
Transandine Railway. 





Manganese Bids Are 
Rejected by Government 


ASHINGTON—Bids submitted 

on Dec. 19 for 2000 to 45,000 
tons of 48 per cent manganese ore 
have been rejected by the Government, 
and the Procurement Division, Trea 
sury Department, has readvertised for 
new bids, to be opened on Feb. 20. 
It is reported that the Government re- 
jected the original bids on the claim 
that they were too high 
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There is no magic wand that can locate and stop the leaks 
that are cutting into the dividends of industry. Reducing 
waste and maintenance are matters of hard facts ... of 
using proven materials and methods that modern research 
has placed at your command. 


Carey has developed products of Asphalt, Asbestos and 
Magnesia that are of first importance to industry in adding 
to profits through waste elimination and reduction of 
overhead expense. Some of these products, such as Carey 
Heat Insulations, cut waste so drastically that the savings 
from their use may easily return annual dividends of 400% 
to 1,000°% on the investment. 


To help you check your profit leaks, we have prepared a 
book that will be mailed upon request. 


BUILT-UP and PREPARED ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, CEMENTS 


HEAT INSULATIONS 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 
CORRUGATED SIDING & ROOFING 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING ®@ BUILDING INSULATION 
EXPANSION JOINTS ® WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


To make these money-saving products readily available, a nationwide service 
and distribution organization is at your command—to assist you in solving your 


maintenance problems. 


PROVED PROTECTION | 
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A nearby representative will call at your request. 


THIS BOOK TELLS How 
TO REDUCE PROFIT LEAKS 


Guides you in making a complete check of your plant from 
roof to basement. . . tells where to look for waste in power 
production and in building maintenance... how to stop this 
waste. This book should be on the desk of every factory ex- 
ecutive. It is yours for the asking. Send for your copy today. 
The Philip Carey Company, Dept. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mail ‘‘Check’’ Book to 


NAME______ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 








* Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES” 


ASPHALT, ASBESTOS 


AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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ICC Finds Further Basing Point 


Revision Injurious to Pittsburgh 


ASHINGTON—While the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission was de- 
nouncing the basing point system in 
the steel industry and praising its pro- 
posed f.o.b. mill pricing substitute at 
hearings before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee recently, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
released a report in which it said that 





“if further efforts to modify or uproot 
the basing point system should be suc- 
cessful, the market for Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown steel might suffer further 
restriction.” 

Reference to the basing point sys- 
tem was made in the ICC report on 
the proposed Ohio River-Great Lakes 
Canal and was one of the considera- 


Packs Tight— 


with 


Garlock CHEVRON 


Less Wear 


PACKING 


is 


so constructed that it adjusts itself 


automatically to compensate for vari- 


ations in pressure. The 


pands as the pressure increases and 
contracts as the pressure decreases. 
Friction on the rod and on the pack- 
ing itself is thereby reduced to a mini 


mum. Chevron seals tight with less 
wear. Genuine Chevron packing is 


made and sold only by Garlock. 


PALMYRA, NEW YORK 
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exclusive 
hinge-like, cross-sectional shape ex- 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Limited, Montreal, Que. 


GARLOCK 4380 CHEV- 
RON for hydraulic ser- 
vice; 431 for oils at low 
temperatures; 530 for 
steam, air or gas; 531 for 
hot oils. 














































tions weighed by the commission in at- 
tempting to appraise traffic possibili- 
ties on the projected waterway. On 
the basing point, the commission said: 

“Such (location) advantages or dis- 
advantages are also affected by the 
pricing or selling system used in the 
(steel) industry. Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown are situated in one of the 
most highly industrial sections of the 
country and are within trucking dis- 
tance of important steel-using points. 
The substitution of the multiple bas- 
ing-point price system for ‘Pittsburgh- 
plus’ price system may well account, 
however, in part for the relative de 
cline of Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 
In fact, the relative decline of these 
would probably have 
greater but for the use of the basing 
point system. 


areas been 


Further Restriction 
“Steel companies with plants which 
have derived important 
from this system generally oppose any 
further abandonment of it. Never- 
theless, the number of basing points 


advantages 


has again been increased within the 
What the future may 
hold in regard to this matter is, of 
course, not known, but if further ef 
forts to modify or uproot the basing 
point system should be successful, the 
market for Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town steel might suffer further re- 
striction resulting from the necessity 
of selling finished steel at or more 
nearly at mill price plus transporta 
tion.” 


last year or so. 


After making a general analysis of 
rail transportation costs on traffic that 
would be affected by the 
project, giving consideration to the fu 
ture of steel production, the trend to- 
ward a greater number of 
points, and the outlook for future ore 
shipments, the Interstate 
Commerce reported to 
President Roosevelt that the projected 
$240,000,000 Beaver - Mahoning canal 
would mean a gross revenue loss of 
$35,000,000 or more to the railroads 
which the 
might so weaken the rail carriers as 
to prevent them from meeting the 
needs of the public for efficient and 
safe transportation. 


proposed 


basing 


and scrap 
Commission 


a_ loss commission — said 


The report, submitted at the request 
of Mr. Roosevelt after the Army 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, found that the project would 
be unjustified if the railroads would 
permanently reduce their rates by an 
average of 29c. per ton, and said that 
“such reductions could not be eco- 
nomically justified for the reason that 
on the information now available these 
reductions could not be confined to the 


traffic of those who would be expected 
immediately and directly to benefit by 
the construction of the proposed Wa- 


terway. 





December Machine 
Tool Exports Up 30% 


ASHINGTON — Machine tool 
I eas for December reached 
the record monthly figure of $12,821, 
234, a 30 per the 
December 1938 shipments, the Machin 
the : 
reports. 


cent increase over 
Department of 
Commerce Total 1939 
chine tool shipments abroad, represent 


ery Division of 
ma 


ing the highest annual foreign sales 
ever recorded, were valued at $112, 
571,552, a 16 per cent increase over 
the previous peak figure of $97,270,616 
recorded for 1938. 

Outstanding increases in the Decem 
ber, 1939, exports of power-driven 
metal-working equipment were re 
corded for lathes, valued at $1,904,390 ; 
against $904,511 for December, 1938; 
boring mills 

$770,439 


chucking 
$335,598 ; 


and 
from 


vertical 
machines, 


thread-cutting and automatic screw 
machines, $801,006 from $473,073: 
knee and column type milling ma- 


chines, $717,412 from $269,346; gear 
cutters, $466,327 from $269,832: ex- 
ternal cylindrical grinders, $424,175 
from $287,885: tool, cutter and uwuni- 
versal grinding machines, $544,692 
from $320,432. 

I:xports of metal-working machin 
ery, other than power-driven, totaled 
$477,249 in December, a 44 per cent 
gain over the corresponding shipments 
valued at $330,815 in December, 1938. 
Exports of all industrial machinery ad 
vanced in December to a value of $29, 
348,769, also one of the highest month 
ly figures ever recorded and 21 
cent the corresponding 
shipments valued at $24,210,186. 


per 


above 1938 





Fines Make Anti-Trust 
Office Profitable, Arnold Says 


ASHINGTON—Fearful that 

Congress in the current economy 
wave may turn thumbs down on a re- 
quested $1,000,000 increase in appro 
priations for the Justice Department's 
anti-trust division, Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold is out to 
sell taxpayers on the idea that the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust activities are ‘‘not 
an expense but a revenue.” 

During the present fiscal year the 
anti-trust division received an appro 
priation of $1,300,000. For next fiscal 
year it asked $2,300,000. Instead of 
complying, the House appropriations 


conimittee pared the figure down t 


$1,200,000, or $100,000 below © the 
amount appropriated the 
fiscal year. Prompted by this action, 
Mr. Arnold set forth these arguments 

1. From 1929 to 
$300,000 a 


for current 


1936, the division 


spent collected fines 


imounting to $73,000, concerned itself 


year, 
with the enforcement of 31 acts. 
2. Since July 1, 1939, about $700,000 
out of a total appropriation of $1,300, 
OOO has been expended, $2,400,000 in 
fines has been collected, with a poten 


tial source of $5,000,000 more. 


running the 
rust Buster 
“But the 
types of 


“(Ot course, we are not 


division to collect fines,” 
\rnold says in explanation. 
the 


a narrow budget bal- 


difference between two 
enforcement as 

ne i 4 
matter are strikingly illustrated 


don’t want 


incing 
by these figures. lf you 
anti-trust enforcement you can always 
get non-enforcement by paying lip ser- 
vice to the principles and cutting down 
appropriations, but your excuse can 
the 
revenue into 


anti- 
the 


never be economy. because 


trust divisions 


freasury instead of taking it away.” 


pays 


WHAT °/ OF THE COST 
IS THE PURCHASE PRICE? 





@ Look beyond the purchase price when buying forgings no 


matter how tempting the price may appear to be. 


Protect your- 


self against the cost of machine time, labor, tool cost, power and 
handling involved in various finishing operations that frequently 
liquidate all the economies a lower purchase price promises and 


then go on piling up excessive costs. 


The difference between 


forgings that protect you against high production costs and forg- 
ings that cost more at the point of assembly is seldom visible, 
although it can be detected by gauges and instruments. Instead of 











AOU Ck 
USUALLY COST LESS 


AT THE POINT OF 
ASSEMBLY 





struggling with prices that perplex 
you, check the cost records for run- 
ning through a lot of forgings and 
consult your production executives 
for ways to cut cost at the point of 
assembly. Then ask us for proof 
that T & W forgings usually cost 
less at the point of assembly. 
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STEEL FORGING CORPORATION 





ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit and Cleveland 
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Stream Pollution Aid 
May Be Revised 
ASHINGTON—The 


Vinson stream pollution control 


Barkley 


bill, under which the Federal Govern 
ment would embark on a plan to aid 
industry and municipalities to relieve 
the cause of stream pollution, may be 
stripped of its grant-in-aid provisions 
and have its passage delayed by sev 
eral months as a result of a White 


House move to keep Federal expendi 


tures within the bounds fixed by the 
budget. 

President Roosevelt has suggested 
to House and Senate sponsors of the 
bill that RFC loans at from 2% to 3 
per cent interest should be substituted 
for the direct Treasury loans provided 
for in the original bill and that pro 
visions for Federal grants be elimi 
nated completely from the measure. 
Mansfield of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
asked the 


Chairman IHlouse 


Reconstruction Finance 





Ever since the introduction of Cemented Carbide, we have 
continued to refine our processes of applying it to cutting tools 
and now we can safely say that Gairing Cemented Carbide Tools 


are as fine as can be obtained. 


Because the selection of the proper grade of Cemented Car- 
bide for a particular job cannot be reduced to a simple formula, 
pameenes customers submit complete details to our Engineering 

epartment. We can supply all sizes and types of blades and 


tool bits. 


Before making a decision, submit your specifications and 


blueprints. 


The Gairing Tool Co., Detroit, Michigan 
In Canada, Hi-Speed Tools Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE CUTTING 


TOOLS FOR 21 
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YEARS 


Corp. and the U. S. 
Service, the 


Public Health 
administrative 
designated by the bill, to report on 
the changes projected by M1 
velt. 


agency 


Roose 





U.S. Navy Contracts 


W \SHINGTON—The Navy De- 
partment’s Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts has awarded contracts 


to these companies: 


Electro Refractories & Alloys Corp., 
Buffalo, crucibles, $12,367; Joseph T 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Chicago, structural 
steel, $11,760; Caswell, Strauss & Co 
Ine., New York City, pig tin, $95,792 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem Pa., 
steel, $27,889; Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, steel plates, $7,122; Centra 
tron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., steel 
plates, $76,429; Stanley Works, Bridg« 
port, Conn,, cold rolled steel, $6,570; Al 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracke 
ridge, Pa., corrosion-resisting steel, 
206> Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi 
dence, R. L., milling machine, $7,258 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, engine 
gage units, $12,670; Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa., corrosion 
resisting steel, $8,698; Union Tool Co., 
Orange, Mass., calipers, gages, dividers 
and squares, $6,293; The L. S. Starrett 
Co., Athol, Mass., calipers, gages and 
dividers, $6,201; Millers Falls Co., Gree) 
field, Mass., calipers, gages, planes, $7 
197. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Washing 
ton, D. C., bar steel, $11,247: Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, turret lathes, $7,- 
838; Habirshaw Cable & Wire Division, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
New York City, wire, $11,730; John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., wire 
cloth, $15,174: Carborundum (Co., Niage 
ara Falls, N. Y., abrasive cloth, $19,757; 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Page 
Steel & Wire Division, Monessen, a 
welding electrodes, $16,575: General Elee- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., double reduc 
tion gears, $38,433; South fend = Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind., lathes, $29,792 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cinein 
nati, $48,500. 

The following contracts for cables have 
been awarded: National Electrical Prod 
ucts Corp., Pittsburgh, $33,292; The 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., 984: Coll- 
ver Insulated Wire Co., $32,307: Habir- 
shaw Cable & Wire Division Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., New York 
City, $31,980 Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., $32,627: ard the Rockbestos Prod 
ucts Corp., $74,7 


P 
le 
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Government Awards 
ASHINGTON 
contracts for iron and_ steel 

products, as reported by the Labor De 

partment’s Public Contracts Division 
for the week ended Jan. 27, totaled 
$433,867. For non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, contracts aggregated $348,016, 
and for machinery, $356,412. Details 


Government 


follow: 
Iron and Steel Products 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 


War Ordnance, steel forgings ......$162,654 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 

York City, War Ordnance, steel 

forgings re wie idee ee Sale tel 80,868 
Lansdowne Steel & Iron Co., Morton, 

Pa.. War Ordnance, steel forgings 57,000 
Barnard Aviation Equipment Co., 

Inc., Newark N. J., War QMC, 


Sn ME 5% ou wae he oe a wees ; 17,035 
Frank M. Weaver & Co., Inc., Lans- 

dale, Pa., WPA, structural steel. . 11,736 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 

Pa., Norfolk Navy Yard, steel 31,670 
Union Boiler & Mfz. Co., Lebanon, 

Pa., U. S. Coast Guard, buoys 37.450 


Northern Pacific Railway Co., Seat- 
tle, Interior Alaska R. R., steel rail 10,164 








| 


EE 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore 


Norfolk Navy Yard, steel 14.066 
Walworth Co., New York City, Navy 
S & A, wrenches . 11.241 


Non-Ferrous Metals & Alloys 
Koppers Co., Baltimore, War Engineer 
Corps, bronze castings $14,558 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
New York City, Navy Purchasing 


Office, brass pipe 13, 12¢ 
Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston 

Conn., War Ordnance, fuze parts {6.825 
Westclox Division, General Time In- 

struments Corp., LaSalle, III Wat 

Ordnance, fuze parts 16.365 


International Minerals & Metals Corp 
New York City, l.avy S & A, copper 116,122 
Federated Metals Division, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New York 


City, Navy S & A, zine 16,225 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron. Mich 

Navy S & A, brass 16.945 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc Balti- 

more Division, Baltimors Navy S 

& A, brass and copper 75,168 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
New Kensington, Pa., Navy S & A, 
containers ‘ 12,694 
Other Machinery 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Washington D 


C., Panama Canal, compressors and 

grinders ee cade $21,543 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill 

Panama Canal, tractors . 76,304 
Stewart Warner Corp., Chicago, Nor- 

folk Navy Yard, engine parts 15,285 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., TVA. ai: 

compressors ... ° . o>, UO 
Quaker City Gear Works, Philadcel- 

phia, War Ordnance, gears 15,242 
The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 

War Ordnance, turret lathe 21,04 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, War 

Ordnance, bridge crane 29,710 
Austin Hastings Co., Inc., Cambridge, 

Mass., Navy S & A, radial drill $2,430 
Lioyd & Arms, Ine., Philadelphia, 

Navy S & A, precision lathes ... 17.629 
The Hendey Machine Co., Torrington 

Conn., Navy S & A, lathes 12,057 
Buffalo Forge Co., Washington, D 

C., Navy S & A, ventilation equip- 

ment .. wank ‘ 3 39.745 
Walworth Co., New York City, Navy 

S & A, composition and bronze 

valves ‘ 26,426 





Supplies for Army 


W \SHINGTON—The War De 
partment last week announced 
the award of contracts totaling $359, 
454 under the army’s educational 
order program to these companies 
(joodyvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, standard gas mask carriers, $88, 
167; C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass., for 75 mm. Pack 
Howitzers, $174 208; Chrysler Corp.. 
Detroit, fuses, $97,079. 





Correction 


In the final sentence of its report on 
the TNEC steel hearing, THe Iron 
\Ge of Feb. 1, page 87-H, inadver 
tently said, speaking of B. F. Fairless, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp., that he told the committee that 
the steel corporation “does rely solely” 
on the American Iron and Steel In 
stitute’s rate book. The sentence 
omitted the negative “not” and should 
have read to the effect that the steel 
corporation “does not rely solely on 
the book but gathers rates on its own 
initiative in order to keep up to date.” 


Clapp, Maker of Drop Forgings, 
Celebrates 75th Anniversary 


HE E. D. Clapp Mfg. Co., Au Emerous D. Clapp, who pioneered 
burn, N. Y., drop forging manu in the manufacture of the Clapp 
facturer, is this year celebrating wagon, sent to England in 1854 for a 
its 75th anniversary. Founded in 1864 so-called drop or stamping hammer to 
as EK. D, Clapp & Co., by Emerous D. use in his wagon works at Ira, N. Y. 
Clapp, it has been owned and man Finding this hammer a crude tool, he 
iged by three generations of this fam and his brother-in-law, Frederick Van- 
ily Patten, redesigned and improved _ it 





comes now--- 


os - & E D of control 


in HYDRAULIC OPERATIONS 


Speed of reaction with- 
out sacrificing efficiency 
is now being had by 
pneumatically controlling 
hydraulic power valves. 
There is an important 
saving in reaction time 
of pneumatic controls 
over the comparatively 
slower hydraulic reaction 
in identical circuits. 


T-J Pneumatic Re- 
mote Controls pro- 
vide full advantage 
of this saving also in 
that their variety of 
unit types permit 
their application to 
your requirements to be cf stand- 1” Conti's are shown. ere 


on a T-J Hydraulic Rivitor. 


ardized equipment. Developed for riveting air- 


craft fuselage and wing sec- 
tions, the operator's station 


Bulletin number RC-4 reports on the high _ és necessarily some distance 


from the power valve. T-J 


points of these systems in this applica- Pneumatic Controls provide 
z ; ‘ the desired snappy reaction 
tion type as well as in many others in ‘to the power valve. 
which they are being successfully and in- 

creasingly used. Your copy will be sent 


promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Mis 4c TOMKINS-JOHNSON d 


Factory at 628 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan. Agents in principal citie-. T-J Products 
also include Air and Hydraulic Cylinders . . . Rotating Chucks and Cylindors . . . Rivitors 


. ..Clinchors ... Special Equipment . . . Brownie Coolant Pumps . . . T-J D’e Sinking Milling 
Cutters. 
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then constructed a number of 
duplicate hammers, installing them in 
the Ira plant. 


and 


As a result of the introduction of 
the Clapp board drop hammer into his 
wagon plant, Mr. Clapp decided to 
establish a factory in Auburn, for the 
manufacture of all types of drop forg- 
ings for wagon, carriage, buggy and 
other forms of horse-drawn vehicles. 
This was organized and began opera- 
tions in 1864 in the name of E. D. 
Clapp & Co., a partnership, later in- 





corporated in July, 1876, under 
present name. 


Son Succeeded Founder 


The founder was president until his 
death June 1, 1889. He was followed 
as president by his son, Delamer E. 
Clapp, who served until his death Feb. 
D. Clapp, his son, suc- 
ceeded as president, the position he 
still holds. H. W. Clapp is vice-presi- 
dent and Edward A. Clapp, president 
of the Pyrene Co. of Newark, N. J., is 


Lt, Se. B 


I stopped experimenting years ago.... 


When I want a special job done, I call 


— 





















mYAT POilT € 


WYANDOTTE! 


In cleaning metal for finishing, 
“special jobs” are the general rule. 
There is no formula that will give 
the answer to most of the problems. 
The only answer is experience. 

For more than a third of a cen- 
tury Wyandotte has been solving 
metal-cleaning problems. Metal 
finishers know that a call to their 
Wyandotte Service Representative 
will bring prompt action. 

Whether you have a problem in 
cost reduction or a job that must be 
cleaned at any cost, you will find 
that Wyandotte Service Men are out 
to lick it with no time wasted. Why 
not get to know your local Repre- 
sentative? Simply write to— 


MICHIGAN 


ae J-B-FORD SALES CO-f 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 8B CITIES 
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assistant treasurer. W. R. Steele, 25 
years with the company, is secretary. 
J. D. Hutchinson, treasurer and Frank 
\. Weeks, assistant secretary. 

The company is believed to be the 
oldest drop forging company in the 
country continuously owned and oper- 
ated by one family. 

The first special forgings made by 
the company were musket parts for the 
Northern Army in the war between the 
states. Beginning in the early 80's, 
bicycle forgings were produced. In 
1899 the company made its first auto- 
mobile forgings and in 1916 the first 
airplane forgings. 

[t is equipped for the production of 
small and medium size forgings in 
carbon, alloy, tool, corrosion resisting 
and other special steels, as well as 
non-ferrous metals, and maintains a 
large machining and heat treating de- 
partment for finishing its products. 





Milwaukee Unions 
Charge Discrimination 


ILWAUKEE—Members of the 
Milwaukee Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation were assailed by the Wis- 
consin Association of Independent 
Unions at a meeting in Milwaukee, 
Jan, 27. A resolution alleged discrimi- 
nation in “refusing to hire employees 
working for another member.” 
\ccording to Walter F. Cappell, 
chairman of the association’s member- 
ship committee, and proposer of the 
resolution, “to obtain work from a 
different firm, metal trades’ employees 
must first show lay-off slips from their 
previous employer. This is a_viola- 
tion of civil liberties and is un 
\merican. It reduces the workers to 
the status of slaves,” he said. 





Macklin Co. Expands 
ACKSON, Mich.—More than 


doubling floor space since it oc 
cupied its original building here in 
1927, Macklin Co., 
grinding wheels, has recently com 


manufacturer of 


pleted a new addition to its building. 
\pproximately one-fourth of the added 
floor space will be occupied by the 
production offices, laboratory and first 
aid department, as well as offices for 
the production staff. One section of 
the building will be used to house elec- 
tric ovens used in the manufacture of 
resinoid grinding wheels. The addi- 
tion is 280 x 42 ft. 


—— 


What’s New in Material 
Handling Apparatus 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 51) 


facturing plants and yards. The same 
18-hp. heavy duty, medium speed trac 
tor engine that has been used for som« 
years in the model B farm tractor 1s 
used as the powerplant of the model 





INRACK stacking units for storage and assem- 

bly are built-up container units with sepa- 
rately removable, gravity feed, till type bins. A 
12-in. hopper bin stacking unit and a 1|2-in. stand- 
ard bin unit are shown. Single and double row 
rack units are aiso made in 8 in. lengths. The 
removable bins range in width from 2 to 8 in. 
and in capacity from '/, to 6 pints. Overall 
depth of rack units is 8 in. The sloping position 
of the bins in the racks keeps the parts in the 
bin-front where they are readily accessible. 
These units are made by the Gordon L. Hal! Co., 

Old Lyme, Conn. 





REINFORCED CORNER _— 


“~ 





N improved, reinforced corner is now being 

used on all closed and open-end stacking 
boxes made by Pollard Brothers Mfg. Co., 5500 
Northwest Highway, Chicago. The corner rein- 
forcement consists of a piece of high tensile 
strip steel clinched at each side of the corner 
by lock joints from the turned-over hem edge. 
A year of experimental tests indicates that the 
corner will never loosen or come apart. The 
company is prepared to make all sizes of stack- 
ing boxes using this new corner reinforcing angle, 
but carry in stock five standard sizes of both the 

stacking box and the open-end box. 


IB. It develops 13.5 hp. at the draw- 
bar. This is a valve-in-head engine, 
with removable cylinder liners, and is 
protected by air, oil and fuel filters. 
Fuel consumption is said to be less 
than 1 gal. per hr. The engine is 
equipped with a muffler and a foot 
accelerator. 

The unit has both a foot brake and 
individual hand brakes on the rear 
wheels to facilitate maneuvering in 
cramped quarters. There are three 


forward speeds and a reverse. The 


machine is fitted with a quick hitch or 
\utomatic coupling that can be ad- 
justed in height. Release is by a rope 
pull. Numerous accessories can be at- 
tached, such as power take-off, gene- 
rator, lights and wheel weights. 


Industrial Tires 
HEELBARROWS which were 
put on a special type pneumatic 

tire some five years ago now may be 
equipped with a solid rubber tire of 
capacity for 


great load carrying 





PLANNED FOR CONVENIENCE 





DODGE DRIVES 
TEAM-UP ON THE JOB 


HIS group fan drive insures dependable 

operation of a foundry dust collector sys- 
tem and has eliminated costly and bother- 
some maintenance The bearings are 
Dodge-Timken Type “C” . . triple steel sealed 
against abrasive dust. The drives are Dodge 
“D-V" with “Matched Quality” Sheaves and 
Belts to insure true running, long life and low 
maintenance A Dodge-Diamond “D” 
Clutch provides for operating fans individu- 
ally when both are not required. Concrete 
piers provide rigid support for drives 
Dodge Bearings, Clutches and “D-V" Drives team-up on this 
job to provide free flowing and dependable power at low cost. 
The Dodge line is complete and includes every type of appliance 


necessary to insure the selection of “The Right Drive for Every 
Job."’ Specify Dodge for low-cost power transmission. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


243 A): 





... when planning. a new plant .. . when adding a new department . . . when installing 
new machinery . .. when modernizing old equipment . .. when designing new products. 
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ETZGAR wheel conveyors 
are light in weight (6.6 Ib. 
per ft.), but will transport hori- 
zontally boxes, cartons and 
cases weighing up to 700 Ib. 
Welded construction is used for 
strength and rigidity. Couplings 
are simple and are protected 
against bending. Straight lengths 
can be coupled at as much as 
a 40-deg. angle without using a 
curved section. Wheel bearings 
are in dust proof housings and 
require no lubrication. Regular 
stands have three legs as shown 
for lightness and stability, but a 
portable type of castered base may be obtained. A straight roller conveyor of the same width, !1'/2 
in., is also furnished by the Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. These conveyors can be set up in a few 
minutes and hung on the wall when not in use. 


TE ar 
oe ee 





More holes per dollar! 





Greater productive capacity, adaptability, reliability, ac- 
curacy, convenience and economy available in Super 
Service Uprights assure “More Holes per Dollar.” 






Cincinnati Bickford invites the most searching compari- 
son of these modern machines with other drilling ma- 
chines. We are confident your analysis will convince you 
that Super Service Uprights offer maximum return in 
production per dollar of investment. The Cincinnati 
Bickford Tool Co., Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


CINCINNATI BICKFORD 
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operations where tires are exposed to 
severe abuse. B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
perfected a 16x3-in. Vulc-On_ tire, 
cured directly to the wheelbarrow 
wheel. Installations have been made 
in steel mills, foundries and automo- 
bile plants. Goodrich has also de- 
veloped a_ so-called Nu-Seal wheel- 
barrow wheel, with pneumatic tire. 
The wheel has special bearing seals to 
prevent the entrance of dust and dirt 
and is intended for use in the ceramic 
industry. Still another Goodrich de 
velopment is the Silvertown cushion 
type tire, illustrated, for light hand 
truck and trailer service. 


Magnet Crane 


NEW magnet crane for handling 

pig iron and scrap has been de 
veloped by the Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. With its 39-in. circular 
magnet, and 40-ft. boom, the P&H 
model has a capacity of more than 1% 
tons of pig iron, scrap and other 
metals. The crane itself exclusive of 
the magnet has a capacity of 5200 Ib. 
at a 25-ft. operating radius, and as 
much as 9800 Ib capacity at a 15-ft 
radius. Equipped with a modern mag 
net cable reel, and an 85-ft. tag line, 
the crane is driven by a 35 hp. P&H 
motor-generator set, which works 


under 220 volts, three-phase, 50-cycle 


current. A tail cable bracket prevents 
the cable from catching on or under 
the crawler track. To facilitate work 
ing in wet weather, the crane has a 
waterproot cable receptacle. The three 
forward speeds range from 5¢ to 2% 
miles an hour. Crane is built of alloy 


steels and all-welded. 


Hoist Controller 


OR use on electrically operated 
ee and hoists, the Electra 
Controller & Mfg. Co., 2693 I. 79th 
St., Cleveland, announces an a.c. dy 
namic braking hoist control. This 
new control eliminates the mechanical 
load brake on the crane. It may be 
used with any standard a.c. wound 
rotor hoist motor without the neces 
sity of conversion units. When install 
ing this new control on existing 
cranes, it is only necessary to discon- 
nect the locking device that causes the 
mechanical load brake to operate in 
the lowering direction, thus permitting 
the motor and gearing to be free- 
running in both directions. 

There are three major advantages 
of this new magnetic hoist controller 
—power saving, elimination of up- 
keep cost of mechanical load _ brake, 
and faster lowering speeds. At the 


same time, the control has the ability 


to permit very short, accurate inching COMprehensive Program Planned for 
movements. Power is saved because ‘ 7 

the control allows a heavy, overhaul Tool Engineers’ Annual Meeting 

ing load to drive the motor as a gene- 

rator on all points except creeping 


, . ; NE of the most ambitious and ticipate in the several symposiums 

speed points, thus returning power to : ae aes ; y Saas < RR 
; comprehensive technical pro- planned on related topics. Preliminary 

the line. grams yet undertaken by the arrangements have been made to ac- 
Hyper-synchronous speeds are ob- American Society of Tool Engineers commodate about 1000 members and 
tained on the last two points of the is planned for the annual meeting of guests. Emphasis has been placed on 
master switch and allow the motor the society to be held in New York, the technical sessions this year, since 
to run at speeds as much as 50 per March 7, 8 and 9, at the Hotel New no show is to be held in connection 
cent above synchronous speed of the Yorker. About 30 speakers will par- with the annual meeting as was the 


motor. These speeds are obtained only 
with overhauling loads. Such speeds 
are particularly well suited on magnet 


cranes, in which the lowering of at 
empty magnet may be speeded up. 


Stack Bins for Assembly Parts 


EVERAL new types of containers e 
for parts in process are illus 
trated. One photograph shows spe- 


cially designed cabinets that serve both 
as delivery trucks and storage units. 
A modification of this scheme, not 
illustrated, is formed by the combina 
tion of Stackbins and Stackracks made 
by the Stackbin Corp., 66 Troy St., 
Providence. Stackbins with full hop- 
per fronts, designed for storage, pro 
duction and assembly work, are stored 
in the stockroom in Stackracks, which 
are individual steel units that lock 











OU can move castings, scrap and other 
metals faster and at less cost if you use 

a Dings High Intensity Lifting Magnet. These 
powerful magnets are built to lift big pay- 
loads with minimum current input, a = 
rethe f aad ai “a ; stand up under years of tough service. Prod- 
together to form storage racks of any Stace, Likien Dinineed abiiiies eats came as <onmamedins seit ae sete a 





desired shape or capacity. The Stack bling barrel or mill which cleans cast- 


bins can be slid out of the Stack | ings—it brings a big saving in time perience in building nothing but magnetic 
S ‘ ? oO e StackracKks 


equipment, they give you these advantages: 


COIL CAVITY FILLED WITH COIL! — no 
space taken up by clamps, tighteners, etc.— 
more coil, more lifting power. 


ANCHORED COliL—coil cannot move (a 
common source of magnet failure )—held by 
bolts in cored-out section of magnet body. 


SPOOL HUB and top spool side made of 
steel and are part of magnet body. 


carried to any part of the plant for 
removal or transfer of the contents, o1 
any part of the contents can easily be 
removed from the Stackbins without 
disturbing the storage assembly. This 
arrangement eliminates the time wast 
ing transfer of small parts and ma 
terials from one container to another. 


LEADS protected against damage from stray 
scrap by steel plate. 





Conveyor Belt Coating 


URING long periods of idleness Five 2000 Ib. bull rings on their way SEALING DISC welded to body—absolutely 
conveyor belt covers may suffer oe aaa en eee waterproof. 


greater deterioration through the ef 
fects of sunlight and air than when 
the belting is in use. One of the large 


CAP SCREWS holding bull rings are welded 


fast. 


HEAVY STRUCTURAL FINS — strengthen 


steel companies has been studying this body and dissipate heat that destroys power. 


problem of belt deterioration and ap- 
proached the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak 
ron, Ohio, for cooperation. As a re- 


No other lifting magnet has all of these 
features! For lower costs, bigger profits, 
use a Dings! Send for catalog today. DINGS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY, 727 


Smith St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


sult of a research program, Goodrich 
is now offering a new synthetic coat 
ing for belting covers, designated as 
Goodrich R-60-T protective coating. 
Samples of conveyor belting with cov 





ers under severe tension have been A Dings Magnet easily lifts this 7000 
<_< ‘ - aa lb. casting with omly one point of is FTI NG 
coated with this composition and have contact! 


shown no evidence of deterioration MAGNETS 
after six months’ exposure to all kinds 


of weather conditions, it is reported LIFTING MAGNETS * MAGNETIC CLUTCHES ¢ SEPARATORS 
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case at Detroit in the two preceding 
years. 

The first technical session, scheduled 
tor Thursday afternoon, March 7, will 
be devoted to the subject of the eco- 
nomics of tooling and will be dis- 
cussed by well-known speakers 
including B. G. Tang, general superin- 
tendent, Schenectady works, General 
Electric Co.; W. F. Stegemerten, 
superintendent of equipment and meth- 
ods, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., South Philadelphia works; J. M. 


Crawford, assistant superintendent, 


generator and motor section, General 
EE. Darl- 
ing, wage standards department, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Peets, assistant superintendent, 


Electric Co., Schenectady ; F. 


W. J. 
Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

This symposium will cover the en- 
tire scope of production planning and 
will describe the most successful meth- 
ods of tooling large and small products 
in large and small quantities. Many 
executives have been concerned about 
the proper tool cost that will produce 
the maximum of economy in manufac 





HAVE YOU 


rriep ZINCGRIP ? 





























Armco Zinceorip takes this severe stamping job in stride. There's no 
fiaking or peeling of the zinc on these door slats for grain bins. 


© If you use galvanized metal in 
your products here’s a sales-boost- 
ing cost-saving tip for the new year: 
Armco Zinccrip sheets or coils. 
You'll find that this new kind of 
galvanized sheet can “take it” in 
severe forming and even moderate 
cold drawing operations. The zinc 
coating clings firmly to the base 
metal without peeling or flaking. 
By using Zrnccrip coils you can 
fabricate the metal easier and at 
less cost, speed operations, reduce 
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your inventory of stock sizes and 
cut down scrap losses. You have a 
choice of three base metals: open- 
hearth steel, copper-bearing steel 
or extra-durable Armco Ingot Iron. 

Then too you'll find Armco ZInc- 
crIP will give you some convincing 
talking points for those hard-to-sell 
prospects. Just tell us what you 
make or plan to make. Write The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
340 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


ZINCGRIP SHEETS 


GIVE 


PUGi PROUT ACTION 





turing under various conditions and 
this symposium is intended to develop 
a possible formula for arriving at an 
economic tool appropriation where 
other factors such as volume and unit 
price are known. 
Precision Small Gears 

Equipment of foreign manufacture 
has heretofore been depended upon to 
a great extent to produce precision 
small gears. Interruption of the 
sources of supply of this equipment, 
occasioned by the war, is forcing the 
development of this type of machinery 
in the United States. Few realize the 
magnitude of the development which 
has taken place in our domestic in- 
dustry and which has surpassed the 
equipment and the methods formerly 
used. At the 
Thursday, Tom Turner, manager, 
meter division, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co., Newark, N. J., will lead 
off the discussion on precision small 
gear manufacture. He will be fol 


evening session. on 


lowed by George H. Sanborn, Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt.; 
Arnold Thompson, chief designing en- 
gineer, Canadian Acme Screw & Gear 
Co., Canada, Ltd., Toronto, and a rep- 
resentative of the Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Conventional methods 
of shaping and hobbing will be dis 
cussed, also the method of generation 
in automatic machines simultaneously 
with the blanking operations. 


Tooling for Plasties 

On the same evening a simultaneous 
session is to be held on the subject of 
tooling for plastics. This session has 
been planned to spread more knowl 
edge about tools and processes for 
plastic production, together with in 
formation on little-known possibilities 
of the material. Speakers representing 
the pioneers in the development of the 
plastic industry will cover this subject 
and will tell not only what is being 
done, but some things that can not be 
done, as well as some things that prob- 
ably will be done in the future. Those 
scheduled to speak are Joe Stewart, 
general foreman, plastics department, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; 
W. B. Ross, Die Molding Co., Canas- 
tota, N. Y.; and F. W. McIntyre of 
the Reed - Prentice Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

On Friday morning, four speakers 


will discuss the various phases of 


screw machine tooling. They are 
H. P. Berry, editor of Screw Machine 
Engineering and senior tool and gage 
designer, Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington; M. W. Taylor, foreman, screw 
department, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J.; C. G. 


machine 




























mechanical 


Stevens, superintendent, 
New Departure division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., and 


L. G. Gilbert, manager, time and meth 
ods department, Columbus- McKinnon 
Chain Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. These 
speakers will cover all phases of this 
subject from the new system of cal- 
culating top rake on torm tools to the 
latest set-ups for automatics, multiple 
spindle machines and turret lathes. 


Punches and Dies 


A simultaneous session will be held 
on Friday morning devoted to the 
subject of punches and dies for both 
small and large products. 
variety of applications as possible will 


As wide a 


be covered by the speakers, who are: 
W. T. 
visor, International Business Machines 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y.;: Gordon L. 
Reed, chief engineer, York Corrugat 
ing Co., York, Pa.; and Frank D. 
O’Brien, master mechanic, tool depart- 
ment, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
my ded 


Forde, manufacturing super 


Tool Engineering Education 
For the first time at a national meet- 
ing of the A.S.T.E., 
devoted to tool engineering education. 


a session is to be 


In this symposium, scheduled for Fri 
day afternoon, tentative plans and sug 
gestions will be formulated providing 
a closer relation with industry and 
various educational groups. Several 
viewpoints will be represented. In 
dustries needs will be outlined by Clif 
ford S. Stilwell, executive vice-presi 
dent of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. Dean J. W. Barker, Col 
lege of Engineering, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, will describe the 
possibilities and limitations of the col 
providing curricula along 
these specific lines. 
superintendent of 


leges in 
B. L. Bowsher, 
Toledo, 


Ohio, will present a plan for covering 


sche oT ls, 


the fundamentals of tool engineering 
training in high schools and Thomas 
P. Orchard of the Technical Evening 
Classes, Paterson, N. J., will show 
where the vocational schools fit into 
this picture. 


On Saturday morning another sym 
posium is planned on cutting tools and 
materials. This session is offered to 
promote a better understanding of the 
proper application of the various cut- 
ting materials in their most economical 
and productive usage. E. S, Chapman, 
general works manager, Chrysler 
Corp., Plymouth division, will present 
the lead-off paper. L. C. 
Gorham Tool Co., Detroit, an ac- 
knowledged authority on high speed 


Gorham of 


steels, will present information cover 
ing the latest developments in this 


field. W.G. Robbins, president ot the 
Carboloy Co., Detroit, will present the 
latest developments and applications of 
The papers will be sum 
marized by A. H. d’Arcambal of Pratt 
& Whitney, who will speak on “High 
Speed Steel Cutting Their 
Selection, Use and Care.” 


the carbides. 


Tools, 


\t the annual dinner on Friday eve 
ning, March &, installation of officers 
will take place and the third and final 
report of the A.S.T.E. fact - finding 
committee will be presented. A speaker 


prominence in industry will 


ot national 


address the society. 





More Jobless in December 


HE total number of unemployed 

rose in December to 8,428,000, ac- 
cording to the estimates prepared for 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This was 93,000 more than 
the 8,335,000 reported last month. The 
figure for December, 1938, was 9,304,- 
OOO 


Armstrong-Blum Uses 


HT CTEM eT Me CULL 








Here is a 
CLEEREMAN 30-Inch Ma- 


chine drilling, reaming and 
tapping holes in a part for a 
MARVEL High Speed Saw- 
ing Machine in the plant of 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


You, too, can take advantage 


of the shop economies 


offered by CLEEREMAN 
Drilling Machines. 


- WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG! 


ee ee 


Tee ee See ee da 
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Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. 


Main Offices: 126 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Te produce the highest 
quality of perforated metal 
as used in the industrial 
arts and for ornamentation 
has been the ambition and 
persistent endeavor of this 
company. The highest qual- 
ity best serves the user. We 
are here to serve you. 
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5657 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 
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.. - OBITUARY... 


Cot. ARTHUR FARRAGUT TOWNSEND, 
chairman of the board of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., and general manager 
of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Di- 
vision, Passaic, N. J., died of heart 
disease at his home in Ridgewood, 
N. J., on Jan. 14, aged 74 years. After 
his graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he joined the 
New York Belting & Packing Co. and 
left to organize the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Co. in 1893. 


°, 2°, *, 
° Od “° 


SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, chairman 
of the board of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, died of heart 
disease at his home in Broadlawn, Pa., 
on Feb. 4, aged 83 years. 

He started his apprenticeship in the 
railroad industry in 1872 in the Al- 
toona shops of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Co. and joined the Baldwin works 
in 1883 as foreman of the Seventeenth 
Street shop in Philadelphia. He rose 
rapidly to plant superintendent in 1886 
and 10 years later became a partner 
in the firm. He was made vice-presi 
dent in 1911 and president eight years 
later. He became chairman of the 
board in 1929, 


THompson S. Hanna, formerly 
New York general sales manager of 
the Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., died in 
the Orange Memorial Hospital, East 
Orange, N. J., after a short illness on 
Jan. 25, aged 87 years. He retired 15 


vears ago. 


me I, SIMMONS, vice president of the 
John Simmons Co., New York, and 
general manager of the Simmons Pipe 
Bending Co., Newark, N. J., 
Montclair, N. J., 


57 years. 


died in 


on Jan. 31, aged 


Harotp P. RoseENnBeERG, purchasing 
agent of American Steel Foundries, 
Alliance, Ohio, and _  newly-elected 
member of city council, died at City 
Hospital in Alliance, Jan. 30, aged 49 
years. 


% % % 
Eimer E. Price, associated for 


many years with the sales department 
of Carnegie Steel Co., then with Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., died sud- 
denly in New York City, Feb. 1, at 
the age of 57. 


2, 2, .°, 
. ~ ~~" 


Jostan N. Bacon, senior partner 
of Bacon & Co., iron and steel, founded 
by his father, died suddenly, on Feb. 2, 
as he entered his automobile in front 
of his home, 274 Beacon St., Boston. 
Mr. Bacon was born in West Newton, 


Mass., 00 vears ago, and Was 


ciated with the company 30 years 


his retirement a tew years ago 
% “ 


Harry A. Grant, for 30 years New 
England manager of the Penn Hard 
ware Co. until his retirement two year 
ago, died at his home in Leeds, Me 
Feb. 1, following a long illness 
Grant was born in Leeds, May 2, 1863 
was educated in Boston and most ot 
his life lived in the Roxbury section 
of that city. 


*, 2, 2 
*“* “° ° 


Ronert H. RICHARDS, manufactur 
ers’ agent with offices in the Curtis 
Bldg., Detroit, died Jan. 28. He was 
born in Harbor Beach, Mich., in 1895 
and had lived in Detroit since 1916, 
working part of that time for the Ford 
Motor Co. 


. >, . 
“° ~~ " 


Ropert C. Spetr, 81 years old, and, 
until 1936 employed by Murray Corp 
of America as a tool engineer, died 
Jan. 27. He was born in Bay City 
and for 30 vears served as chief engi 
neer on the Blodgett Steamship lines 
on the Great Lakes, previous to his 
employment as a tool engineer, which 
position he held for 20 years. He re 
tired in 1936. 


. . . GREAT BRITAIN ... 


{llies place large order for 
Welsh tin plate 


ONDON, Feb. 6 (By Cable )—New 
L British home trade prices, which 
are higher, have occasioned no sur 
prise and are not likely to affect con 
sumptive demand. The difference 
between pre-war and present prices 
goes into a central fund to meet extra 
costs on imports only, so producers still 
bear the burden of extra home costs 
due to increases in wages, transport 
charges, exc. I’xport prices on heavy 
steel have not yet been fixed, but they 
are expected to rise similarly though 
really nominal, as licenses are issued 
sparingly and home priority demands 
are restricting export expansion. 

The Allies have placed a big order 
for Welsh tin plate so that works are 
now virtually sold out for some months 
with little available early deliveries. 

The Continent reports quieter condi 
tions in new business, but works are 
operating at full capacity on old orders. 

Germany is renewing coke deliveries 
to Luxemburg. 

Polish wire works in German occu- 
pied Poland joined the German Wire 
Cartel. 

Swedish works are still booked for 
some months. 


Let the Dunbar Baldies’ 
come to the rescue -- - 


wot 


y .. by delegating 
the design and manufacture of your springs to 
Dunbar specialists. Ninety-four years spent 
solely in the making of all sorts of springs. 


DLINBAR BRO$.¢O. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


BRISTOL-CONNECTICUT 
2ualily Springs since 1845 


Have You a Hot Rolling Problem? 


Where careful metallurgical control and skilled 
work is required on ferrous and non-ferrous 
alloys—our services can be of real value to you. 


We are expertly equipped to hot roll any 
metal into bars, rods and flats on a contract 
or toll basis. 


We can handle ingots or billets up to about 
6” x 6” and hot roll to.as small as 4” diameter 
in coils. Also a wide variety of square and 
iRlaes cat 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEM! 
WILBUR B. DRIVER CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Melters and Manufacturers ro) TOPHET Resistance Wires— 
Nickel Chrome Alloys—Copper Nickel Alloys—Pure Nickel 
and Monel Wire and Strip—Stainless Steel Rods and Wir 
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Automobile assemblies are gradually 
declining, but scaling down is not 
severe.—Page 52. 

SWOC wins NLRB election at Inter- 
national Nickel Co. plant, 636 to 
407.—Page 55. 

Steel industry payroll last year sec- 
ond highest since 1929.—Page 55. 


’ 


New Deal “doctors,” after thorough 
diagnosis, still disagree on steel 
industry.—Page 56. 


Court decisions prove fairness of 
NLRB field officers, Chairman 
Madden testifies.—Page 58. 


Col. Fleming orders reorganization of 
Wage-Hour division.—Page 58. 


Steel exports in December rose 18.4 
per cent above November to 394,- 
035 tons.—Page 60. 


Manganese bids submitted Dec. 19 are 
rejected by Government. — Page 
61. 


Argentine authorizes $2,800,000 for 
railroads.—Page 61. 


ICC finds further basing point revi- 
sion injurious to Pittsburgh.— 
Page 62. 


December machine tool exports 30 per 
cent above total in like month of 
1938.—Page 63. 


Arnold points to anti-trust revenue 
(fines) as justifying full appro- 
priation for anti-trust division.— 
Page 63. 


U. S. Navy contracts.—Page 64. 


Barkley-Vinson stream pollution con- 
trol bill may be revised.—Page 
64. 


Government awards.—Page 64. 
Supplies for Army.—Page 64. 


Clapp, maker of drop forgings, cele- 
brates 75th anniversary.—Page 
65. 

Milwaukee Metal Trades Association 
accused by unions of discrimina- 
tion in hiring.—Page 66. 


Herrick Iron Works and Thompson- 
Diggs Co. construct new ware- 
houses on West Coast.—Page 66. 


Macklin Co., grinding wheel manu- 
facturer, completes new addition 
to building at Jackson, Mich.— 
Page 66. 


Comprehensive technical program is 
outlined for annual meeting of 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers.—Page 69. 


Unemployed in December rose +o 
8,428,000 from 8,335,000 in No- 
vember.—Page 71. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. awards 
contract for two batteries of coke 

ovens to Koppers Co.—Page 77. 
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Corp. president, addresses Gary 
safety council.—Page 77. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. profits 
last year total $5,004,484.—Page 
77. 
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MEETINGS 


Feb. 8 to 10—Conference of Iron, 
Steel and Allied Industries, Del 
Monte, Cal. 

Feb. 12 to 15—American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
annual meeting, New York. 

Feb. 14 to 16—Association of High- 
way Officials of North Atlantic 
States, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 15 and 16—Wisconsin Chapter, 
A.F.A., and department of mining 
and metallurgy, University of Wis- 
consin, regional conference, Mil- 
waukee. 

March 7 to 9—American Society of 
Tool Engineers, annual meeting, New 
York. 

March 14 and 15—Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, national aeronau- 
tic meeting, Washington. 

April 10 to 12—International Acety- 
lene Association, annual convention, 
Milwaukee. 


April 1! and 12—Galvanizers Commit- 
tee of American Zinc Institute, an- 
nual spring meeting, Pittsburgh. 

May 6 to 10—American Foundrymen's 
Association, annual meeting and 
equipment exhibition, Chicago. 

May 20 to 22—American Gear Manu- 
facturers Association, annual meet- 
ing, Asheville, N. C. 

May 23—American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, annual meeting, New York. 








» THE NEWS IN BRIEF ...] 


J. L. Perry, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


U. S. Steel Corp. by means of a map 
shows what would happen to 
restrict sheet distributing terri- 
tories under Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s proposed plan of uni- 
form f.o.b. mill price basing.— 
Page 79. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. an- 
nounces Pluramelt process for 
placing stainless surface on car- 
bon steel.—Page 80. 

Census Bureau sends enlarged ques- 
tionnaires to mining industry.— 
Page 80. 

Thirty inventors and research work- 
ers honored as “Modern Pioneers” 
in NAM-sponsored banquet at 
Cleveland.—Page 81. 

AFL automobile union wins first 
closed shop referendum held by 
Wisconsin employment relations 
board.—Page 84. 

Wisconsin refuses unemployment com- 


pensation to 56 strikers. — Page 
84. 
J. C. Argetsinger, vice-president, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
sees business in 1940 slightly 
above 1939.—Page 84A. 


Machine tool deliveries will favor 
U. S. makers of aircraft, accord- 
ing to plan made at meeting with 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. 
—Page 84A. 

Inland Steel Co. reports 1939 earn- 
ings of $10,947,250.—Page 84B. 

Cuyahoga River straightening to ben- 
efit up-river steel plants in Cleve- 
land during Great Lakes naviga- 
tion season.—Page 84B. 

Court to review decision on steel wage 
minimum.—Page 84C. 

Canadian shipbuilding companies are 
given orders for anti-submarine 
boats.—Page 84C. 

Steel Co. of Canada to make tin plate, 
finds war requirements for its 
products limited so far. — Page 
84C, 

Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia iron 
and steel warehouse company, 
celebrates its 125th anniversary. 
—Page 91. 


Steel ingot production in January 
5,017,588 tons, 83.18 per cent of 
capacity.—Page 92. 


Republic Steel Corp. earnings for 
1939 total $10,671,343.—Page 100. 


Domestic machine tool orders have 
slackened in most centers, but 
volume of inquiries has increased 
on several big tooling programs 
in sight in Detroit. Commitments 
from foreign buyers slowed up 
because of long deliveries quoted. 


Aircraft engine builders seek 
priorities on deliveries. — Page 
100. 
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BAKER 


When Baker builds a machine, the one and only con- 
sideration is profitable performance on the job. Every 
Baker Machine is designed and built to improve re- 
sults—in speed, in better workmanship, in easier 
operation and control, in compactness, in flexibility, 
or in lower machining costs. In one way, or all of 


them, Baker Machines must pay their way on the job. 


The knowledge and experience of Baker's engineer- 


THERE ARE 
NO 2 WAYS 


ABOUT IT! 


BAKER BUILDS FOR 
PROFITABLE PERFORMANCE 





ing staff is a guarantee of profitable performance 
before you buy. The long list of Baker users in indus- 


trial plants everywhere is proof of it. 


Turn your drilling, boring, tapping, and reaming 
operations over to Baker for study and recommenda- 
tions. Just send sample parts and complete data on 
machining operations to Baker Brothers, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. New Jersey Office, 1060 Broad Street, Newark. 
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January Pig Iron Daily 
Output Drops 4.5% 


RODUCTION of 
3,600,020 gross tons, compared with 3,768,336 tons in 
Ona 


coke pig iron in January totaled 
December. 

4.5 per 
116,126 tons in 


four 


daily basis January output dropped 


cent from that in December, or from 121,559 tons 


January. The 
to 85.4 


capacity from 89.4 per cent in December. 


operatic mn dropped 
the 


rate of 


points last month per cent of industry's 


There were 177 furnaces in blast on Feb. 1 compared 
7 

with 191 in operation on Jan. 1, a net loss of 14 furnaces. 

The 177 furnaces were operating at the rate of 110,705 


tons daily, compared with 122,055 tons on Jan. 1. Fifteen 


furnaces blown out or banked and one furnace 


blast. 
banked six 


were was 


put in The United States Steel Corp. blew out or 
units, independent producers blew one in and 
took six out of operation, and three merchant units were 


taken off blast. 


Among the furnaces blown out or banked were: One 
Duquesne, one Ohio, one Farrell, two Mingo, and one 


Lackawanna, 
Mill 


two Campbell 


Carnegie-Illinois one 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ; 


Co.: 


Gary, Steel Corp.; 
one Norton, 
Republic 


Yo uUNngstown 


American Rolling 


two Haselton, Steel Corp. ; 
Sheet & Tube Co.: 
Interlake Iron Corp.; and a North 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


and one Iroquois, one 


Federal, Birmingham 


furnace, 


The furnace 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


only put in blast was a Bethlehem unit of 


Production by Districts and Coke Furnaces in Blast 


Production 
(Gross Tons) 


ber 


ays) 





FURNACES 





31 Days) 
1D 





January 


Dece1 


3 





February 


1 


New York: 
Pe <caypcase ; a . 211,693 238,704 10 6,285 
Other New York and Mass.. 14,546 13,902 1 165 
Pennsylvania: 
Lenien Valley ....i<s0% $1,127 81,933 6 2,815 
Spiegeleisen ..... pitt 10,455 10,453 2 335 
OCU EAIE, WRRIRY co awcwiescs $4,842 50,932 3 1,445 
Susquehanna and Lebanon 
I NG ce , 28,074 28,08: 1 905 
Ferromanganese ..... 2,802 2,396 1 90 
Pittsburgh District .... . 821,78 $33,024 38 25,985 
Ferro. and Spiegel ... 16,583 13,902 } O35 
Shenango Valley ..... 51,381 71.951 1,395 
Western Pennsylvania . 108,627 93,900 6 3,005 
Ferro. and Spiegel ; 15,840 13,980 l 510 
Maryland ne aise et a Goce 173,951 175,078 6 »,610 
Wheeling District 136,151 184.350 ( 4,095 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley .... 355,938 393,12 13 9,185 
Central and Northern ..- 266,501 298,747 14 8,595 
EES 54,641 57,077 5 1,765 
Illinois and Indiana ........ 728,252 734,821 28 22,230 
Michigan and Minnesota .... 129,16 133,752 7 4,165 
Colorado, Missouri and Utah 57,060 38.405 } 1,840 
The South: 
WE yo 6 as if ee oe 0 tiene 
Ferromanganese ........ 3,187 ) 1 105 
I Sten tS bina eg aati 26,348 1 425 
PR, ns a sie nine’ 261,082 267. ‘O81 17 8,420 
Ferro. and Spiegel 195 2,854 0 
Tennessee asia ska os ta wn, Peewee ree 0 
PE. bwsebebneion tae 3,600,020 3,768,336 177 110, 705 
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Production of Coke Pig Iron and Ferromanganese 
Gross Tons 
Pig lron* Ferromanganese} 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
January . . 8,600,020 2,175,423 38.607 0.80 
February 2,060,187 18,655 
March 6,908 
ROUGE: o5.5.0%ue%s 11,518 
May 7, S88 
June 16,617 
% year 1,491 
July 1,213 
August 0,628 
September 1.949 
October 444 
November O.356 
December 6,298 
Year 245,879 
*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron 


‘Included in pig iron figures. 








Daily Average Production of Coke Pig Iron 
Gross Tons 
1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 

January .116,126 70,175 16,100 103,597 65,351 
3 Pp EC CE. 73,578 16,367 107,115 H2,S86 
March i eae 77,246 16,854 111,596 65,816 
April .. = a 68,539 415,871 113,055 $0,125 
re ‘ cts 55,404 $0,485 114,104 85,432 
June aa 70,615 35,400 103,584 86,208 

\% year ‘ ie 69,184 $3,497 108,876 74,331 
July oh 76,009 38.767 112,866 3.686 
August $5,800 $8,195 116,317 87,475 
September 95,952 56,015 113,679 41,010 
NONE ce Kies Zelees 117,019 66,203 93,311 96,512 
So rr 124,015 75,666 66,891 98,246 
OOP cance “ousia 121,559 71,314 48,075 100,485 

Year ot Ae ; 86,393 51,458 100,305 3.058 

Merchant Iron Made, Daily Rate 
Tons 
1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 

January 14,710 10,603 10,635 16,106 10,537 
February ..... 9,637 8,854 16,514 11,296 
MAPCN .siiser at 8,951 8,52 16,457 10, 831 
Be 2 oinwwe 8,508 8.273 14,517 13 7 
May 7,038 6,431 19,483 12/8 
June — ct hee ie wr 7,613 5,375 15,870 14,2 
WE kaasexciae -« ; 8,396 5,495 19,609 Bi. 519 
August 10,022 6.614 17,831 12, see 
September eae 11,293 11,205 20,065 12 
October .... i 14,651 10,799 18,950 15,6 45 ) 
November 14,859 13,208 15,662 14,73! 
December 15,100 9,130 10.964 14,852 


Iden Urges Building 
Of Elevated Highways 


HI¢ 


Road Builders’ 


January 1 


“AGO At the 


Association 


\merican 


show 


last 





= Iden, sec- 


here early this month, V. ( 








Pe retary of the American Institute of 
. Steel Construction, discussed the need 
Ni "450 for more construction of elevated 
highways. Mr. Iden quoted Dr. Miller 
> "332 McClintock, of Yale University, who 
3 1,645 ina report on the subject of elevated 
1 highways pointed out that San Fran- 
3 cisco spends about $2,000,000 a year 
; 2.320 on street improvements, Chicago and 
1 aoe Cook County, Ill, about $12,000,000 
: : = annually, while Detroit spent $18, 
000,000 to widen only one main thor- 
+ ae oughfare. Dr. McClintock empha 
a aa sized the advantages of traffic and in- 
7 4,315 creased safety that would have re- 
4 1,660 

sulted had these sums been spent on 

: "100 elevated highway construction. 
17 8,615 A proposed plan for a superhighway 
0 a in Chicago calls for an initial expendi- 


$110.000,000 with $95,000,000 
the 


191 122,055 ture of 


more estimated for future. 









































Sheet & Tube Profit 
$5,004,484 for 1939 


JOUNGSPOWN SHEE & 
rUBE CO. and subsidiary com 
panies report preliminary consolidated 
net profit for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1939, of $5,004,484, compared with 
net loss of $658,933 for the vear end 
ing Dee. 31, 1938. The 1939 profit i 
estimated as being equal to $2.98 pet 
common share 

The company reports proht trom 
operations of $14,904,337 after pro 
viding for Federal income tax but be 
fore providing for depletion of min 
erals and depreciation, 

Other income was $1,588,363 and 
other charges were $853,375, leaving 
a balance of $15,639,325. Interest on 
the funded debt and other 
charges amounted to $3,739,601, whil 


inter¢ 


provision for depletion of mineral 
and depreciation of plants was $6,895, 
2 


Ag) 


Perry Addresses Safety Group 


H{lCAGO—Speaking last week at 
an industrial safety forum spon 
sored by the Gary, Ind., satety council, 


John L. 


Perry, president, Carnegie 
Hlinois Steel Corp., classed disregard 
for safety with crime, disloyalty and 
disease as enemies to civilization. 
Other steel officials appearing on the 
satety forum included E. E. Moore, 
general superintendent of Gary works; 
William Weir, safety director of Car 
James M 
general superintendent of the Gary 
sheet and tin mill; James E. 


negie-Illinois: Darbaker, 
Lose, 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
Carnegie-Illinois; Walter E. Hadley, 
manager of operations Chicago dis 
trict, Carnegie-I]linois, and George P. 
Wardley, assistant vice-president in 
charge of industrial relations, Car 
negie-I]linois. 


New Coke Ovens at Gary 
HICAGO 


Steel Corp. has awarded a con 


The Carnegie-I[llinois 


Pittsburgh, 
to build two new batteries of coke 


tract to the oppers Co.., 


ovens of 71 ovens each at Gary works. 
he 142 new ovens will be Koppers 
Becker underjet type. Construction is 
to be started immediately and the 
ovens should be completed by the end 
of this year. 


Amtorg Moves Office 


HE Amtorg Trading Corp., offi- 

cial buying agency for the 
U.S.S.R., has moved its New York ot- 
Fifth Avenue to 210 
Madison Avenue. 


fice from 261 


RODINE RULES 
IN PICKLING 


Just a little RODINE, added to the pickling 
solution, controls the acid—saves acid and 


metal, lessens brittleness, and lowers pick- 


ling costs. RODINE more than pays its way. 


Tell us the kind of metal you pickle, the acid 


used, its concentration, and the tempera- 
ture of the bath. We will then recommend 
the proper form of RODINE for your use. 


Bulletin on request. 
PROCESSES 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Box 309. Ambler. Penna. 


6339 Palmer Ave., E. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Branch 
Walkerville, Ont. 





To reduce ‘time out’ for changing Bits 


use APEX-Phillips Power Bits 


Power Bits are plain service tools, 
and their service value lies in the 
number of screws they can drive 
before it is necessary to replace 
them. 


APEX - Phillips Power Bits are 
full of service: they are just the 
right hardness and toughness, 
and the blades are finished accu- 


oo, aoe ae 

7 
—— 
Sie 
Aen 
a: og 


rately to fit the Phillips Recess 
snugly. 


And then they have a Plus 
Value. APEX-Phillips Power Bits 
can be reconditioned and put 
back into service. The recondi- 
tioned Bit is equal to the original 
in quality. Each reconditioning 
shortens the Bit approximately 
Ye”. Thus, the longer shanked 
Bits can be reconditioned time 
and again before discarding. 


The reconditioning represents a 
neat little savings that doesn't 
look bad on anybody's cost sheet. 
You can have it on your record— 
just use APEX-Phillips Power Bits. 


If you don’t have it, write for 
the Apex Manual & Catalog No. 
ll. It is a good reference book to 
have around. Free, too. 


Phillips License No. 2 
Patent Nos. 2046837-38-40 


The APEX MACHINE & TOOL Co. 


Dew arely Ohio 
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U.S. Steel 


Uniform 


N the data presented to the Tem 
porary National Economic Com 
mittee by the United States Steel 
Corp. in support of the present bas- 
ing point system of selling steel was a 
map (shown on opposite page) giving 
an example of the restriction of sheet 
distributing territories that would re 
sult from the plan proposed by the 
Federal Trade Commission for a uni 
form f. o. b. mill price system 
While pointing out that “the et 
fects of this 


system would be ex 


tremely complex, and are therefore 
largely unforeseeable, the statement of 
the United States Steel Corp. says that 
“illustrate 


this map is intended to 


some of the complexities” which would 

result from the proposed hew system 
I:xplaining the map, the United 

States Steel Corp. statement said 


‘\ uniform f. 0. b. mill price sys 
tem would require each mill to name 
a price at the mull applicable to all 
sales. The combination of mill price 
and transportation charges from mill 
to destination would determine the de 
livered cost of steel to the consumer. 
Generally, the delivered cost at any 
destination would vary as between 
different producing mills, and the con 
sumer naturally would buy from. the 
mill offering the lowest delivered cost, 
1. e., the mill having the lowest com 
bination of mill price and freight from 
mill to the particular destination. A 
mill could sell only in the area in 
which the combination of its mill price 
and freight from mill to destination 


would be the lowest.” 


In order to ascertain the boundaries 
of each steel producing district under 
« uniform f. o. b. mill basing system 
it was necessary for the traffic depart 
ments of the United States Steel Corp 
to make thousands of freight rate cal 
culations as the limits of each district 
would be fixed by the distances, mea 
sured in freight costs, that could be 
covered by one mill before meeting 
the same or lower delivered cost from 
t mull in another district 


Based on Single Relative Price 


“This map,” U. S. 


“necessarily 


Steel explains, 
pictures the situation at 
Differ 
ences in relative price levels would 
change market territories of mills, but 


a single relative price level. 


Illustrates Some Effects of a 


f.o.b. Mill Price System 


would not eliminate the pattern of lo 
cal monopoly and fixed territories here 
\ mill in close proximity to 
other mills would tend to swallow up 


shown. 


their entire market areas in seeking 
to widen its own market area by low- 
ering its mill price. At any relative 
level of their prices, two mills could 
generally compete in only one impor- 
tant market, since automatically the 
price of the first would exclude the 
second, or the price of the second 
would exclude the first, from every 


such other market.” 


In the map shown on the opposite 
page 17 major sheet producing dis- 


tricts are delineated as they would 


appear if all were operating under 
a uniform f. 0. b. mill price system 
assuming present freight rates and 
mill prices equal to present base prices 
at nearest basing points, or, in othe 
words, equal prices at all mills except 
at Detroit and Granite City, where 
the mill price is $2 higher and at Mon 
roe, where the mill price is $3 higher 
Qn this map territories are determined 
by counties according to freight rate 
to one or two key towns, and mills ad 
jacent to each other are considered as 
a single producing point 

Steel, 


“Local monopolies are the rule, com 


Under this set-up, says U. S. 


petitive areas the exception. All im 
portant sheet markets are in the mo 
nopoly area of a_ single producing 
point, or a producing point group such 
is Chicago-Gary. Sheet consumption 
is slight in areas of competition. Size 
of monopoly area depends generally 


upon the proximity of other mills 
Sparrows Point and Lackawanna to 
gether have monopolies of all North 
\tlantic seaboard markets. Chicago 
Gary has a monopoly of Wisconsin 
northern Illinois, northern Indiana and 
western Michigan. In contrast, west 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 


mills, having large capacities, are re 


stricted to small areas. 
“Territorial allocation is extremel\ 
Warren and 


for example, each have monop 


irbitrary. Youngstown 
mills, 
home counties; they 
share territories to the north of War 


ren, but Warren, passing Youngstown, 


oles in. their 


reaches territory south of Youngstown, 
which Youngstown cannot reach. Chi 
cago-Gary mills share most territory 
which either can reach, including the 


home county of each; but Chicago, 
passing Gary, has a monopoly in cer- 
tain Indiana counties; and Gary, after 
passing exclusive Chicago territory, 
has a monopoly in many other Indiana 
counties.” 


Some Accessible to Only One Mill 


UL. S. Steel Corp. also presented 
inother map, not shown here, which 
gives in more detail, upon the same 
assumptions as are stated above, the 
situation that would result in certain 
counties of western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio, where sheet rolling fa 


Not- 


number of 


cilities are highly concentrated. 
withstanding the large 
mills in that area, many towns are ac- 
cessible to only one mill. For example, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, is in an 
area of competition between Warren 
ind Niles, Ohio, mills and mills in the 
Weirton - Beachbottom - Steubenville 
irea, yet three towns in that county 
are accessible to Niles only, one town 
to Steubenville only and one town to 
Canton only. Similarly Westmoreland 
County, Pa., is in an area of competi- 
tion between the Pittsburgh group of 
mills and the Butler-Vandergrift- 
\pollo mills, but actually the Dravos- 
burg mill has a monopoly in six towns, 
the Vandergrift mill in another, while 
Dravosburg and Apollo compete in 
one town, and Pittsburgh, Bracken- 
Vandergrift 


ridge and compete in 


another. 


Relative Price Level Would Change 


“There would undoubtedly be 
changes in the relative levels of prices 
for sheets at producing point groups, 
and prices at producing points sur- 
rounded by other producing points 
would naturally be lower than at the 
surrounding points. A small reduc- 
tion in price would result in increas- 
ing a mill’s territory for the sale of 
sheets, but in many cases the added 
territory would not increase the mar- 
ket proportionately. In order to sell 
sheets in any important market a mill 
would have to reduce its price by the 
unount of the freight to such market. 
In many cases this would arbitrarily 
result in wiping out or greatly red:c- 
ing the selling area of other mills, 
compelling retaliation by them, which 
in turn would deprive the first mill of 
access to the market sought by such 
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mill in making the price reduction. 
The price would be lower, with little 
or no real gain in marketing area. 


“Furthermore, mills at two or more 
producing points could compete, gen- 
erally, at only one consuming point at 
the same time. If the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills, for example, were 
to quote mill prices for sheets which 
would them to compete in 
Cleveland, the Youngstown mills would 
automatically be excluded from the 
Detroit market, as the Pittsburgh mill 
price would result in a lower price in 
Detroit. Likewise, if prices at Pitts- 


enable 


burgh and Youngstown mills were such 
as to result in equal competitive prices 
in Detroit, the Pittsburgh mills would 
be excluded from the Cleveland market. 
It is impossible to foresee what steps 
the mills would be forced to take to 
escape the procrustean rigidity of this 
system, Possibly the result would be 
merely the installation of final finish- 
Such 
a change would result in no saving in 
transportation ultimately 


ing mills at important markets. 


costs, and 
could only result in higher steel prices, 
since costs would be enormously in 


creased.” 





Stainless Surface on Carbon Steel 
in New Product Called Pluramelt 


I'TTSBURGH — Allegheny Lud- 

lum Steel Corp. has this week an- 

nounced a new steel making proc- 
ess known as Pluramelt, which in its 
more popular form consists of a metal 
having a stainless steel surface with 
ordinary carbon steel being the other 
component part. 

Although experience so far has been 
limited to plurame!ts of stainless alloys 
on soft or medium steel and tool steel 
types on soft steel bases, it seems very 
likely, according to the company, that 
the commercial success of these mate- 
rials may be duplicated with any other 
alloy that can be melted in an are 
furnace, 

After intensive investigation, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum was able to produce a 
composite steel in which both com- 
ponent analyses were at least in part 
molten at the same time in order to 
absolute metallic continuity. 
The trade name was taken from the 
words plural melting. The result has 
been accomplished by means of a spe- 


secure 


cial type of electric arc melting fur- 
nace so designed that the melting op- 
eration could be carried on and the 
final product would be intermelted with 
any other metal part and allowed to 
solidify as an inseparable portion of 
the unit mass. 


Licensed by Kellogg 


Hopkins, director of 
metallurgical research, M. W. Kellogg 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., in seeking a 
different type of steel to fulfill the 
requirements of the petroleum indus- 
try for pressure vessels such as his 


Robert K. 


manufactures, carried on 
considerable research work and sub- 
sequently discussed the problem with 


company 
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\Ilegheny Ludlum, and, as a result, 
the steel company decided to partict- 
pate in the further development. This 
work culminated in the construction of 
a plant at Brackenridge, Pa., which 1s 
now in commercial operation under ex 
clusive license from the M. W. Kel 
logge Co. under the Hopkins patents. 

Pluramelt in its numerous analyses 
is the product of an electric furnace 
melting technique, as a result of which 
all of the special composition materials 
and a small part of the low-cost ma- 
terials are melted and integrally joined 
during this operation. The 
proper is radically different from the 


furnace 


conventional type of electric furnace 
in that the functions of steel making 
and of the mold are combined. In this 
way special melted and 
joined to low-cost steels in ingot form, 
thus producing Pluramelt ingots. 


steels are 


The composition of the special steels, 
according to the company, is controlled 
simply and within the ranges speci- 
fied in commercial practice of today. 
It is said the process produces single 
ingots of two or more compositions, 
integrally bonded together, and it is 
possible to change the composition 
within limits during the melting opera 
tion. 

Thus far the materials which have 
heen successfully produced are Alle- 
gheny metal 18-8S (low carbon, 18 
per cent Cr, 8 per cent Ni); the same 
with columbium, molybdenum or both; 
low carbon 13 per cent chromium 
steel; and various tool steel composi- 
tions for the alloy portion, and low 
carbon and carbon-molybdenum steels 
for the massive portion. In the major 
itv of cases the massive material is 
plain low carbon steel. Ingots have 





also been produced of three composi- 
tions integrally joined. These ingots 
have been processed into plates and 
sheets down to 24 gage. Pluramelt 
wire has also been produced. 

The company demanded of its prod- 
uct the following principal require- 
ments: 


base and surface layer—that is flaw- 


A joint between compositions 


less: uniform and correct composition 
in both base and surface layers; and 
ease in fabrication. A series of ex- 

tests, 
and compression — tests 


haustive bend tension — tests 


punch tests, 
were made with hundreds of samples 
of various compositions and shapes 
and according to the company, fulfilled 
the principal requirements enumerated 
above. In all cases the company found 
that the bond between the two com 
ponent metals was not at all disturbed, 
and that there had been no perforation 
and no “skidding” of the = stainless 
surface. 

\dditional tests including quenching 
from temperatures ranging from 1300 
to 1700 F. 
without sign of 


were made on specimens 
checking, both the 
surface and the bond remaining un- 
impaired. 

\ccording to Allegheny Ludlum, 
Pluramelt lends itself well to shop 
fabricating practices and can be fabri- 
cated in any way that is now used for 
other metals. 





Census Bureau Gathers 
Mining Industry Data 
ASHINGTON—A sking for 


much new information, the Bu 
reau of the Census has sent question 
quarrying 


naires to mining and 


interests. The individual returns will 
be tabulated and published in national, 
state and industry totals. Comparable 
1939 figures are being sought on num- 
ber of mines, employment and _ other 
basic matters. The schedules also ask 
for costs of buildings, machinery and 
equipment erected or installed during 
1939, and the number of mechanical- 
power loading machines in use or 
available by types. 

In collecting figures on 
1939 production, special effort is being 
made to arrive at a total which will 
represent the value actually received 
by the mining industries for ore as 
contrasted with available current sta- 
tistics on values that generally repre- 
sent the selling prices of pig metal in 
the basing point areas. 

Preliminary summaries of the basic 
facts will be published by late sumer 
or early fall, with special trade reports 
following as rapidly as possible. 


value of 
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Industry Honors Modern Pioneers 


At NAM Banquet in Cleveland 


inventor S 


oo. ELAND—Thirty 
research workers and scientists 


from northeastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania were given recognition 
as “Modern Pioneers” and awarded 
certificates of merit for their scientific 


contributions at a banquet here [eb. 7. 


Sponsors of the Cleveland dinner, 
which was in recognition of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
patent office, included the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Asso 
ciated Industries of Cleveland and the 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association. \\ 
lr. Holliday, president of Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, served as chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. Walter 
D. Fuller, president of Curtis Publish 
ing Co., was scheduled as the principal 
speaker. 

lhe Cleveland dinner was one of a 
series held in the principal industrial 
areas of the United States eunder the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. This series will be 
climaxed with a national dinner cele 
bration to be held in New York on 


Feb. 27. 


Members of the Committee 


The Cleveland committee, in addi 
tion to Mr. Holliday, included: 5, c 
\rgetsinger, vice president and gen- 

Youngstown Sheet & 
Youngstown; Fred P. 
\uxer, president, National Telephone 
Supply Co., Cleveland; H. G. Batch 
Allegheny 
Steel Corp., Brakenridge, Pa.; George 
A. Blackmore, president, Westing 
house Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh; R 


eral counsel, 
Tube Co., 


eller, president, Ludlum 


C. Brower, secretary and_ treasurer, 
limken Roller Bearing Co., Canton. 
Onio: LL. N. 


matic Tool Co. Cleveland, and (George 


Brown, Chicago Pneu 


Case, chairman of the board, Lamson 
& Sessions Co., Cleveland. 

Nominees for “Modern Pioneers” 
included: Carl Beal, American Anode. 
Inc., Akron, Ohio, instrumental in the 
development of the electro-deposition 
of latex rubber on metal; Joseph 
Becker, vice-president and general 
manager in charge of construction 
and engineering, Koppers Co., Pitts 
burgh, for his contributions to coke 
oven technology and improved de 
signs; Tracy V. Buckwalter, vice 
president, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, who has contributed inven 


f new 


tions and the development « 
products in the field of both industry 
and transportation; Arthur F. Case, 


consulting engineer, the Wellman En 
eineering Co., Cleveland, whose re 
volving car dumper was the first of its 
type equipped with fully automatic, 
gravity -operated car clamps; D1 
l'rank Conrad, assistant chief eng 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
identified with the inauguration of me 


actively 


dium and long wave broadcasting, 
and who subsequently helped develop 


short-wave broadcasting 


Engineers Are Honored 


Joseph \ ‘ 


engineer, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 


Emmons, metallurgical 
who played an important part in the 
development of molybdenum-tungsten, 
high speed, and other alloy steels, in 
which molybdenum is the principal al 
( lvde ( 
rector of engineering, Westinghouse 
\ir Brake Co., 
was responsible for the invention and 


loving element: Farmer, di 


Wilmerding, Pa., who 


development of what is known as the 
“AB” brake, now the standard brake 
for all American railroads; Lars O 
(;srondahl, director of research and en 
gineering, Union Switch & Signal Co., 
Swissvale, Pa. 

Ralph E. Hall, Ph.D.,. director, Hall 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh, who in col 
laboration with H. A. Jepson, discov 
ered the capacity of sodium hexameta 
phosphate to hold calcium in solution 
and applied it to boiler water condi- 
tions: Alfred F. 
chairman of the board, Harris, Sey- 
bold, Potter Co.., 


ble for the development of what is 


Harris, engineer and 


Cleveland, respon 
SI 


known as the offset lithographic 
method of printing, and developed 
machinery necessary tor the exploita- 
tion of this method; William J. Har- 
shaw, president and director of re 
search, Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleve 
land, who has directed the work of 
many chemists to the successful devel 
opment not only in processes that bear 
his name, but also many others; John 
K. Hodnette, electrical engineer, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, 
Pa., inventor of a new distribution 
transformer which incorporates built 
in protective devices permitting it to 
carry success fully even direct strokes 
of lightning and continue to render 
service without interruption; Joseph 
IF, Joy, director of research and devel 


opment, Jovy Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa., 


who has specialized in the creation of 


machinery useful in the art of mining 


coal, 


James B. Kirby, Apex Electrical 


\ifg. Co., Cleveland, for his washing 
machine and vacuum cleaner improve 
ments; Hayden B. Kline, Industrial 


Rayon Corp., Cle veland, who _ con- 
ceived the new continuous rayon proc 
ess; Samuel B. Kraut, electrical engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mtg. 
Co.. Cleveland, inventor of sodium 
lamps for highway illumination; John 
C, Lincoln, chairman of the board, and 
lames F. Lincoln, president, the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, for their 
pioneering achievements in the field of 
electrical are welding; Dr. Walther 
Mathesius, vice-president in charge of 
operations, United States Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., whose research re- 
sulted in 
product control, in the steel industry. 


an entirely new order of 


Rk. D. MeDill, president, Inspection 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, for work 
on the retardation of oxidation of 
fresh fruits; Frank E. 
dent, Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood 


Me ore, pre Si- 


City, Pa., who has been instrumental 
in guiding and directing the basic de- 
velopment of the gravity conveyor ; 
Pipkin, chemical engineer, 
General Electric Co., Lamp Develop- 
ment Laboratory, Nela Park, Cleve- 


\larvin 


land. 
Steckel Gets Award 


Carl F. Prutton, Case School of \p- 
plied Science, Cleveland, for his dis- 
covery of a new principle of lubrica- 
tion; Waldo L. Semon, research chem- 
ist, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, whose 
research work assisted the plasticized, 
highly polymerized vinyl chloride, 
known commercially as Koroseal; 
\bram P. Steckel, Cold Metal Proc- 
ess Co., Youngstown, whose research 
has applied particularly to the devel- 
opment of a new cold process for mak- 
ing economically thin sheet metal, 
hitherto made by hot rolling in packs, 
notably commercial tin plate; W. C. 
Stevens, machine designer, Firestone 
lire & Rubber Co., Akron, who has 
several score inventions to his credit 
relating to tire building machines. 

Joint award to Brush Laboratories 
Co., Cleveland, and Bengt Kjellgren, 
vice-president, and Charles Baldwin 
Sawyer, chairman, for solving the 
problems involved and successfully de- 
veloping methods of producing practi- 
cal piezo-electric acoustic devices, and 
Harry M. Naugle, chairman, Rotary 
Electric Steel Co., Detroit, for nu- 
merous inventions used in connection 
with the development of the continu- 
ous strip mill; honorable mention to 
Harry Lloyd Benner, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., for work with others 
on invention of process for high-speed 
copper plating. 
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FRANZ T. STONE, president, Colum- 
bus McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, recently was awarded the dis- 
tinguished service award key as a re- 
ward for the most outstanding service 
to the community. This award is given 
annually to a man between the ages of 
21 and 35 by the Columbus Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


o . - 
+ “° 9 


Ropert F. Herrick, of Boston, has 
been made president of Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., Laconia, N. H., manutac- 
turer of knitting machinery, to succeed 
the late Walter L. Toy. Harry J. 
KELLEY, treasurer of the company, will 


be resident head of the plant. 


M. L. Jacogs, since September of 
last year assistant to C. A. Buck, vice- 
president in charge of raw materials 
of Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been appointed vice-president 
Mr. Buck 
will continue as vice-president and as 
a director, serving in a consulting and 
advisory capacity. 


in charge of raw materials. 


Mr. Jacobs joined Bethlehem in 1916, 
after several years inthe light, power and 
construction fields. Four years later 
he was made manager of quarries, 
3ethlehem Mines Corp., and in 1934 
was appointed general manager of 
quarries, Bethlehem Steel Co., con- 
tinuing in that capacity until Septem- 


L. JACOBS, vice-president in 
* charge of raw materials of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 


pe eI Pag 


ber of last year, when he became assis- 
tant to Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Buck was one of the group of 
men selected by the late Charles M. 
Schwab following his acquisition ot 
Bethlehem to assume important re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. Buck became iden 
tified with the company .in 1887 after 
his graduation from Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Prior to becoming vice-president 
in charge of raw materials in 1913, he 
served as assistant chemist, chemist, 
general superintendent of the blast fur- 
nace department, assistant general su 
perintendent, and general superinten 
dent. He has been a director otf 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. since 1914. 


°, 2°, °, 
~~ ~ “° 


RoBERT A. PETERSON, a department 
superintendent at the Gary works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., has been 
appointed superintendent of hot mills 
at the Cuyahoga works of American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. He suc 
ceeds A. G. MonTGOMERY, who previ- 
ously was appointed assistant chief 
engineer. Aiter leaving Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, he worked for the 
Morgan Construction Co., from 1920 
to 1930, leaving the position of erec 
tion to become manager of heavy mill 
sales for the Aetna Standard Engineer 
Youngstown. In 1934 Mr. 
became 


ing Co., 
Peterson associated with 
\merican Steel & Wire Co. as rolling 


OBERT A. PETERSON, new superinten- 
dent of hot mills at Cuyahoga works, 
American Steel & Wire Co. 








mill adviser and two years later was 
made assistant superintendent of mer- 
chant, wheel and axle mills at the Gary 
works. In 1937 he was made superin- 
tendent of the merchant bar mills. 
R. W. H. 


pointed as Mr. Peterson’s successor, 


ATCHERSON has been ap- 


having served as special engineer at 
5 s 
the Gary works since 1929, 


7 2, , 
° ~° “° 


Hervert G. R, BENNETT, assistant 
general superintendent, Caraegie-Illi 
nois Steel Corp.’s Duquesne, Pa., 
works since 1933, has been appointed 
to the staff of the corporation's chief 
engineer at Pittsburgh, Mr. Bennett 
joined the former Carnegie Steel Co 
at Youngstown in 1907. After work 
ing for the company at Milwaukee, he 
returned to Youngstown in 1908 and 
in 1925 was appointed assistant super 
intendent of bar mills and went to 
Iuquesne as assistant general super 
intendent in 1933, 

Watter A. JAYME, general super 
intendent of the McKeesport, Pa., 
plant, has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent, Duquesne 
works, succeeding Mr. Bennett. Mr. 
Jayme joined the metallurgical divi 
sion of Carnegie-Illinois in 1935, be 
came manager of the alloy division in 
1936 and was made general superin- 
tendent of Wood works in 1937 

Cart M. Nystrom has been ap 
pointed general superintendent of Car- 
negie-I]linois’ Wood works, where he 
began as a metallographist in 1926, He 
was made foreman of the chrome pol- 


p.gensent G. R. BENNETT, appointed to 
the staff of the U. S. Steel Corp.'s 
chief engineer at Pittsburgh. 
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ishing and inspection department in 
1928 and assistant general superinten 
dent of the plant in 1937. 


Joun W. Lounes has been ap 
pointed assistant general manager ot 
sales of the Vanadium (¢ orp. ot Amer 
ica, New York. Mr. Lohnes has been 
assistant to general manager of sales 
for the past year. DoNatp C. Hos 
rETTLER, Who has been [fastern sales 
representative, has been transferred 
to take charge ot the corporation’s 
Detroit district sales office as sales 
representative, to succeed J. BERENS 
Waters, who is assuming the duties 
of general purchasing agent. Joun B. 
GiRDLER has been appointed lastern 
sales representatives to succeed Mr. 
Hostettler. 

Joun | who has been 
identified with the Inland Steel Co., 


SMITH, JR, 


Chicago, since 1929, has been made 
manager of the order department, suc 
ceeding Powell Pardee, who will as 
sume special duties in the department 
of inspection and metallurgy. Mr 
Smith joined the order department in 
1930 and the following year spent a 
brief period in the company’s Detroit 
sales office. He returned to main office 
order department in 1932 and = was 
made assistant manager of that depart 
ment five vears later. 


Kk pwarp |). EMERSON, district sales 
manager of the Babcock & Wilcox 


Pube Co., New York, has been ap 
pointed general manager of sales for 
the John <A. 
Prenton, N. J., 


Roebling’s Sons Co., 
effective March 1. 


kiton Hoyr, Il, senior partner of 
Pickands, Mather & ce. Cleveland, 
has been elected president of Inter 
lake Steamship Co., owner and opera 
tor of the second largest fleet of bulk 
freighters of American registry on the 
Great Lakes. He succeeds the late 
Henry G. Dalton. 

FRANK ARMSTRONG, a partner in 
Pickands, Mather & Co., has been 
elected to the late Mr. Dalton’s place 
on the board of directors and made 
ice-president, succeeding \lr. Hoyt. 
Mr. Hoyt was graduated from Yale 
University in 1910. The following yea: 
he entered the employ of Pickands, 
Mather & Co. in the iron ore depart- 
ment and in 1922 was admitted as a 
member of the firm. In August of that 
vear he was made a managing partnet 


of the company. 


RALPH B. MEISENHELDER, who has 
been identified with the York Ice Ma 
chinery Corp. and its predecessors in 
1906 as a clerk in the pipe shop office, 
has been appointed assistant to STEW 
RT Ie. LAUER, president of the com 


pany 
I 
eee 


C. HH. MecGratrn, for many years 
general purchasing agent of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 


York, has been appointed assistant to 


WititiaAm B. Given, Jr., president. 
W. T. KeEtry, Jr., 


to the general purchasing agent, suc- 


formerly assistant 


ceeds Mr. McGrath as general pur 


chasing agent. 


, *, 
— OU ~~ 


Paut LINbBERG, until recently su 
perintendent of rolling mills of the 
steel and tubes division of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of roll- 
ing mills of the steel division of the 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 
He began steel mill work as a roller 
in Swedish steel mills. He first worked 
in this country for the United States 
Steel Corp. and was subsequently a 
roller, foreman and assistant in charge 
of rolling for the old United Alloy 
Steel ¢ orp. 


*, 2 2, 
2 ~~ ~° 


Joun S. IspALE has been made rep- 
resentative in Connecticut for the Ajax 
Electric Co., Philadelphia. He will 
make his headquarters at 144 Curtis 
Street, Meriden, Conn. 


2, 2, 
- *° “ 


Ht. C. Saver, for the past nine years 
identified with the Chicago office of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has been made manager of the 
New York district office, succeeding 
|]. W. BerrtMan, who has taken an 
indefinite leave of absence because of 
illness. L. J. HALDERMAN, for the past 
10 years manager of the Kansas City 
branch office, has been transferred to 
Chicago, and F. A. WEISENBERGER, 





ALTER A. JAYME, appointed assis- 
tant general superintendent, Du- 
quesne works, Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 


CARL M. NYSTROM, general superin- 
tendent, Wood Works, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 





OHN F. SMITH, JR., new manager of 
the order department of Inland Steel 
Co. 
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Pittsburgh — sales 
staff, becomes manager of the Kansas 


City office. 


heretofore of the 


H. B. Kraut, president and general 
manager, Giddings & Lewis Machine 
& Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
been elected a member of the board oi 
trustees of the Y.M.C.A. in Fond du 
Lac. 


I’, M. HUFFMAN, since March, 1938, 
assistant manager of sales at Baltimore 
for Bethlehem Steel Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general traffic man 
ager, with headquarters at Bethlehem, 
Pa. He joined the company upon his 
graduation from Lehigh University in 
1922. The following vear he was as- 
signed to the Philadelphia sales office 
and later transferred to Chicago. He 
Was appointed manager of sales at St. 
louis in 1936 and from there went to 
Baltimore to the post he held prior to 
his present appointment. 


*, *. *, 
~~ “° - 


K. L. HANSEN, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Welding Society, and chief engi- 
neer of the Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, discussed “Hazards in Electric 
\rc and Gas Welding,” at the Racine 


(Wis.) Industrial Safety Council 
meeting recently. 
a fe 


Joun O. OstTERGREN has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the Lakey Foundry & Machine Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. He succeeds HeEr- 
MAN A. Becker, who has been presi- 
dent since 1918, 


as a director. 


Mr. Becker continues 


James Witson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland division of 
Fisher Body Corp., has been named 
resident manager of Fisher 
No. 23 in Detroit. 


ody plant 


2, *, ¢, 
“e “° “2 


Pau L. TurGeon, recently labor re- 
lations supervisor at Dodge plant of 
Chrysler Corp. in Detroit, has been se- 
lected as manager of the newly-organ- 
ized Lansing Safety Council. 


L. R. Westsrook, formerly assis- 
tant director of the Cleveland experi- 
mental laboratory of the Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., has been appointed 
research manager of the company’s 
electroplating division. 


& te ake 
NEALE E. STEARNS, affiliated with 


the faculty of the School of Business 
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E M. HUFFMAN, assistant general traf- 
* fic manager of Bethlehem Steel Co. 


and Commerce at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed supervisor 
of business procedures by Inland Stee! 
Co., Chicago. 


COLEMAN SELLERs, 3rd, of the Mid 
vale Co., Philadelphia, has been elected 
a member of the board of managers of 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


RicHarp L, Davies has been made 
manager of the newly-established mar 


ket research department of the Penn- 


sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Ss & 


EK. L. McILHenny, formerly identi 
fied with the Cleveland office of the De- 
troit Rex Products Co., Detroit, has been 
made manager of the alkali division, in 
charge of sales and service of the com- 
pany's line of alkali cleaners. He is 
a graduate of Washburn College and 
took post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has spent 
the past 13 years in the metal cleaning 
industry. 


Fart G. Gore, formerly associ- 
ated with the Michigan Seamless Tube 
Co., South Mich., has been 
made production and factory manager 
of the Tube Reducing Corp., Newark, 
N. J. 


Lyons, 


2, *, *, 
“° “° 9° 


A. F. CoLtiinc has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the Wack- 
man Welded Ware Co., St. Louis. He 
will make his headquarters at the New 








York district sales office in the Chanin 
Building. 


© ©} ¢ 
Kpwarp J. LEIser, superintendent 


of the Milwaukee works of the Inte: 
national Harvester Co., is retiring af 
ter 35 years of continuous employment 
with the company. He got his first job 
as a clerk inthe gas engine department 
and saw the production of farm trac- 
tors jump from five a week in 1907 to 
125 a day at present. He rose sue- 
cessively to chief clerk in the order 
department ; production manager, foun- 
dry manager, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent in 1929. 


FrED G. HeEIss, treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Elwell-Parker 


Co., Cleveland, for 22 years, 


Klectric 
started 
on a six months’ leave of absence Jan. 
31. In honor of the event he was 
given a testimonial dinner by his asso- 
ciates in the company on eb. 1, in the 
Terminal Club at Hotel Cleveland. Mr. 
Heiss plans to locate in Florida and 
make trips to various points in the 
South. 





Wisconsin Refuses State 
Compensation for Strikers 
\UKESHA, Wis. 


employees ot the 


I ittyv-six 
Waukesha 
Motor Co., who sought to collect un- 
employment from the 


state of Wisconsin for the period cov- 


compensation 


ering a four weeks’ strike at the plant, 
were refused by the commission which 
denied liability because a labor dispute 
reason for 


was the unemployment. 


The claims amounted to $2,600. 


AFL Auto Union Wins 
Closed Shop Referendum 
ILWAUKEE — AFL - United 


Automobile Workers local union 
won the first closed shop referendum 
held by the Wisconsin employment re- 
lations board under the new state labor 
law. The terms include a 40-hr. week, 
time and a half for Saturdays, double 
time for Sundays and holidays, from 
5¢ to Zc an hour increase in pay, paid 
vacations, a steward system and shift- 
ing of employees unable to stand heavy 
work to lighter operations. 


Unions Vote to Rejoin ClO 


ANESVILLFE, WIS.—Last 

local UAW unions at the [isher 
Body and Chevrolet plants here, voted 
to renounce the AFL with which they 
had been affiliated since last spring, 
and to rejoin the CIO. 


week 


p 


Machine Tool Deliveries to 


Favor U. S. Aircraft Makers 


TASHINGTON litting in 
/ with the national defense pro 
eram, machine tool manuta¢ 
turers have voluntarily agreed to give 
priority of deliveries to American 
manufacturers of airplanes and air 
plane engines. The plan was arranged 
at a meeting here last Tuesday and 
Wednesday with Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, who will 
serve as a liaison between the machine 
tool and airplane makers for the pur 
pose of speeding up airplane produc 
tion for the War and Navy Depart 
ments. 

Airplane manufacturers, like ma 
chine tool producers, are heavily 
booked with both domestic and foreign 
orders, and had complained that pro 
duction schedules were held up by rea 
son of delayed deliveries of machine 
tools. The airplane producers previ 
ously had pledged priority in deliveries 
to the United States Government. 

Machine tool makers, when in 
formed of the plight of airplane manu 
facturers, readily agreed to give them 
priority. While airplane producers had 
described delaved deliveries of ma 
chine tools as the “bottleneck” in en 
gine output, machine tool manufactur 
ers said that there is no “bottleneck.” 
They gave assurance. however, that 
they can rearrange their orders, and, 
now acquainted with requirements, 
estimate that at their first meeting to 
work out a priority system they will 
get 80 per cent compliance from the 
industry. 


Machine Tool Committee 


It was stated that the arrangements 
for setting up the priority system will 
be in charge of a committee of ma 
chine tool manufacturers and that the 
government will participate only to the 
extent of acting as a contact. Another 
conference Was scheduled to be held in 
Washington on Wednesday of this 
week at which an enlarged group of 
machine tool builders will be present. 

Machine tool makers were informed 
that from the standpoint of national 
defense, it was only reasonabe that 
they, like engine and airplane manu 
facturers, should follow a priority sys 
tem in favor of domestic orders. 

Recently President Roosevelt named 
an interdepartmental committee to 
protect the United States by preventing 
conflict of foreign buying with army 


and navy requirements. Heading the 


committee, which is making a nation 
wide survey of the situation, is Capt. 
Harry I. Collins, director of the Pro 
curement Division, Treasury Depart 
ment. Other members are Maj. Gen. 
Henry Gibbons, army quartermastet 
general, and Rear Admiral Ray Spear, 
navy paymaster general Secretary 
\lorgenthau is liaison officer betweet 
the committee and the White House. 


Capacity Found Unbalanced 


Several weeks ago an informal su 
vey conducted by the Administration 
under Secretary Morgenthau’s direc 
tion revealed that the productive ca 
pacity of the aircraft industry was un- 
balanced in that about twice as many 
planes can now be built a month as 


engines with which t 


power them. 
Since September, the aircraft engine 
plants have placed huge orders for ma- 
chine tools on which deliveries are now 
due, some one to two months late. The 
recent survey indicates, however, that 
further large quantities of machine 
tools must be bought soon to restore 
ome semblance of balance in the pro 
ductive capacity of the industry as a 
whole. Meanwhile new buildings have 
heen erected and await occupancy of 
the needed equipment. 

The situation is further complicated 
in that the aircraft engine industry is 
In a transition stage from job-lot pro 
duction to mass production methods 
comparable with those employed in the 
automotive industry. The equipment 
being purchased is tending more and 
more to special purpose types, neces 
sitating the construction of special 
tools and fixtures which even under 
ordinary conditions take months to 
manufacture. Such machines have 
been quoted up to a year or more 
ahead in point of delivery. Up until 
now, orders from the aircraft indus 
try have been accepted on the basis of 
first come, first served. 


Morgenthau Visits Plants 


early this week, Secretary Morgen 
thau visited both the Pratt & Whitney 
plant at Hartford, Conn., and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. plant at 
Paterson, N. t He reported that both 
companies had already felt the benefit 
of the meetings held last week. As- 
serting that both Pratt & Whitney 
and Wright reported that they had re- 
ceived only about 25 per cent of the 


' ' a 
machine tor they had ordered, he 


idded 
Phev all feel that the machine tool 
people are under terrific pressure and 


can't help themselves. They build bet- 
ter tools than anyone else in the world 
and so naturally everybody wants 
them.” 

Secretary Morgenthau also stated 
that both the engine plants mentioned 
and the Glenn L. Martin Co., at Balti 
more, which he had visited previously, 
had required foreign buyers to pay in 
advance for the plant and equipment 
needed to fill their orders, and that he 
thought the procedure a good one. The 
50 per cent expansion of Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright to meet the for- 
eign orders he described as the largest 
industrial expansion that has taken 
place in this country in many years. 


Deliveries to Be Advanced 


l‘'rom other sources, it is indicated 
that deliveries of machines now on 
order from the aircraft engine plants 
have been promised between April 1 
and July 1. Considerable improvement 
1S expected in these deliveries. New 
business which has been quoted gener- 
ally on a six months’ delivery basis 
will probably be shipped the aircraft 
companies within three months. 

The discussion at Washington indi- 
cated that plant expansion of the ma- 
chine tool industry is also involved in 
the current plans. In this connection, 
representatives of the industry have 
discussed with Treasury officials what 
special tax agreements for deprecia 
tion and obsolescence allowance on the 
new facilities can be worked out with 
the Treasury. This is one of the major 
problems of the aircraft industry, also 
particularly in connection with the 
writing off of equipment used in the 
production of war orders. Instances 
have already been cited where the 
[reasury Department has permitted 
the writing off of special tools and 
equipment over the length of the con- 


tracts. 





Argetsinger Sees Slight 


Business Gains in 1940 

TOUNGSTOWN — Average busi- 
y ness during 1940 will be slightly 
ahead of 1939 despite the current let- 
up from the high rate of activity 
experienced during the fourth quarter, 
J. C. Argetsinger, vice president and 
general counsel of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., predicted here re 
cently in an address before the Ex- 
change Club. The 1940 average, how- 
ever, will be below the 1937 level, he 
added. 
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Cuyahoga River Straightening 
Will Cut Ore Unloading Time 


LEVELAND Straightening 
» of the twisted Cuyahoga River 

here, begun quietly in 1938 
after years and years of discussion, 
has reached the point where vessels 
attempting to reach up- river steel 
plants will benefit during the coming 
Great Lakes navigation season. 

Che plan for improving the crooked 
river provides for widening the navi 
gation channel at critical places, cut- 
ting back the points and easing the 
principal bends, together with the re 
building of a number of old narrow 
bridges, in order that vessels 635 ft. 
long with 70-ft. beam can safely and 
with reasonable speed navigate the 
river. 

Steel towers for three of the new 
highway bridges made necessary will 
be completed within the next few 
weeks. Lift spans over the river are 
being erected. 


Cost Under $14,000,000 


George B. Sowers is consulting en- 
gineer in charge of the improvement. 
which follows a study and report made 
by Gen. Charles Keller, retired, in 
1929. The city plan was adopted in 
January, 1931, and approved by the 
Secretary of War in March, 1931. 
Congressional authority for Federal 
aid was given in August, 1937. 

The cost for the entire project is 
estimated to be $13,781,417. 

The channel widening is divided 
into nine cuts for the most part on the 
inside of the curves and bends. 

The channel will be generally not 
less than 200 ft. wide on the straighter 
reaches where boats do not customari 
ly tie up at the docks and 250 ft. wide 
where the principal unloading docks 
are located. The width around all 
bends has been planned to pass the 
635-ft. by 70-ft. beam ore boats easily, 
and without requiring that boats 
moored to docks be moved. Two basins 
for turning boats around are provided 
for on the present length of channel 
and a third-is planned at the upper end 
of the channel extension. 


Financed Through Bonds 


The city’s portion of the cost for 
the improvement is being provided 
through the sale of $3,075,000 worth 
of bonds which were authorized by 
vote of the people in 1930, but which 
had been held by court litigation until 
the legislative authority had expired. 
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Che first contract for the construc 
tion work was awarded in Nov. 2, 
1938, and actual construction was be- 
gun on Nov. 9, 1938, or more than a 
week before the starting time specified 
in the PWA grant. 


Che lift span machinery is being 
built at the plant of the Wellman En 
gineering Co., Cleveland, and is large 
ly completed, ready for installation. 
Che electrical work is being built by 
the Dingle-Clark Co., Cleveland. The 
three new highway bridges, replacing 
three very old, obsolete and inadequate 
bridges, will be completed and in ser 
vice about June 1940, as scheduled. 


The construction of the three new 
bridges involves the following approx 
imate amounts of steel: 


Columbus Road Bridge. .1,800 tons 
Carter Bridge ; . .2,300 tons 
Upper West Third Street 

Bridge 


DORA) ook ccs vncesxca deo tons 





Approximately 5500 tons of steel 
have been used in completed bulkheads 
and an additional 1500 tons of steel 
will be used in the bulkheads under 
contract. Contracts for bulkheads and 
underpinning of bridges wall probably 
require an additional 5500 tons of 


steel. 


The new widened channel, fast 
operating bridges, together with the 
widening of the channels and cutting 
back of the bends should make it pos- 
sible for the boats to save from one 
to three hours’ time in a trip up the 


river. 





$10,947,250 Earned by 
Inland Steel in 1939 
NLAND STEEL CO, reported net 


income for 1939 of $10,947,250 
compared with $4,916,203 in 1938 
Net income for the three months ended 
Dec. 31, 1939, was $4,574,440, the 
largest profit for any three month 
March quarter of 
1937. Inland earned $6.74 per share 


peri wl since the 


last vear. Ingot production in the 
fourth quarter was at the rate of 102 
per cent of theoretical capacity, oper 
ations for the year averaging 77 per 
cent. 





Steel Men at 
Road Show 


L. PERRY, presi- 
* ident of the Car- 
negie- Illinois Steel 
Corp., (at right) at 
the National Road 
Show in Chicago, ac- 
companied by G. A. 
Price (center), dis- 
trict manager in Chi- 
cago for Carnegie- 
Illinois, and G. O. 
With, of the Chicago 
sales office. They had 
been inspecting the 
exhibit of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 





Steel Co. of Canada 
To Make Tin Plate 


ORONTO—The Steel Co. of 


Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
announce the purchase of an 
eight-acre industrial site on which 
will be erected a tin plate mill at an 
estimated cost of $1,000,000. Officials 
state that “under an arrangement with 
the principal users of tin plate in 
Canada it is proposed to proceed at 
once with the installation of a tin plate 
dipping plant with storage facilities 
for both black and tin plate. Proposals 
also are being considered for the im 
mediate installation of a future hot 
mill.” This latest development in the 
company’s enlargement plan, which 
when carried out over possibly a pe 
riod of years, is part ot the expendi 
ture totaling about $15,000,000 re 
ported at the annual meeting last year 
Ross H. McMaster, president of the 
Steel Co. of Canada, states in a report 
Your company starts 
the year with a substantial backlog of 


to shareholders: * 


unfilled orders and production con 
tinues at full capacity. The ultimate 
consumption of steel products has been 
considerably below the rate of pro- 
duction during the recent months. 
Prospects for the current year are en 
couraging, but will depend largely 
upon the extent to which war require 
ments may engage the Canadian steel 
facilities. So far the use of your com- 
pany’s products for such purposes has 
heen extremely limited. The new open 
hearth furnace, construction of which 
was started early in September, came 
into production before the close of the 
year.” 





Canadian Machine Tool Plants 
At Capacity; Imports Up 


d l SORONTO—Demand for machin- 
ery and machine tools is respon- 


sible for capacity production by prac- 
tically all Canadian makers, and in 
addition imports from the United 
States and Great Britain have reached 
almost record proportions in the past 
two or three months. While much of 
the demand is for production of war 
supplies of various kinds, sales also 
are heavy for ordinary peace time ac- 
tivities. New business in the machin- 
ery and machine tool lines is of a 
widely diversified nature and_ in- 
quiries are appearing in increasing 
number in connection with plant addi- 
tions and new plants in many parts 
of the Dominion, while at the same 


time there has been extensive replace 
ment demand due to discarding of 
obsolete or worn out tools for more 
efficient equipment. While much of the 
demand is for new equipment, there 
has been heavy demand for used tools 
and it is stated that there is compara- 
tively little in the way of rebuilt or 
used tools on the market in this coun- 
try. 





Canadian Shipyards 
Get War Contracts 


ORONTO—In connection with 
the shipbuilding program = an 

nounced by Canadian govern 
ment officials, which will include 46 
anti-submarine boats of the “whale 
catcher” type, a number of contracts 
have been placed. Canadian shipbuild- 
ing companies that have been awarded 
contracts to date are Davie Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Lauzon, Que., subsidiary of 
Canada Steamship Lines, to build 10 
ships; Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mon 
treal, eight; Marine Industries, Sorel, 
Que., seven; Morton Engineering Co., 
(Juebec, Que., six. Ontario companies 
also have received contracts, including 
the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., 
Port Arthur, Ont., which has an order 
for eight ships. The 
Shipyards, Ltd., 


also has orders for construction of 


( ‘ollingwood 
Collingwood, Ont., 


several vessels of this tvpe, and while 
the exact number has not been made 
public, it is said to be between six and 
eight. Other contracts will be placed 
immediately with other Canadian ship 
builders, including George T. Daple & 
Son, Levis, Que., the St. John (N. B.) 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co.; Halli 
fax Shipyards, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., 
and three shipbuilding companies on 
the Pacific Coast. The ships of the 








Imports of Metal Working Machinery 
into Canada, December, 1939 


Total 


United United a 

Classification States Kingdom Countries 
Drilling and _ boring 

machines $49,073 $87 $49,160 
Grinding machines 43,770 6,026 19,796 
Lathes 90,649 1.297 92.068 
Milling machines 79,338 119 80.750 
Planers 
Presses : . 16,631 16,631 
Rolling mill machines 56,240 56,240 
Shapers and slotters 16,698 16,698 
Not otherwise listed. 274,178 4.859 280,777 

Grand Totals $626,577 $12,388 $642,120 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


“whale 
$400,000 to 


catcher” type will cost’ tron 
$600,000 each tully 
equipped. 

Bids have been closed tor 28 trawl 
ers or mine-sweepers of large stand 
ard type, which will cost about $400, 
0OO each or total around $11,000,000 
Contracts placed and those in prospect 
will provide sufficient business to 
keep all Canadian shipyards running 
at full time for more than a year 





Union Walkout Ends 
At Aliquippa Plant 


I'TTSBURGH. — Installation of a 

new combination tonnage rate SVS- 
tem on which proper notification to 
union officials was made, resulted in 
a walkout of some union employees 
which forced a cessation of work by 
approximately 200 workmen at Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Aliquippa tin 
plate temper pass mill department 
early this week. 

The walkout, which constituted a 
violation of the union's agreement with 
the company, was short lived, the men 
returning to work at the new rate 
with the matter to be taken up in the 
routine manner as set forth in the 
agreement between company and the 
SWOC. 





Court to Review Decision 
On Steel Wage Minimum 


ASHINGTON—Complying 

with the Government’s petition 
for review on a writ of certiorari, 
the Supreme Court on Monday 
agreed to review the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, which held last 
October that the Department of La- 
bor exceeded its authority and mis- 
interpreted the term “locality” in the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
when it made its minimum steel wage 
determination in November, 1938. 


Counsel for the Lukens Steel Co., 
and six other small Eastern steel mills 
had opposed the Supreme Court re- 
view. 

The steel wage determination, which 
provided for minimum wage rates 
ranging from 62'%c. to 45c. but which 
recognized no wage differential be- 
tween Eastern mills and plants in 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Chicago, 
has been inoperative by court injunc- 
tion since March 1939. 





The Edgcomb Steel Corp., 350 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., has been appointed 
distributer of seamless stainless steel pipe 
and tubing for Globe Stainless Tube Co., Mil- 
waukee 
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New Deal “Tinkering” U. S. Toward 
Ruin, 10 AFL Leaders Declare 


NCESSANT “tinkering” by the 
New Deal has failed to solve the 


nation’s economic problems and 
one tragic result of its seven years ot 
experimentation has been a_ wide- 
spread destruction of confidence, 10 


prominent AFL leaders said this week. 


In establishing the “growing domin- 
ion of the Federal Government over 
the American people” the New Deal 
has divided labor, dislocated the coun- 
trys finances, left the country with 
10,000,000 unemployed, embittered re- 
lations between employers and em- 
ployees and lifted the public debt by 
$40,000,000,000, they said. 


While William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, recently presented President 
Roosevelt a birthday cake, other AFL 
leaders, including William Hutchin 
son, president, the International Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters, and Matthew 
Woll, AFL vice-president, now charge 
the Administration with: 


“]—Tinkering with the hours and 
wages of labor under the NRA. 

“2—Tinkering with the cost of la- 
bors’ food under the AAA. 

“3—Tinkering with property rights 
in the confiscation of private gold 
savings. 


“4-_Tinkering with the foundations 


of American Government in the at 
tack on the Supreme Court.” 

The 10 labor leaders, whose attack 
followed recent criticism of the New 
Deal by John L, 
Ci: pointed to the steel industry's tax 


Lewis, head of the 


burden. They said: 

“In 1929 steel taxes represented I4c. 
per dollar of wages paid. In 1938 
wages equaled 2lc. per dollar. In 
1929 steel taxes represented $2.91 per 
ton of finished steel produced. In 1938 
steel taxes represented $5.18 per ton. 

‘To succeed,” the AFL officers said, 
“industry needs ample and continued 
financing, satisfactory supplies of raw 
material, satisfied labor, adequate 
transportation, public confidence, rea- 
sonable taxation and profits. All these 
factors have been latent in the Ameri 
can economy for the past seven years, 
and yet, for reasons that are known 
to all who deal with industry, they 
have not been permitted to function.” 

Few New Deal activities were ig 
nored by the AFL group which told 
its followers that: “The hour has 
come for Americans to recognize the 
dangers that confront them, and to 
join in a united effort to halt the drift 
toward national insolvency and indus 
trial collapse, and to extend opportu 
nity for the Americans of today and 
tomorrow.” 





5 NLRB Elections at 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 


WwW: SHINGTON—Conflict be 
tween the AFL and CIO over 
collective bargaining representation at 
the plant of the United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Bessemer, Ala., is to be 
settled by five separate elections or 
dered by the National Labor Relations 
Soard. The ClO-Amalgamated Asso 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, through the SWOC, contends that 
all production and maintenance em- 
ployees constitute a unit appropriate 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. Five AFL craft units contend 
that separate bargaining units should 
be established along craft lines. The 
board ruled that the production and 
maintenance employees could be con- 
sidered either as a single unit or as 
five separate units and said that the 
determining factor should be the de- 
sires of the employees themselves and 
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on Tuesday of last week ordered that 
elections be held within 30 days. 

The board announced last Wednes 
day that an election would be held 
within 30 days among the production 
and maintenance employees of R. \. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co. and Cin- 
cinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, to determine whether they desire 
to be represented by Independent Em- 
ployees Organization, by the Amalga- 
mated or by neither. 

Upon the basis of a stipulation the 
board has announced an order requir 
ing National Steel Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, to disestablish the Na- 
tional Union of Philadelphia as the 
collective bargaining agency for any 
of its employees. 

The board has announced certifica- 
tion of SWOC Lodge No. 1060 of 
Amalgamated Association as the sole 
collective bargaining agency selected 
by a majority of the production and 
maintenance employees of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., 





following an election resulting in a 
count of 785 for the CIO affiliate, 355 
for Federated Industrial Union, \W ick- 
wire, Local No. 1060 of Federated In- 


dustrial Union, and 28 votes for 
neither. 
Having been advised by AI‘ L's !n 


ternational moulders Union Local 177, 
that it does not desire to participate in 
an election among certain employees 
of Borg-Warner Corp., Muncie Foun 
dry Division, Muncie, Ind., the board 
has amended its Jan. 16 direction of 
election by striking the union’s name 
from the ballot to be used in the elec- 
tion. 





L. N. Shannon Nominated 
President of A.F.A. 


LL. N. Shannon, vice-president and 
works manager, Stockham Pipe Fit- 
tings Co., Birmingham, and _ present 
vice-president of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, was nominated 
for the presidency of the association 
at a recent meeting of the nominating 
committee. Herbert S. Simpson, presi- 
dent, National Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, and a past director of the asso- 
ciation, Was 
president. 

Directors nominated to serve three- 
year terms were: Henry S. Washburn, 
president, Plainville Casting  Co., 
Plainville, Conn.; George W. Cannon, 
vice-president, Campbell, Wyatt and 
Cannon Foundry Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; L. P. Robinson, sales manager, 
Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland; 
Harold J. Roast, vice-president, Cana- 
dian Bronze Co., Montreal, Canada, 
and B. D. Claffey, Gray Iron Division, 
General Malleable Corp., Waukesha, 


Wis. 


nominated for vice- 





Monthly Inventory Reports 
May Be Broken Down 
ASHINGTON — Present plans 


f the Department of Commerce 
in its first effort to establish monthly 
reports on industrial inventories pro- 
pose an overall composite picture by 
values only. Tentative consideration, 
however, is being given to gathering 
data by segregated industries, includ- 
ing steel, to show quantities on hand 
at both producing and consuming 
sources. It was conceded that the un- 
dertaking would be extremely compli- 
cated as it applies to such industries 
as steel with its large variety of prod- 
ucts. It would be done, if at all, by a 
sampling process rather than by send- 
ing out questionnaires to all producers 
and consumers. 


——— 
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.. SUMMARY OF THE WEEK... 





.../ngot production declines sharply; 
Youngstown District down to 49 per 
cent. 


... Rate for industry at 71‘, per cent, but 


incoming business is not supporting it. 


... Steel and pig tron prices firm: scrap 


price trend still downward. 


ITH dwindling backlogs and no improvement 

in the volume of new business, steel companies 

have reduced operations again this week. 
The decline in the average rate for the industry is five 
and a half points to 71% per cent, which makes a loss 
of 10'% points from a fortnight ago. 

In some districts, however, the curtailment of oper- 
ations is more drastic than the decline for the industry 
as a whole would indicate. On a percentage basis, the 
sharpest drops were in Southern Ohio, which went off 
14 points to 615 per cent, and in the Youngstown 
district, which is 13 points down at 49 per cent, by 
far the lowest rate in the country. The Chicago dis- 
trict has dropped 10'% points to 75 per cent, Pitts- 
burgh is off four points to 69 per cent, Cleveland- 
Lorain is six points lower at 69 per cent, and the Bir- 
mingham district, where operations were steady dur- 
ing January, has dropped six points to 88 per cent. 
There have been moderate gains in the St. Louis and 
Western districts, but these are of no significance 
on a tonnage basis. 

A continuance of the decline is probable untii pro- 
duction and incoming tonnage are in closer alinement. 
New orders in the past week are estimated as approxi- 
mately equal to not more than 45 per cent of capacity. 
The excess of current production over new business is, 
of course, accounted for by backlog tonnage, which is 
still quite large in some products, notably rails and 
track accessories, while in some other products it has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Ingot output in January, amounting to 5,017,588 
gross tons, was only moderately below that of Decem- 
ber and was the fourth consecutive total of more than 
5,000,000 tons in a month. The average operating rate 
last month was 83.18 per cent. 
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CCOMPANYING the declining volume of steel pro- 

duction there has been a corresponding reduction 
in pig iron activity. On Feb. 1 the number of fur- 
naces in blast was 177, a loss of 14 from the 191 that 
were active on Jan. 1. Production of coke pig iron in 
January totaled 3,600,020 gross tons compared with 
3,768,336 tons in December. This was a decline of 
4'5 per cent calculated on the daily basis of 116,126 
tons last month against 121,559 tons in December. 
Twelve steel company furnaces went out and one went 
in and three merchant furnaces discontinued opera- 
tions. Since Feb. 1 a few additional furnaces have 
gone out. 

The downward trend of scrap prices continues to 
reflect the uncertain outlook for steel. A decline of 
50c. at Pittsburgh and one of 25c. at Chicago bring 
THE IRON AGE scrap composite price down to $17.08 
from $17.33 last week. A year ago scrap began to 
show moderate signs of strength by mid-February. 

While the falling off in new business, which has been 
in evidence since November, but more noticeably since 
the holiday period, appears to have halted, there is 
as yet no indication of a reversal of trend. Steel 
companies estimate that several more weeks may be 
needed to bring about an approximate balance of new 
business and production at a rate below the current 
level. Some consumers of steel are buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and others are remaining out of the 
market until present inventories are depleted. 


HERE is an air of expectancy among buyers with 

regard to the price situation, but steel companies, 
still mindful of the price break of May, 1939, and its 
consequences, are on guard against a repetition of 
that occurrence. Where prices have been subject to 
a real test, buyers have found quotations firm. There 
is as yet no well-founded basis for the conclusions ar- 
rived at in some quarters that the recent widely pub- 
licized iron ore sale is a forerunner of price changes 
in either pig iron or finished steel. Such price irregu- 
larities as at present exist are chiefly in secondary 
markets. 

With the approach of spring and with the gradua! 
depletion of consumer inventories carried over from 
the fourth quarter, it is believed in the trade that 
new buying will expand moderately, though the change 
may not be in evidence for some weeks. Fabricated 
structural steel, which has been in winter doldrums, 
has expanded this week with lettings of 28,900 tons, 
double the previous week’s total, while reinforcing 
bar lettings were 13,100 tons, also an improvement 
over recent weekly totals. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
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19830 , 2.192¢., Jan 7: 1.962c., Dec 9 18.21, Jan 7 15.90, Dec. 16 15.00, Feb. 18; 11.25, Dee. 9 
1929 hes ; 2.236c., May 28; 2.192c., Oct. 29 18.71,May 14 18.21, Dec. 17 17.58, Jan. 29; 14.08, Dec. 3 
1928 2.192c., Dec. 11; 2.131c., Jan 3 18.59, Nov. 27 17.04, July 24 16.50, Dec. 31; 13.08, July 9 
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STEEL OPERATIONS 


... Rate for industry declines five 
and a half points to 71% per cent 


NGO] 


sharply for the second week. This 


production has dropped 
week's decline is five and a half points 
to 71% per cent. Thus the present 
rate is 10% points below that of two 
weeks ago. 

Theré was a decline of four points 
at PirrspurGH to 69 per cent, one of 
101% points to 75 per cent at CHICAGO, 
while a still greater drop has occurred 
in the YOUNGSTOWN district, where the 
rate is now only 49 per cent, off 13 
points from last week. The CLEVE 
LAND-LORAIN rate is down six points 
to 69 per cent. SOUTHERN Onto has 
also dropped sharply to 61% per cent. 
In the BIRMINGHAM district, where 
operations were steady during Janu- 
ary, there has been a decline from 94 
per cent to 88 per cent. 





NEW BUSINESS 


... ncoming orders at Pittsburgh 
equal to 40 to 45% ingot rate 


[TH no indication as to whether 

it is significant as a reversal of 
the downward trend, the falling off in 
new steel business at PirrspurGu had 
halted in the past week, with the total 
volume of specifications practically 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Incoming orders were heavy enough 
to support an ingot rate ranging from 
40 to 45 per cent of capacity, the dif- 
ference between this and the current 
operating rate being made up by the 
reduction of backlogs. 

Although unfilled tonnage has de- 
clined substantially from early Decem- 
ber, actual backlogs today are still in 
excess of those which existed previ- 
ous to the declaration of war in 
Europe. If no increase in the present 
rate of business materializes, however, 
before the middle of March, the larger 
part of steel backlogs will have been 
dissipated and buying as well as opera- 
tions by that time should approximate 
a strictly hand-to-mouth condition. 

lat rolled steel purchases by Ford 
Motor Co. were to have been made 
early this week and, since they were 
to have involved cut lengths, the re 
cent $2 a ton coil extra is not. in- 
volved. 


New orders at Cuicaco are being 
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received at a low and disappointing 
rate. It is only occasionally that a 
day's bookings will total as much as 50 
per cent of that day’s shipment 

Though the immediate future seems 
to hold little important tonnage in 
prospect other than possible purchases 
by the automobile industry, Ciicaco 
sellers are not entirely without opti 
mism. Many feel that the inventories 
of steel upon which most consumers 
have been living these past few weeks 
are being depleted, and that something 
more than the current fill-in business 
may be expected soon. 

A good tonnage of rails and other 
steel products for railroad car con 
struction is on order and will be rolled 
and shipped over the next few months. 
The inquiries for thousands of addi 
tional cars, which prior to Jan. 1 were 
expected to have developed by this 
time, have not yet been seen. Produc 
tion of farm tractors and farm imple- 
ments continues at a high rate. Some 
companies are finding it difficult to 
supply dealers with floor models of 
tractors, so great is the consumer de 
mand. Implements are being manu 
factured now and held in stock await 
ing the spring orders. 
numerous modest steel 
YOUNGS 


Receipt of 
orders at CLEVELAND and 
rowN since Feb, 1 indicates good op- 
erations on the part of many small 
manufacturing firms which either do 
not have large inventories or do not 


With 


the larger steel consumers remaining 


feel hesitant over the outlook. 


on the sidelines, however, aggregate 
incoming tonnage for steel mills has 
been low. 

Order backlogs of alloy steel divi- 
sions are buoying up electric furnace 
production in Ohio, contrary to the 
downward trend in open hearth ac 
tivity. 

Bar mills in the CLEVELAND and 
YOUNGSTOWN areas are enabled to de- 
vote more time to the production of 
special sections. As some of these 
sections require as high as five hot 
mill passes and five cold draws, with 
an anneal in between, production was 
hampered during the period of over- 
crowded schedules which 
until recently. 


prevailed 


\ small amount of replacement buy- 
ing of bars and plates by warehouses, 
some moderate export bookings of 
ship plates, and the usual miscellane 
ous demand is maintaining new  busi- 


ness in EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA at a 





_. THIS WEEK'S MARKET NEWS .. . 


rate equal to about 50 per cent of ca 
pacity. As backlogs of plate mills in 
that area are practically non-existent, 
operating rates in steel making and 
finishing departments are dependent en- 
tirely upon current sales. \ district 
plate producer has estimated that roll 
ing for export shipment is accounting 
for 20 percentage points of the pres 
ent operating rate and without this 
export, new business would be equal 
to about 30 per cent of capacity, 
\warding of contracts to Canadian 
shipyards for the construction of anti- 
submarine boats is expected to result 
in the purchase of about 2000 tons of 
hull plates in the East. The E. W 
Budd Mfg. Co. has placed its first 
quarter stainless requirements for the 
trailers it is building for the /ruehaut 
‘Trailer Co. 





PRICES 


. . » Quotations are generally firm 
Test of sheets and _ strip 


expected 


HIE there is an air of expec- 
tancy among buyers with regard 
to the price situation, the mills are 
holding firmly to established quota 
tions. Principal signs of weakness are 
in secondary markets, such as fabri 
cated structural steel and reinforcing 
bars. A test of sheet prices is expect- 
ed this week at Detroit, where a quan 
tity of material may be bought by an 
automobile company. Still mindful ot 
the price break of May, 1939, the maj)- 
or steel companies are on guard 
against a repetition of that episode. 
Conclusions have heen arrived at 
in some quarters that a sale of iron 
ore to the Ford Motor Co. at an un- 
disclosed, but reportedly low price, 1S 
a forerunner of lower prices for pig 
iron, but pig iron producers state that 
such conclusions are ill-founded and 
they look for no reaction of this kind 
in the pig iron market. 





PIG IRON 


Vo evidence of weakness in 
prices as result of ore deal 


HE recent sale of iron ore by the 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, to the Ford Motor Co. 
at an undisclosed price, reported as 
below the market, has had no effect on 
pig iron quotations, according to lead- 
ing sellers. Conclusions arrived at in 





some quarters that lower pig iron 
prices might result from this trans 


action are not well founded, s¢ llers 


state. 

Pig iron shipments at some points 
have been steady during the past week 
but new buying is light. The volume ot 
inquiries Irom abroad iS cl feature OT 
the market. 

Small sales to Turkey and Greeec« 
are reported in the New York district 
but difficulties in obtaining exchange 
and shipping space plus a desire of 
some countries to concentrate first on 


imports of more strategic materials 
than pig iron are obstacles to U. S 
exporters. 

Foundry coke shipments of CLevi 
LAND sellers continue strong this 
month after January showed a 10 pet 
cent gain over December. Pig 1ron 
shipments there are easing off slowly, 
however. New business continues dull 
at PirtspurGuH with shipments run 
ning below a month ago. The lowe1 
ingot rate at PirtspurGH portends the 
banking of some steel making stacks 
this month. 


\lthough 


PHILADELPHIA Were about one-third 


January shipments in 


below December, present indications 


are that lebruary deliveries will at 


least equal the December volun 
Fresh buying is still very light, con 
sisting entirely of carlots for rounding 
out analyses. A few export inquiries 
are still circulating, but outside of the 
placing of 1000 tons of semi-bessemet 
for Scandinavian delivery, few of thes 
proposals are materializing into actual 
orders. Stove makers are showing a 
seasonal gain in operations and hard 
ware and soil pipe foundries are still 
actively engaged. lor the PHILApE! 
PHIA district as a whole, melting op 


1 


erations are little changed from. the 
December rate. 

lhe general situation at Boston has 
not changed except that furnace rep 
resentatives believe the expected buy 
ing movement will start earlier than 
anticipated a week ago. They say that 
the continued high rate of foundry 
operations is taking yard stocks down 
more rapidly than has been appreci 
ated. There is nothing to indicate the 
New England melt will decrease fot 
some time to come. 

The strong machine tool melt in the 
SOUTHERN Onto district continues to 
support a steady shipment of pig iron 
Melters generally, however, are not 
anticipating their requirements, cur 
rent ordering being in small lots, not 
exceeding 150 tons. Furnace interests 
expect a renewal of more 
within the next few 


generally 
active buying 


weeks, since present shipment rates 


xhaust current first quarter cot 
tracts before the close of the quarter. 
Seasonal influences continue to keep 
the stove and agricultural implement 
found on light schedules, but mod 


automot}$ive 


erate improvement in_ the 


shipments at Burrao are hold 


ing up and investigations have show1 


> _ 
sat | WAVING 1 ; mediate 
material to be moving Into immediat 


onsumption 


founds yperations are 


encouraging. 
January pig iron shipments at Chi 


par with those of 


cago were about on a ] 


December, while foundry coke activity 
increased somewhat. Little change is 
expecte d this month, though the move 
ment of iron mav_ be slightly less 


foundry me 


It is spotty but the gen 


eral level held up well 


through Jan 
uary lhree blast furnaces have been 
banked there in recent weeks 
Carnegie [llinois will soon begin the 
construction of 142 new Koppers 
Becker coke ovens in two batteries of 


t 


71 ovens each at Gary works to re 


place old equipment 





SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


... Buying is being done on hand- 


to-mouth basis 


UYING at PirrspurGH proceeds 
B on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis 
with irregular weekly sales totals. 
\ctual specifications last week were 
at a slightly faster pace than the week 
before. Although backlogs have been 
reduced considerably from their high 
point last December, unfilled tonnage 
is not small. The recent purchase by 
(;sreat Britain of raw steel is evidence 
f previous reports that Britain's steel 
ingot capacity is insufficient to take 
care of finished steel demand. Britain 
Is expected to continue tts policy ot 
holding as manv of its foreign cus 
tomers as possible, regardless of wat 


conditions. 





oo s PAsthLEe cos 


Market not active but sales 


average about 50% of capacity 


“HE demand for plates is gener 
‘| ally quite dull, but nevertheless 
the orders that flow in to the mills 
continue to average about 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

Canadian shipyards, which have just 
received contracts for anti-submarine 
boats, may purchase about 2000 tons 
of plates in the United States within 


the near future. 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Har 
risburg, Pa., has been awarded a Navy 
1300 tons for stocks at vari- 


ous Navy vards. 


\lost of the 
1 


iInquIry 
shipyards in Holland and 


export plate 
comes from 


ie Scandinavian countries 





REINFORCING BARS 


foeards 13.100 tons 


soft spots in prices 


Some 


EINFORCING § steel awards of 
R 13,100 tons include 3500 tons for 
the Grand Coulee Dam, Odair, Wash. ; 
2700 tons for two housing projects 
at New Orleans; 2200 tons for two 
graving docks at Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii; 1100 tons at San Francisco for 
a housing project and 1000 tons for a 
hospital unit at Wilmington, Del. 


\mong new reinforcing projects of 
3925 tons is 1365 tons for Quarter- 
master supplies in Brooklyn. 


Soft spots in the reinforcing bar 
price structure continue in various 
parts of the country with irregularities 


showing up in rail bar bids. 





SHEETS AND STRIP 


Varket is drifting with new 
sales not improving 


N° noticeable change in the sheet 
4 and strip sales picture in Pitts- 
BURGH is expected in the near future, 
with the possible exception of the Ford 
purchase which may be made this 
week. Tonnage involved there will 
undoubtedly not be as large as at first 
reported and, despite previous impres- 
sions, did not specifically involve test- 
ing of the $2 coil extra. Miscellaneous 
buying of sheets and strip is still con- 
Prices are 
firm on major flat rolled products. 


spicuous by its absence. 


Curtcaco mills are receiving little 
With the exception of 
possible buying in Detroit soon, noth- 


new business. 


ing important is in sight. It is be- 
however, that the spring 
months will bring a resumption of buy- 


heved, 


ing from the general manufacturing 
Inventories that were built up 
during the final quarter of 1939 are 
being worked down now, and it is felt 
that normal buying to sustain current 


trade. 


operations will be necessary shortly. 
Hot rolled sheets, 18 gage and heavier, 
are available in Cuicaco in 10 davs to 


two weeks. 


New business at CLEVELAND has con- 
sisted principally of numerically good 
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small orders which may indicate larger 
tonnages to come later this quarter. 
In general the tendency of the market 
is to drift at present. Producers are 
disposed to stay firm behind the coil 
extra inaugurated last fall. The gal- 
vanized sheet market is quiet but may 
gain headway before long when South 
ern dealers begin their seasonal re- 
plenishment of stocks. 

Sheet trade in the Sr. Louts area 
is dull, as jobbers have been slow in 
liquidating their stocks because cold 
weather has held back buying by 
farmers. 

SOUTHERN Onto mills report that 
tonnage received during the past week 
was slightly better than during the 
preceding period. Weather conditions 
continue to hold jobbers demand to a 
minimum. 


TUBULAR GOODS 


. . » Oil country demand fairly 





good at Pittsburgh 


a goods sales at PitTts- 
BURGH remain the bright spot in 
the steel picture on a comparative 
basis. With oil country stocks in the 
field at a low point, a better demand 
has been emanating from oil com- 
panies and both casing and drill pipe 
aggregate totals reflect additional ex- 
port business. Miscellaneous line pipe 
demand continues at a fair level. 
Aggregate orders of CLEVELAND sell- 
ers have slumped in the past 10 days. 
All the principal classifications includ- 
ing oil country goods, line pipe, and 
standard pipe are quieter. Producers 
are still building up their inventories. 





MERCHANT BARS 


. . » No evidence as yet that de- 
mand is expanding 


HE total volume of hot rolled 
bar sales at PirrspurGH the past 
week was no smaller than the week 
before, but aggregate demand is some- 
what less than a month ago. Fairly 
prompt delivery is now being promised 
by mills, especially on the larger sizes. 
A slight pickup in specifications at 
PITTSBURGH is due to automobile com- 
pany releases. 
New business at CLEVELAND showed 
a slight gain recently but hardly 
enough tonnage was forthcoming to 
ascertain whether a trend had started. 
With backlogs lower, some mills are 
now engaged on profitable but time- 
consuming special sections which they 
were unable to work off during the 
earlier rush. On some of these sec- 
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tions as many as five hot mill passes 
and five cold draws are required. Ship- 
ments of bar mills continue to decline. 

General demand, with 
emphasis being supplied by makers of 
automotive parts, cold drawers, job- 
bers and farm equipment plants, has 
supplied Cuicaco mills with a good 
backlog of bar orders. Order books 
are being worked down today at a 


particular 


rapid rate, since incoming business is 
not great, but delivery still requires 
four to six weeks at some plants. 





COLD FINISHED BARS 


. . . Principal support is from 


automotive industry 


OLD finished bar demand has 

been given some support recent- 
ly by automotive requirements. Sales 
to miscellaneous users have shown lit- 
tle or no change in volume. Prices re- 
main firm. 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 


.. . Lettings nearly 29,000 tons, a 
sizable gain 


ABRICATED structural steel let- 

tings of 28,900 tons are more than 
double those in the previous week. 
Outstanding awards are 10,500 tons 
for two graving docks at Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii; 3800 tons for the Central 
Avenue viaduct, Chicago; 1750 tons 
for a wind tunnel and test chamber at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; 1500 
tons for an apartment building at 737 
Park Avenue, New York; and 1000 
tons for intake gates for the Bonne- 
ville Dam, Ore. 

New structural steel projects ad- 
vanced to 13,700 tons from 6530 tons 
last week. The only sizable new in- 
quiries are 5000 tons for the Rainbow 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
1500 tons for a bridge over Dutch 
Kills, in Queens, New York. 

Mill backlogs of structural steel 
specifications have declined substan- 
tially. 

New construction projects in the 
Middle West are not numerous and 
tonnage that may be expected in the 
immediate future is insignificant. As 
an example of the extreme inactivity, 
in the past two months not a single 
state letting has been advertised by 
Wisconsin, Minnesota or the Dakotas. 


Fabricating plants in the St. Louts 
district are reported to be down to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent of capacity, 
cold weather interfering with planned 
building projects. 





WIRE PRODUCTS 


. Buying by merchants for 
spring not yet evident 


IRE makers at PitrsspurGis still 

note the effects of bad weather 
throughout the country, with no ap- 
preciable change in the volume of in- 
coming merchant wire business. Im 
provement is in the offing, however, 
since the majority of jobbers have in- 
sufficient stocks to take care of ordi- 
nary spring demand, while many steel 
companies themselves find their stocks 
unsatisfactory. Rod and manufac- 
turers wire business is only fair 

CLEVELAND sellers report new ton 
nage gaining only slowly. The poor 
comparison with one year ago is not 
as serious as it might seem when such 
factors as the high rate of activity 
during the fourth quarter of 1939, the 
severe cold weather and the fact that 
a price change was made one year ago 
are taken into consideration. 

Orders in the CHicaco district are 
not exceeding 50 per cent of produc 
tion, industrial demand accounting for 
most of what business there is. Orders 
from jobbers in the rural districts are 
mainly for fill-in purposes, since farm- 
ers show little interest in merchant 
wire products until spring arrives. 

The Bureau of Reclamation takes 
bids at El Paso, Tex., Feb. 23, for 
furnishing and erecting approximately 
71%4 miles of chain-link fence, com 
plete with pipe posts, bracing, truss 
rods, 6-ft. wire fabric, gates and ac- 
cessories, and with posts set in con- 
crete footing or attached to existing 


bridges. 





RAILROAD BUYING 


Locomotives outstanding in 


January equipment purchases 


TOTAL of 28 locomotives, 209 
freight cars, five passenger-train 
cars and 72,942 tons of rails were pur- 
chased by domestic railroads in Janu- 
ary, according to Railway Age. In ad- 
dition, orders for 10 locomotives for 
export were reported during the 
month. In January, a year ago, eight 
locomotives, three freight cars and 47 
passenger-train cars were purchased. 
In September, 1939, the peak of the 
fall equipment buying wave, 52 loco- 
motives and 24,231 freight cars were 
ordered. Of the January, 1940, loco- 
motive purchases, 24 were steam 
driven and four diesel-electric pro- 
pelled. 
Court approval has been given to 
the Rock Island 1940 budget of $7,- 











486,000, which includes the purchase 
of 26,500 tons of new rail and 22,400 
tons of old rails for relaying, the mod 
and 30 


ernization of 10 passenger 


ne Warehouse stocks at present are 
more than ample for existing demand, 


ut an mportant increase in buying 


would require heavy replacement put 


TIN PLATE 


Operations remain at 63% 


...€rop damage to be a factor 


freight locomotives and the improve- chase by the warehouses. Mill ship 
foe ret _— e 1 ) . 1 . 

, f 200 freight cars. O 1e 2 ments to warehouses are back to not . . 
man ¢ git 7 Sa = Ps trehouse "i cK to me FTXIN plate operations this week 
500 tons ot new rail covered by the mal on most products ut some spe- eal 2 
; a : , s ire estimated at 63 per cent, un- 
budget, 15,500 tons were purchased clalties are trom six to eight weeks be . : 

os : ; ee changed from a week ago, and there 
last fall for delivery this year. The hind schedule. Prices are generally 


remaining 10,000 tons will be bought 


this year 


Louisiana & Arkansas is seeking 
authority to sell equipment trust cer 
tificates to apply on the purchase of 
$1,707,285. This 
55 freight cars to be 


\merican Car & 


costing 


equipment t 
5 


figure covers 
built by Foundry 
Co., and nine used locomotives to be 
purchased from Kansas City Southern 
Railroad. 

Wabash has placed orders for one 


66-hp. diesel-electric switcher with 
Locomotive Co, and one 
with Electro-Motive ( orp 


( ‘Opp. r Co. 


\merican 
lennessee 
is seeking bids on eight 
dump cars and the Navy Department 


is inquiring for four freight cars 





WAREHOUSE BUSINESS 


. Eastern districts experienced 
sales decline in January 

UYING in January in the Metro 

politan New York-New 


area showed sharp seasonal drop from 


Jersey 


the December level, but was substan 
tially above January, 1939. Relatively, 
sheet demand took the biggest slump 
in the month, while the call for alloys 
The 


credited 


showed little change in volume. 
S 


decline in sheet buying is 
largely to the extreme weather which 
hampered activities on many building 
Export interest was also at 


low ebb in January, but lately there 


pre ] ects, 


have been indications of reviving ex 
port demand. Pending inquiries for 
tin plate and zine sheets for shipment 
abroad are rather heavy, but buyers 


are very slow in closing on this busi 


lirin, except tor occasional concessions 


on ralvanized sheets 


Sales in PHILADELPHIA in January 


were about 25 per cent below the De 


cember volume, but February activity 


is expected to show a seasonal in 
crease. The present demand has a very 
broad base and orders are fairly nu 
merous, but the shortening of mill de- 
liveries has caused a reduction in the 
tonnage involved in each order. Out 
side ot which are 


reintorcing bars, 


subject to minor concessions, prices 


are holding closely to published levels 

CHICAGO steel warehouses in Janu 
ary experienced a decline of 15 to 20 
per cent from December. This record 
is considered fairly good, however, in 
view of the fact that December was a 
peak month and that January activity 
was hampered considerably by heavy 
snow and low temperatures through 
Middle West. An 
trend is expected this month to be con 
tinued through March. 


out the upward 





BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS 


{utomotive and export buy- 


ing in fair volume 


[ . of producers ot bolts. 
nuts and rivets at CLEVELAND is 


that first quarter business will average 
out to a good sized gain compared to 
one year ago, although down sharply 
fourth quarter of 1939. 
customers admittedly are hesitant and 
inclined to wait. Specifications have 
been received from the automotive in- 
dustry and export markets in fair 
volume. 


from Some 


is additional evidence that no further 
important declines are in prospect for 
Total specifications 
The seri- 


the near future. 
are better than a week ago. 
ous damage to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables 


because of the unseasonably 


cold weather in the southern parts of 
the country, will undoubtedly cause a 
far more rapid decline in the present 
stocks of canned fruits and vegetables 
than would have been thought a month 
ago. This condition will undoubtedly 


he reflected in heavier can programs 


later this vear. 





Horace T. Potts Co. in 
Business 125 Years 


H YRACE T. 
iron and 
Philadelphia, celebrated its 125th year 
in the warehouse business on Feb. 3 


Potts Co., the oldest 


steel warehouse in 


with a birthday party attended by 200 
their The 
company was organized in 1815 and 


employees and families. 
its management has been continuously 
in the hands of the Potts family. At 
present control of the company is 
vested in the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions of the founder’s family. 

\mong those given recognition at 
the gathering for length of continuous 
service were Thomas C. Potts, active 
head of the firm who has been associ- 
ated with the company for 50 years, 
Harrison Potts, with 49 years of ser- 
vice, Patrick Holland, with 48 years. 
Horace M. Potts, with 46 years and 
M. J. Graff, with 44 years. Several 
women employees have been with the 
company for over 30 years. 


Weekly Bookings of Construction Steel 





Week Ended Year to Date 

Feb.6,1940 Jan.30,1940 Jan.9,1940 Feb.7,1939 1940 1939 
Fabricated structural steel awards 28,900 11,400 10,625 8,000 84,000 130,350 
Fabricated plate awards .............. 1,575 360 420 1,150 23,135 25,425 
Steel sheet piling awards ...........0.. 2,000 0 0 3,400 2,350 7,960 
Reinforcing bar awards ...........e0. 13,100 5,530 7,700 10,550 43,045 73,970 
Total Letting of Construction Steel. . 45.575 17,290 20,745 23,100 152,530 237,705 
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NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 
AWARDS 

1500 Tens, New York, apartment 
737 Park Avenue Corp. to 
Bridge Co., P ttsburrh. 

850 Tons, Coney Island, N. Y., sewage treat- 
ment works buildings, contract No. 4, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

850 Tons, Philadelphia, aeronautical labora- 
tory and office building, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 5 

420 Tens. Amcelle, Md., building extens on 
for Celanese Corp. of America, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

330 Tons, East Pittsburgh, warehouse for 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ww 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham. 

260 Tons, Pittsburgh, housing project, wo 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, through Hunkin-Conkey Construc- 
tion Co., Cleveland. (Also 550 tons, 
plain material, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.) 

180 Tons, East End, Pittsburgh, store No. 
196, to Keystone Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

180 Tons, New Paltz, N. Y., bridge, No. 135, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
150 Tons. Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufactur- 
ing building for American Sales Book 

Co., to Austin Co., Cleveland.. 

140 Tons, Woodbridge, N. J., State bridges, 
route 35, section 14-B, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

120 Tons, Philadelphia, theater for North- 
eastern Theaters, Inc., to Bethlehem Ste] 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


320 Tons, New Orleans, laboratory and _ sol- 
vents storage building, to Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

240 Tons. Williamson County, Tex., bridge 
FAGH-10 (4), 90 tons to North Texas 
Iron & Steel Co... Fort Worth, Tex.; 150 
tons to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke. Va. 

200 Tons, Richmond, Va.. addition to Sprv- 
ance plant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., to Belmont Iron Works, Philade'- 
phia. 

180 Tons, Lockport, bridge 1333, to an un- 
named fabricator. 

110 Tons, Okmulgee County, Okla., bridge 
FAGH 53-ABC, to Patterson Steel Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

CENTRAL STATES 

3800 Tons, Chicago, Central Avenue viaduct, 
to Bethlehem Stee] Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1750 Tons Dayton, Ohio wind tunnel and test 
chamber for War Department at Wright 
Field, to R. C. Mahon Co. Detroit, 
through National Concrete Fireproofing 
Co., Cleveland. 

710 Tons, Terre Haute, Ind., Dresser Power 
Corp., power station to Vincennes Steel 
Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

525 Tons, Toledo, Ohio, filter plant for city, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
260 Tons, St. Louis, eight steel towers for 
lighting system for baseball park, to 
Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co., St. 

Louis. 

255 Tons, Greenwood, Kan., bridge 54-37-FA 
393 (b) 12, to Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

230 Tons, Steubenville, Ohio, office building 
for Ohio Bell Telephone Co., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham. 

220 Tons, Tama, Iowa. bridge for Chicago 
& North Western Railroad Co., to Clin- 
ton Bridge Works, Clinton, Iowa. 

185 Tons, Cleveland. building for Lindsay 
Wire Weaving Co., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

175 Tons, Chicago, anchor truss State Street 
bridge, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

145 Tons, Terre Haute, Ind., Dresser Power 
Corp., stack. to Vincennes Steel Co., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

WESTERN STATES 

1000 Tons, Bonneville, Ore., intake gates for 
United States Engineer (Invitation 694- 
40-101), to Willamette Iron & Steel Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

733 Tons, Crescent City, Cal., Smith River 
bridge as follows: 520 tons of fabricated 
shapes, to Judson-Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and 213 tons of H-type bearing 
piles, to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, through Joseph Shaw, Oakland, 
Cal., contractor. 

600 Tons, Sitka, Alaska, Navy base buildings 
divided as follows: 500 tons, to Issaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle, and 100 tons, to 
Standard Steel Fabricating Co., Seattle. 


house for 
American 
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PReERICATED STEEL 


300 Tons, San Diego, Cal., bearing piles for 
Consolidated Aircraft p’ant, to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

300 Tons, Coram, Cal., stop log guides, for Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, to A. J. O'Leary & 
Sons, Chicago. 

295 Tons, Bonneville, Ore., switch structure, 
to Pethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 
160 Tons, Seattle, Wash., State undercross- 
ing, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

Pa. 

150 Tons, Rigby, 
FAGH-16-D, to 
Pittsburgh. 


Idaho, State 
American 


underpass 
Bridge Co., 


HAWAII 

16600 Tons, Pearl Harbor, two graving docks 
(Specification 9100), to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., through Pacific Bridge Co., San 
Francisco, and Hawaiian Dredging Co., 
Honolulu, contractors. Tonnage divided 
as follows: approximately 9000 tons 
H-type bearing piles; 1600 tons struc- 
tural shapes. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
135 Tons, Argentina, warehouse building for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


PENDING STRUCTURAL PROJECTS 
NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


5000 Tons, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
bridge; bids March 20. 

1500 Tons, New York, bridge over 
Kills, contract No. 3. 

850 Tons, New York, apartment 
Morris Brand. 

770 Tons, Elkton, M4d., 

state bridge. 

Tons, State of Pennsylvania, 

projects, bid closed Feb. 16. 

420 Tens, Boundbrook, N. J., chemical plant. 

330 Tons, Williamsport, Pa., factory  build- 
ing addition for A. C. Reed Co. 

250 Tons, Pittsburgh, nurses’ residence for 
Shadyside Hospital. 

200 Tons, Elmhurst, L. I., school. 

200 Tons, Fairfield, Conn., bridges for New 
Yerk, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

200 Tons. Oswego, N. Y., theater building 
for Schine Circuit, Ine. 


Rainbow 
Dutch 
house for 
Little Elk River 


656 


highway 





180 Tons, Piermont, N. Y., power 
buildings for Gair Cartons, Inc 
165 Tons. Washington, Lincoln dial exchange 
for Bell Telephone Co. 
THE SOUTH 


2600 Tons, State of Oklahoma, highway 
bridges, increased from original estimate 
of 2300 tons; bids due Feb. 6. 

440 Tons, Charleston, W. Va., office building } 
for Atlas Building, Inc. 

CENTRAL STATES 

239 Tons, State of three 
bids Feb. 16. 

228 Tons, State of Missouri, seven highway 
bridges: bids Feb. 23. 

220 Tons, Cleveland, Benedictine School for 
St. Andrews Abbey. 

200 Tons, Cleveland, Benedictine high school. 
Bids are in. 

110 Tons, Highland Park, Mich., garage and 
laundry building for Fred Sanders. 
100 Tons, Chicago, factory building, Red 

Head Brand Co., bids in. 
WESTERN STATES 

530 Tons, Oregon and Washington points, 
substations for Bonneville power distri- 
bution; bids Feb. 19. 

300 Tons, Los Angeles, bearing piles for Los 
Angeles River improvement, Mariposa 
Street to Fletcher Drive and Burbank 
Western wash; bids Feb. 16. 

300 Tons, Sunnyvale, Cal., Moffett Field han- 
gar and laboratory; bids in. 


FABRICATED PLATES 
AWARDS 


1300 Tons, Washington, stock requirements 
for navy yards, to Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg. 

275 Tons, Pascagoula, Miss., Maritime Com- 
mission, pipe for cargo vessels to Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh. | 

PENDING PROJECTS 

1800 Tons, Watts Bar Dam. Tenn., upper and 
lower lock gates for TVA, 

130 Tons, Los Angeles, fuel oil tanks for 
Exeter Refining Co. and Sunset Oil Co.; 
permits issued. 


SHEET PILING 
AWARDS 


2000 Tons, Pearl Harbor, T. H., two graving 
docks (Specification 9100), to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., through Pacific Bridge Co., 
San Francisco, and Hawaiian Dredging 
Co., Honolulu, contractors. 


house 


Illinois, bridges; 





Steel Ingot Production in January 
5,017,588 Tons, 83.18% of Capacity 


LTHOUGH $steel ingot produc- 
A tion in January was below that 
of any of the months of the fourth 
quarter, it remained above 5,000,000 
tons, being calculated at 5,017,588 tons, 


according to the monthly report of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. | 
This was only slightly below the De- 
5,164,420 tons, or 


cember output of 


which was 83.18 per cent of capacity, 85.57 per cent of capacity. | 
PRODUCTION OF OPEN-HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL INGOTS 


(Reported by Companies Which in 1936. Made 98.67 Per Cent of the Open-Hearth 
and 100 Per Cent of the Bessemer Ingot Production) 


Reported 
Production 
(Gross Tons) 





— nay 
1939 Open-Hearth Bessemer 
SOURED 666 kt wes 2,986,455 147,494 
PODCUary .scves> 2,755,130 196,186 
BOM ods saws 3,167,782 194,694 
Ist Quarter 8,909,367 538,374 
RR eae ,731,451 205,771 
BR nw hoa w ees 2,715,940 170,156 
BO: cet acenaaat 2,898,552 187,478 
2nd Quarter 8,345,945 563,405 
Ist 6 months... 17,255,310 1,101,77§ 
ma wale & Gia 668% 2,893,916 229,380 
Co BAe 3,469,453 246,952 
September ...... 3,881,564 297,128 
3rd Quarter 10,244,933 773,460 
9 Months 27,500,243 1,875,239 
CE és ¢-ee pan 4,922,070 405,000 
November ...... 4,990,288 404,556 
December ...... 4,784,214 315,402 
4th Quarter 14,696,672 1,124,958 
OE snenaetions 42,196,915 3,000,197 
1940 


January 4,698,893 255,102 








Calculated 












Production Per 

All Companies Number Cent 
22---————  OoNN of of Ca- 
Monthly Weekly Weeks pacity 
3,174,352 716,558 4.43 52.48 
2,988,649 747,162 4.00 54.72 
3,405,370 768,707 4.43 56.39 
9,568,371 744,041 12.86 54.49 
2,974,246 693,297 4.29 50.78 
2,922,875 659,791 4.43 48.32 
3,125,288 728,505 4.29 53.35 
9,022,409 693,498 13.01 50.79 
18,590,780 718,623 25.87 52.63 
3,162,534 715,505 4.42 52.40 
3,763,418 849,530 4.43 62.22 
4,231,310 988,624 4.28 72.41 
11,157,262 849,753 13.13 62.23 
29,748,042 762,770 39.00 55.86 
5,393,821 1,217,567 4.43 89.17 
5,462,616 1,273,337 4.29 93.26 
5,164,420 1,168,421 4.42 85.57 
16,020,857 1,219,243 13.14 89.30 
45,768,899 877,808 52.14 64.29 
5,017,588 1,132,638 4.43 83.18 





| 


it placed very little tonnage The vol- 
a ume of these inquiries were placed in 
Fe Asen oe some quarters at as much as 2500 tons, 


tut apparently many of the inquiries go 


~ , ing the rounds of the market are dupli 
... All copper sellers at 11.625c., Valley . . . Spelter sales only 916 


cates. A small amount of February metal 


tons: shipments also decline . . . Lead quiet but steady . . . World for export is available at 11.60c. per », 
, f.a.s., but buyers’ views of the market 
tin deliveries soar to 18.449 tons in January. vere below this level 
Zine 
EW YORK, Feb. 6—Outside of custom smelters, but shortly after the The unsettled price structure and_ the 
the elimination of the split-price opening of bids on 300 tons of copper lessening of the operating pace in a num 
in copper on Thursday, ther for the Navy, which revealed a produc- ber of important spelter consuming in- 
were no changes in prices of the major ing interest as the low bidder at 11.53c., dustries, notably sheet galvanizing, kept 
non-ferrous metals during the past week the mine interests announced a reduction ales at a very low level all week. Total 
However, the uncertainty generated by to 11.625c. per Ilb., Valley. Copper and demand for the week was 916 tons of 
the price revisions of the past three weeks ass products were reduced to agree Prime Western metal, as compared with 
continues to keep buyers very cautious with the new producers’ basis. Domestic 976 tons in the week previous. Shipments 
and sales in the past week were very demand hovered around the 1000-ton in the past week dropped to 3964 tons of 
poor. ( p to last Thursday, the large c p mark all week, with no real active in all grades from 5057 tons in the preceding 
per producers had been quoting 12c., Val terest in sight at any time. Foreign buy period Prices are unchanged at 5.89c. 
ley, against 11.625c. being quoted by the ers were feeling out the market all week, per Ib., New York. 


Lead 


— iecral emnen — - —— a — — _ There has been little response to the 
price reduction of Jan. 29 and demand 

NON-FERROUS PRICES in the past week was limited to occa 

sional carlots for prompt shipment. With 

Cents per lb. for early delivery Ie bruary needs about two-thirds bought 

and March one-quarter covered, there 


Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb.2  Feb.3 Feb Feb. | seems little likelihood of any important 
Copper, Electrolytic 11.625 11.62 11.625 1.625 11.625 11.625 change in th buying pace for the next 
Copper, Lake 12.09 11.625 11.625 11.625 11.625 11.62 few weeks at least, particularly in view 
Tin, Straits, New York $5.7 15.50 15.00 15.25 15.125 of the unsettled condition of non-ferrous 
Zine, East St. Louis 00 oO 00 ».50 0 prices in general. Quotations were un- 
Lead, St Louis 10 1 ».10 >. 1 10 1 } ec y 
= , : a AA changed all week at 5.25c. per Ib., New 
Delivered Conn. Valley Deduct ‘ for New York delivery Add O.3% for New York 
York delivery Add 0.15¢. for New York delivery 
Tin 
Warehouse Prices Old Metals Release of January statistics revealed 
that world deliveries rose to the record- 
Cents per lb., Ne York . . a 
Cents per b., Delivered breaking level of 18,449 tons in the month, 


Buuing prices ar aid b lealer for 1 
: Se. eee ee eee or almost double the monthly average of 
1939. United States deliveries for the 


miscellaneous lots from smaller accum ila 





New York Cleveland fors Selling prices are those charged to - s fs 
? rea 2 e « 14.2 
Pik: <Bernita, ‘bee 1: 98. pre consumers after the metal has been pr month were 9780 tons against 11,363 in 
Gomer. Laki 13.25 12-75 pared for their uses December and a monthly average of about 
Copper, electro . 12.7he. 12.7h Dealers’ Dealers 6000 tons in 1939. These abnormally 
Copper, castings 12.375¢. 12.375 Buying Selling high figures are reaction to the extended 
*Copper sheets, hot Prices Prices “sitdown strike” of the Far Eastern pro- 
o no on @ (‘opper, hvy. crucible 9.375 Oe ‘ : 
rolled 20.254 0.254 a nt oe . : : BOON ducers last year and will undoubtedly 
*VYellow brass sheets ' 18 406 Oppe vy ane wire s 4 7a . : ° 
rello ‘ leet 18.40 ( apie. tial gyri decline abruptly over the next few 
*Seamless brass tubes 21.15 1.15% ppe Bn uric 0 a , ° 
ec : 2 toms 797: - ene months. The domestic market, mean- 
Seamless copper tube 20.7 5« 20.7 ie ae oo oe 1 . . : 
*Yellow brass rods 14.34 14.34 Brass, heavy 125 6250 while, continues to mark time pending 
Zine slabs . 6.85¢ 7.50 Brass, light 1.25 5.000 the decision of the International Control 
Zine sheets, No. 9 casks 12.00 13.35¢ — y machine compos ae Committee on second quarter quotas. The 
= lon i.5 bot 8.00 e . . 
Lead, American pig 6.25 7 - ae thinness of th market was reflected in 
Lead. bar - No. 1 yel. brass turning 5.006 ; $735 be’ . , ; 
ee ee ' Seth $.90 No. 1 re@ brass or com the indecisive movements of prices during 
Lead, sheets, cut SO 8.50 , t] weel 
Os, tl ings 7 ( 7.500¢ ne wee 
Antimony, Asiatic 16.006 17.00 I rn 0c, « x 
Lead, heavy $25 $025 
Alum., virgin, 9%9 per Es 
Cast aluminum & Oe rO0% 
cent plus 21.50 22 50 S} ‘ 13.75 14 
i sheet aluminum 3.79C¢ 14.75¢ e 
Alum., No. 1 remelt., 98 wine O87Ec 4.195 January Average Prices 
to 99 per cent 19.00c. 19.50. om a aa : ; 
Solder, % and % 98 50c. 28.1950 Mi i N F Pri The average prices of the major non- 
Babbitt metal, anti-fric iscolaneous INon-rerrous Frices ferrous metals in January, based on quo- 
tion grade 27.500. 20.006 ALUMINUM, delivered: virgin, 99 per tations appearing in THE Iron AGE, were 
cent plus, 20¢.-2le. a Ib No. 12 remelt as follows: 
No. 2 standard, 19¢.-19.50c. a Ib. NICKEL, Per Lb. 
electrolytic, 35c.-36c. a lb. base refinery 
_ ; 7 > ‘oO ic ¢ ‘r, Co "alle 12.22c. 
*These prices, which are also for deliv lots of 2 tons or more ANTIMONY, apectrenye opper, Conn. Valley , 
ery from Chicago warehouses, are quoted prompt: Asiatic, 16.50c. a Ib.. New York: Lake copper, Eastern delivery 12.33c. 
with the following percentages allowed American, 13c. a lb., f.o.b. smelter. Quick Straits tin, spot, New York 46.73¢. 
off for extras: on copper sheets, 33%; SILVER, nominally, $180 per flask of 76 !b Zine, East St. Louis... ».6 4e, 
on brass sheets and rods, 40 on brass BRASS INGOTS, commercial 85-5-5-5, 12.25« 7 x , » a9 
ine ew “k 6.03¢e 
tubes, 334, and copper tubes, 40 a lb ane, 4 w York : ; = 
Lead, St. Louis...... ; . D.d2C. 
ineaieaniaintmednenementicaimtaiittmaas a alta a ici. Lead, New York.... ere o.47¢. 
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IRON ano STEEL SCRAP 


... Inactivity develops further softness in district markets 


.. « Composite price down 25c. to $17.08. 


NEB. 6—The lack of mill interest 
in buying throughout the country 
is reflected in further softness in 

most markets as reflected by a de- 
cline of 25c. in the composite price for 
No. 1 steel, the sharpest drop to be 
recorded from week to week since 
early December. The composite price 
has dropped only 59c. in value, how- 
ever, from the figure of $17.67 that 
prevailed for four weeks around the 
first of the year. Chief factor in the 
current drop is the softness at Pitts- 
burgh, where quoted prices are off 50c. 
hased on very limited mill transactions 
ind recent railroad scrap sales. On 
the basis of broker coverages at Chi- 
cago, the whole list is off 25c. there, 
while at Philadelphia the market is 
marking time, with only one mill ac- 
tively in the market. 

\lthough no mill purchases are re 
ported, the market fell off 50c. at Buf- 
falo this week, and dealers at St. 
Louis and Boston have lowered their 
buying prices 50c. There has been a 
sale of 5000 tons of No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel at St. Louis, but the market 
is weaker there and dealers have low 
ered buying prices 25c. because of the 
prospects of milder weather releasing 
shipments to this area. 
abroad increased last 
month and more boats are in sight. 
The export market is well stabilized 
it the present time, however, and no 
disturbing influences are looked for 


Shipments 


Pittsburgh 


The scrap market is softer than a week 
ago and, although material is not plenti- 
ful, brokers who were unable recently to 
pick up No. 1 heavy melting at $18 a ton 
are now buying occasional cars at $17.50 
A very small tonnage of No. 1 was sold 
into consumption in the past week at 
less than $18 a ton. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing is quoted this week at $17.50 to $18, 
down 50c. a ton from last week Lower 
prices for railroad melting have also af- 
fected the No. 1 market. For this week 
at least, railroad heavy melting is quoted 
at $18.50 to $19, representing transac- 
tions which have taken place here this 
week. Because of completion of an old 
order, quotations on mixed borings and 
turnings and cast iron borings are nomi- 
nal and next sales may be made to brok- 
ers for yard accumulations at somewhat 
less than the current nominal quotation. 


Chicago 

This market is experiencing a period of 
ibsolute inactivity. Several weeks have 
elapsed since the last mill sale at $16.50, 
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and from present indications it may be 
at least that long again before anothet 
important sale will be made Brokers 
ire buying heavy melting steel without 


difficulty at $15.75, and $16 as a buying 


price has disappeared Mill operations 
here have decreased shirply in the past 
two weeks On the basis of broker 
dealer transactions No. 1 s‘eel is quoted 


nominally this week at $15.75 to $16.25 
Other prices are down a nominal 25 i 


ton in sympathy 


Philadelphia 


The market here is marking time. Out 
side of a mill in the Huirrisburge area 
consumers are showing little interest in 
making new commitments About 4000 
ons of Budd bundles went at around 
$17, f.o.b., or $17.50 delivered, to a local 
mill The heavy melting steel on the 
Junuary Pennsylvania list went at about 
$19, delivered in the Harrisburg are 
Small lots of No. 1 and No, 2 steel were 
purchased by a district mill in the past 
week at $17.50 and $16 respectively This 
mill also purchased a sizable quantity of 
turnings at $12 Yard collections con 
tinue very poor and despite the lack of 
consumer interest, there are no dealer 
stocks pressing on the market at the 
moment Loading of a cargo of 7000 ton: 
for England is under way this week, but 
date of arrival of additional boats, which 
have been promised, is uncertain due to 


wartime conditions 


Youngstown 


The scrap market lacks any feature 
here this week and prices are unchanged 
Open-hearth activity has been dropping 
very sharply Prices attained by the re 
cent railroad lists were in line with pub 
lished quotations 


Cleveland 


Prices obtained by the railroads at 
their recent monthly sales appear to sub 
stantiate present printed quotations 
Steel on the principal railroad lists here 
is understood to have commanded 


around $17.75 for Ohio consumption 


Buffalo 


With no new sales reported, the mar 
ket fell off 50c. this week and No. 1 
heavy melting steel is nominally quoted 
at $16.50 to $17. 
prevail in No. 2 steel, drop forge flash 


Customary differentials 


ings, No. 1 busheling and other allied 
grades. Present lower operating rates of 
the mills render immediate sales prob 


lematical 


St. Louis 


The scrap iron market is lower as a 
result of better weather presaging in- 
creased shipments to this market, plus 
a good inventory situation by the mills 
A district steel mill bought approxi- 
mately 5000 tons of No. 2 heavy melting 
steel. Most declines are 25c. and 50c. a 
ton Railroad lists: Baltimore & Ohio, 





Y00 tons; New York, Chicago & S&8t 
Louis, 690 tons; Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
ois, 375 tons, and St. Louis Southwest- 


ern, 220 tons 


Cincinnati 


The local serap market continue to 


weaken and with business confined to 


infrequent purchases of small amounts, 
dealers reduced their bids another 25e¢ 
t ton during the past week Mill buy- 
ing is virtually nil, although mall 


aumounts are still moving forward on old 
commitments. Foundry grades are show- 
ing a little activity, but not. sufficient 
to support the market generally, nor to 
mike dealers greatly interested in the 


competing for available material stronely 


Birmingham 


The most severe weather experienced 
in the south for over 40 years has pura 
Ivzed scrap deliveries to yards and as 
au result stocks are bire with the market 


standing still. There have been no price 


changes from last week 


Vew York 


The market is somewhat heavy here 
on the domestic side, but prices are un 
changed There have been some addi 
tional purchases of scrap made by the 
british and the Italians, but the ton- 
nages are relatively small, and no spec 
tacularly large 


purchases are expected 


in the future, particularly on the part 
of the British who have no desire to 
upset the domestic market mam i too 
early to discern any trend in Japanese 
buving since the abrogation of the 1911 
trade treaty No new buying has taken 


place since Jan, 26. 


Boston 


Prices on practically all kinds of serap 
for domestic delivery are lower, Chemical 
borings are down all of $1 a ton, break 
ible cast 50c., and turnings, blast fur 
nace material and bundled skeleton 
much. The withdrawal of a Weirton con 
sumer from the market dropped the price 
from $10.25 a ton on cars for skeleton 
to $9.75, with no takers For Pennsyl 
Vania consumption blast furnace mats 
rial is now $5 flat, but for New England 
consumption $6. 


Detroit 


It might almost be said that prices 
quoted for the Detroit area currently are 
nominal because activity is virtually non- 
existent. However, bids on monthls 
scrap lists, summarized, indicate that the 
quoted level is still being held without 
any marked concessions to the pessimis 


tic feeling which underlies the market 


Toronto 


Iron and steel scrap markets showed 
While 
prices are firm, with some dealers looking 


little change during the week. 


for advances, no changes were made in 
the week. Some of the larger collectors 
have withdrawn from the market and 
new offerings to dealers are very light 
Steel mills continue to take all the heavy 
melting steel offered with good shipments 
to the Hamilton area. Local foundries 
are showing little interest in cast scrap, 
holding fairly good reserve of supplies for 
current needs. In the Orillia area foun- 
dries are heavily stocked with scrap and 
large Port Hope consumers also are well 
supplied: 





lron and Steel Scrap Prices 
PITTSBURGH | CLEVELAND Rails for rolling ...... -... 16.50 


on tu ng “ 0 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: | Per gross ton delivered to consumer: Cast iron borings ete ae ra 
No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$17.50 to $18.00 No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$17.00 to $17.50 SEOUe WIE -6scawwndeaa si eand 10.00 
Railroad heavy melting 18.50 to 19.00 | No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel. 16.00 to 16.50 Steel axles ...... aa ; 20.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 16.00 to 16.50 | Comp. sheet steel 16.50 to 17.00 No. 1 RR wrought..... secre 14.00 
Railroad scrap rails.. 18.50 to 19.00 | Light bund tampings 13.50 to 14.00 No. 1 cast oennteae a as 15.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under 21.50 to 22.00 | Drop forge flashings 15.00 to 15.50 No. 2 cast .... aes wis 11.00 
Comp. sheet steel ..... 17.50 to 18.00 Machine shop tur 50to 10.00 Cast iron carwheels .. .... 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets 16.50 to 17.00 } Short shov tur 10.50 to 11.00 Steel car wheels ...... Slats 16.00 
Heavy steel axle turn 16.00 to Lb.o0 | No. 1 busheling ‘ 15.75 to 16.25 
Machine shop turnings 11.50 to 12.00 Steel axle turnings 15.00 to 15.50 DETROIT 
Short shov. turnings.. 13.50 to 14.00 Low phos. billet and _ Dealers’ buying prices per gross tom: 
Mixed bor. & turn 10.00 to 10.50 | bloom crop 22 50 to 23.00 No. 1 hvy. mitng. in- 
Cast iron borings .. 10.00 to 10.50 Cast iron borings 10.50 to 11.00 dustrial steel ....... $13.00 to $13.50 
Cast iron carwheels .. 18.50 to 19.00 Mixed bor. & turn 10.50 to 11.00 No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel. 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy breakable cast. 15.00 to 15,50 No. 2 busheling 10.50 to 11.90 Borings and turnings.. 7.00to 7.50 
No. 1 cupola cast ..... 18.50 to 19.00 No. 1 cupola cast. 18.50 to 19.00 Long turnings ........ 6.50 to 7.00 
RR. knuckles & coup 1.00 to 21.50 Railroad grate ba! 14.00 t 14.50 Short shov. turnings.. 8.50to 9.00 
Rail coil springs re 21.50 to 22.00 Stove plate 14.00 to 14.50 No. 1 machinery cast.. 13.50 to 14.00 
Rail leaf springs ... 1.50to 22.00 Rails under 3 ft. .. . 22.00 to 22.50 Automotive cast ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Rolled steel wheels ... 21.50 to 22.00 Rails for rolling .. 21.00 to 21.50 Hvy. breakable cast... 10.50 to 11.00 
Low phos, billet crops. 22.50 to 23.00 Railroad malleable .... 21.00 to 21.50 Ue MUNOS ai cscednened 9.09 to 9.50 
Low zoe. ee 21.00 to 21.50 Hydraul. comp. sheets. 13.75 to 14.25 
Low phos. heavy plate. 20.00 to 20.50 New factory bushel.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable 91.00 to 21.50 BUFFALO Sheet clippings ....... 8.75 to 9.75 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: Pee  wacnnenndanaed 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 hvv. mitng. steel.$16.50 to $17.00 Low phos. plate scrap. 13.75 to 14.26 


PHILADELPHIA No. 2 hvvy mitng teel 14.50 to 15.00 NEW YORK 
Per geress ton delivered to consumer: | Scrap rails 17.00 to 17.50 


: : + Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton 
New hvv. b’ndled sheets 














No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$17.00 to $18.00 , | “3 a 1 eo on cars: 
No. 2 hvy. mlitng. steel. 16.00 to 16.50 | Olt nya ave bund ree ee to on No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$13.50 to $14.00 
Hydraulic bund., new. 17.50 to 18.00 | Drop f eos mony . 3 0 a a 0 No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel. 12.00 to 12.50 
Hydraulic bund., old.. 14.00 to 14.50 No. 1 busheling ple age ; Hvy. breakable cast... .... 14.00 
Steel rails for rolling... 21.50 to 22.00 Machine aoe — 19 4 ‘ ; 00 No. 1 machinery cast. 16.00 to 16.50 
ae — ee .. 20.00 to = oe Mixe d —— © tur 10 50 he 11 (4 Se : 2 want eee. esecces a - oa 
; yrreakable cast.. . 8.0 a =o ; <a ESCOVG: DMO. cccccvswoces 2 . 
No : la cast . 20.00 20.5 Cast iron borings 10.50 to 11.00 Steel car ¢ BD wanceaas ) 
4 ( Y : 4 u Beegie 20.00 to 20.50 Knuckles & couplers 21.00 to 22.00 ao axles ao es to as 
"St ' 17.00 to 17 Coil & leaf springs..... 21.00 to 22.00 J =P wroucht.... ‘00 to 15. 
as ‘ aD wer usssiea vases 17.00 t 17 50 coin shoes “Selcneis 91°00 to 22.00 = : RR. re wee 14.00 to 15.00 
R oe 1 il abl ny a ee | No. 1 machinery cast 17.50 to 18.00 eae a a ae es ooo to 13.00 
ailros alleable 22 ’ ; ae cer . 7 Spec. ir es 3.5 
Machine shop turn 12-00 No. 1 cupola cast BESO Thee Ralls for rolling... ¥aeete 20.00 
No. 1 blast furnace 10.00 to 10.50 Steel ae * “0 te ; 00 Clean steel turnings*. 7.50 to “8.00 
Cast borings 11.00 to 11.50 mence Parse Uae oeenee Tea Cast borings® ......... 8.00 to 9.00 
Heavy axle turnings... 15.00 to 15.50 Scciieaesil, auniinaian at. than No. 1 blast furnace.... 8.00 to 9.00 
No. 1 low phos. hvy... 21.00 to 21.50 _ , Cast borings (chem.).. Nominal] 
Couplers & knuckles .. 21.00 to 21.50 Unprepared yard scrap. 7.50 to 8.00 
Rolled steel wheels .... 21.50 to 22.00 Lae MOM scccacscaees 5.00 to 5.80 
Steel axles . oh intarah erate ne 22.50 ST. LOUIS Per gross ton, delivererd local foundries: 
IE sds wate 23.00 to 23.50 Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton No. 1 machin. cast....$17.50 to $19.25 
Spec. iron & steel pipe Si 17.50 delivered te consumer: Cee: ee Ke aie oie 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings (chem.).. 14.00 to 14.50 | Selected hvy. melting.$15.00 to $15.50 — 
No. 1 hvy. melting.. 14.50 to 15.00 * $1.50 less for truck loads. 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 13.75 to 14.25 BOSTON 
, CHICAGO oa 1 je eee — a 1 =o “ie 3 on ; Dealers’ buying prices per gross ten 
Delivered to Chicago district consumers: tailroad springs ...... 17.00 to 17.50 eee nie ain coeee came $12.65 
———- = . a gay 0 5 Mact 1€ Sno « ee6 eees ».69 
: ene — eae eee Bes ia : wa = oo Mixed bor. & turn.... $5.00 to 6.00 
oe — — ‘aon (9 to $16.25 anal aoe pene "2 On 4 e 50 Bun. skeleton long.... 9.75 to 10.00 
uto. hvy. mitng. stee VESe DOF. a Cur. a a DORE. ciecvaceuccs 18.25 to 18.50 
ae oe B83 fae ee See eave tormiees 10.50 to 11 00 Stove plate ........... 9.75 to 10.00 
aie atest ineete tess | Rails for rolling 17.50 to 18.00 Se es ee ee 
ra a ‘ _ . 7 $+ - 25 Steal car axies 18.00 to 18.50 Per cross ton delivered consumers pon 
ac ) a ) es r Of oO 0 . = ‘ . 7 p+ axtile as 
Dealers’ bundles 13.50 to 14.90 = l "4 en 7 25 to 10 se fgg pee ‘cast. ~§ a . a “aaee 
Y shhaling . . o. 2 RR rought O00 to 14.50 a “psa . , 
I serene ia. 14 D0 to ls vy Steel a bet » ft 18.50 to 3 00 P Per gross ton delivered dealers’ vards: 
Rolled carwheels .. IS25to 1875 Steel angle bars 15.50 to 16.00 No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$13.00 to $13.50 
colled carwheels 8.25 to 18.75 | 7 : ; - 7 © Me. F SG Sdaca wees 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad tires, cut Wihto 19% Cast iron carwheels 17.00 to 17.50 De ee = 
Rativond tent springs i825 to 18:75 No. 1 machinery cast.. 17.75 to 18.25 PACIFIC COAST 
Steel coup. & knuckles. 18.25 to 18.75 Railroad malleable 16.25to 16.45 Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton 
Axle turnings 14.75 to 15.25 Breakable cast . 14.00 to 14.50 "om cars: 
Coil springs ....... 19.25 to 19.75 Stove plate -++ 10.50 to 11.00 No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel. .... $16.60 
Axle turn. (elec.) .. 16.75to 17.26 nie —_— ++ 2 00 to 7 50 No. 2 hvy. mlitng. steel. .... 15.00 
Low phos punchings 19.25to 1975 | trake shoes 050 to ” 
Low phos. plates 12 i CANADA 
I plates 12 in i ; : 
and under ...... 18.75 to 19.25 CINCINNATI Dealers’ buying prices at these yards, 
Cast iron borings s 8.25to 8.75 per gross ton: 
Short shov. turn.. 75 to 10.25 | Seicatied? Rnesien aiid Toronto Montreal 
Machine shop turn 9to 8.75 — ree ee, per gree We Low phos. steel........ $11.50 $11.00 
Rerolling rails sop 75 to 19.95 | ; . No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel. 11.00 10.50 
Steel rails under 3 ft 75 to 19.95 No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$13.25 to $13.75 No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel. 9.75 9.25 
Steel rails under 2 ft 2 to 19.75 No. 2 hvy, mitng. steel. 11.25 to 11.75 Mixed dealers steel... 8.75 8.25 
Angle bars, steel : 17.7) to 18.25 Serap rails for mitng.. 17 25 to 17.75 Drop forge flashings... 9.75 9.25 
Cast iron carwheels 16.25 to 16.75 Loose sheet clippings. 8.75to 9.25 New loose clippings... 8.75 8.25 
tailroad malleable .... 18.25to 18.75 Hydrau. b ndled sheets 12.75 to 13.25 OOO ccewncecaeecs 5.50 5.00 
Agric. malleable ...... 14.25to 14.75 | Cast iron borings . 4 69 to io SORE DINO iv cccccactess 7.75 7.25 
x : : Machine shop turn 5.25 to 5.75 Steel turnings ........ 6.50 6.00 
Ir om enaie a er N et rm | No J busheling 9.75 to 10 25 eae 6.00 5.50 
yaa ar ax 7 rete eens 21 50 to 22 00 No 2 busheling ....... 3.25to 3.75 Machinery cast ....... 17.00 to 16.50 
: ee aaa ald ; = 25 ko 20 75 _ eae sae eS - a: = Dealera” Cast .ciccsccs 16.00 to 15.50 
> > CS wccccve 29 to io | NO ocomotive res. -fa to 03.49 Ss , é ie a 5 
Pipes and flues ....... 10.75 to 11.25 | Short rails veveeees 20.25 to 20.75 one aopnew on eneenees ne nee 
i 1 machinery cast 13.50 to 14.00 Cast iron carwheels 15.25 to 16.75 EXPORT 
Clean auto. cast ++ 13.75 to 14.25 No. 1 machinery cast.. 16.75 to 17.25 Dealers’ buyin 
7 ae Fe ‘ o-8 . a as : ot9 g.58 ying prices per gross ton: 
— : ae a . 18 00 to 13.50 | oo 1 railt oad cast.. 14 a5 to 5.25 New York, truck lots, delivered. barges 
i ae lee ie | a oe 8.25to 8.75 | No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$14.00 to $14.50 
Core See Seka se eNieas “SS tO 2.20 ROVE PIMLE cc sreress 8.25to 8.75 | No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel. 12.00to 12.50 
Grate bars ...... ave eee. 6 Le Agricul. malleable 13.25to 13.75 J 9 cas 9 
te lg oa 9.2% 9.48 eric alles >. 3.49 Pe (2 GE: vcowcucumace 12.50 to 13.00 
ake shoes cove Ste ee TS Railroad malleable 16.25to 16.75 Stove plate 10.50 
Mixed hvy. cast.... 14.25 to 14.75 7 nn ee eres Mee aa a ‘pian 
Boston on cars at Army Base 
’ 
YOUNGSTOWN | | or Mystic Wharj 
| No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel. .... 5.00 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: BIRMINGHAM No 2 hvy. mitng. ere Tr 00 
No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel.$17.50 to $18.00 Per gross ton delivered to consumer: Rails CORES Koc cuaueed $15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 hvy. mlitng. steel. 16.50 to 17.00 No. 1 hvy. melting steel .... $16.00 Stove plate ........... 8.65 to 8.75 
nae phos. plate aan 20.50 to 21.00 No. 2 hvy. melting steel .... 15.00 | Philadelphia, delivered alongside boats, 
No. 1 busheling ....... 16.75 to 17.25 | No. 1 busheling ....... és 13.00 Port Richmond, 
ae Sunes «+. 17.00 to 17.50 Scrap steel rails wtreee pias 15 00 | No. 1 hvy. mitng. steel...... Nominal 
Machine shop turn.... 11.00 to 11.50 Steel rails under 3 ft dave 16.00 No. 2 hvy. mitng. steel...... Nominal 
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PRICES ON FINISHED AND SEMI-FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 





Steel prices on these pages are base prices only and f.o.b. mill unless otherwise indicated. On 
some products either quantity deductions or quantity extras apply. In many cases gage, width, 
cutting, physical, chemical extras, etc., apply to the base price. 
mill, therefore, are affected by extras, deductions, and in most cases the amount of freight which 


must be absorbed in order to meet competition 


Actual realized prices to the 





SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 

Billets, Blooms and Slabs 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Buffalo, Birming- 
ham, Sparrows Point  (Rerolling 
only). Prices delivered Detroit are 
$2 higher. F.o.b. Duluth, billets only, 


$2 higher. 

Per Gross Ton 
NE is vice ne rhea ene bectete $34.00 
go! ae err 40.00 


Sheet Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Buffalo, Canton, Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 
Per Gross Ton 
Open hearth or besse- 
De éuacesebdndseenndhousbaner $34.00 


Skelp 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md. 


Per Lb. 
Grooved, universal and 
SE. UekisenkKnconeeuskeuds 1.90c. 
Wire Rods 
(No. 5 to 9/32 in.) 
Per Lb. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago or Cleve- 

RR sortie wthiank-&, ain Wai e Se tae red 2.00c. 
Worcester, Mass. ...6cccccsess 3.200, 
eS Sas hl 
Ett EPRMGIBOS 4vcivccccccscess SADE. 
eee Oe 


9/32 in. to 47/64 in. $3 a net ton higher. 
Quantity extras apply. 


SOFT STEEL BARS 
Base per Lb. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Birm- 


_. EP eames 2.15c. 
SIOIPOIt, Gelvered ..cecccescess 2.25c. 
CE iE bik cathe eae gale 2.25c. 
Philadelphia, delivered ....... 2.47¢c, 
ENS er LN oe 2.49c, 
On cars dock Gulf ports....... 2.58c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 2.75c. 


RAIL STEEL BARS 


(For merchant trade) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 
I ic eacteai alte co kd needa nl 2.15c, 
On cars dock Tex. Gulf ports.. 2.50c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 2.7éc. 


BILLET STEEL REINFORCING BARS 


(Straight lengths as quoted by 
distributers) 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown or Spar- 
PE i Gr ck eaenseencawiawnsae 2.15c. 

Detroit, Gelivered .....ccccvrcce 2.25c, 

On cars dock Tex. Gulf ports.. 2.50c. 

On cars dock Pacific ports.... 2.50c. 


RAIL STEEL REINFORCING BARS 


(Straight lengths as quoted by 
distributers) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Youngstown 
eo: eee 2.15c. 
Detroit, delivered ............. 2.25c. 
On cars dock Tex, Gulf ports.. 2.50c, 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 2.50c. 


~) 





IRON BARS 
Chicago and Terre Haute...... 2.15¢c, 
Pittsburgh (refined) .......... 3.75c. 
COLD FINISHED BARS AND 
SHAFTING* 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Gary .......... 2.65c. 
DE ctedeccusnewisenkcs seas 2.70¢. 
* In quantities of 20,000 to 39,999 Ib. 
PLATES 


Base per Lb. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 
segwearene, Claymont, 

 sitdanwevenbistvesebkesns 
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PRiUNGsIONiO, GEG .cicsccesecs 2.15c. 
a oO "7 Sere 2.29c, 
On cars dock Gulf ports....... 2.45c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 2.60c, 
Wrought iron plates, P’tg.... 3.80c. 


FLOOR PLATES 


Pittsburgh or Chicago ....... 3.35c. 
ae eg arr er 3.71c. 
On cars dock Gulf ports ...... 3.70c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 3.95c. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


Base per Lb. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Bethlehem or Birming- 


OD 266 sh uh wader cede be reauas 2.10c. 
Philadelphia, del’d ............2.215c. 
POW ROP WOl eG oskccevctéccne mee 
On cars dock Gulf ports...... 2.45c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 2.70c. 


STEEL SHEET PILING 


Base per Lb. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago or Buffalo 2.40c. 
On cars dock Gulf ports...... 2.85c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 2.90c. 


RAILS AND TRACK SUPPLIES 
F.o.b. Mill 
Standard rails, heavier than 
60 Ib., per groes tONn.....c..0-» $40.00 
Angle bars, per 100 lb. ........ 2.70 


F.o.b. Basing Points 


Light rails (from billets) per 
Pare rer ee pees $40.00 

Light rails (from rail steel) per 
Se ee eer 


ee Oe. ceca seneuenekied 3.00c, 
PO DD cnn caéwd oe ccedesen 4.55c. 
"ae: BOON; BOOS. ocak cinvwsanen 2.15c. 


Tie plates, Pacific Coast ports. 2.25c. 
Track bolts, to steam railroads 4.15c. 
Track bolts to jobbers, all sizes 

COE: DSO CORRES) 6 ovacsccusnss 65-5 

Basing points on light rails are Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Birmingham; on spikes and tie 
plates, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Weirton, W. Va., St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham and Pacific Coast 
ports; on tie plates alone, Steelton, Pa., 
Buffalo; on spikes alone, Youngstown, Lebanon, 
Pa., Richmond, Va. 


SHEETS 
Hot Rolled 
Base per Lb. 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Mid- 


dletown or Chicago ......... 2.10c, 
Detroit, Gelivered .....cccccecs 2.20c. 
Philadelphia, delivered ....... 2.27¢c, 
OS ra 2.20c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 2.60c, 
Wrought iron, Pittsburgh ..... 4.10c, 


Cold Rolled* 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Mid- 


dletown or Chicago ......... 3.05c. 
Detrolt, Genvered .ccicscocsecs 3.15c. 
SD GEN csudahedancéevewnss 3.15c. 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 3.37c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 3.65c. 





* Mill run sheets are 10c. per 100 lb. less than 
base; and primes only, 25c. above base. 
Galvanized Sheets, 24 Gage 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Sparrows Point, Buffalo, 
Middletown, Youngstown or 


EN Pry rere 3.50c. 
Philadelphia, delv’d ........... 3.67¢, 
SO: Ca - n6keiuconeonsecwns 3.60c, 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 4.00c, 


Wrought iron, Pittsburgh .... 6.10c. 





Electrical Sheets 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh) 


Base per Lb. 


PIO BERGS ccc ccsvivucuccvedscs 3.20c. 
RORROTS: eiccciavivessaeneutes 3.5ac. 
POGPOGRD . . pcvcsnks ene eee GR eKSs 4.05c, 
SE cn ct di indieavewevad kuwees 4.95c. 
PD tcnestaes6cseebewewees 5.65c. 
SERERIOOUNOE TE cect dtvcercnss 6.15c. 
TEOMSIOUMIOE OB .ccccccsccicvvcns 7.15c. 
"EVOMELOTINGE BS cic a csccctaness 7.65c. 
"SPARSTOPMSE GE cc. vecivcuwecces 8.45c, 





Silicon Strip in, coils—Sheet price plus sili- 
con sheet extra width extra plus 25¢ per 100 
Ib. for coils. Pacific ports add 70c. a 100 lb 

Long Ternes 
No. 24 unassorted 8-lb. coating 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Gary.... 3.80c. 
F.o.b. cars dock Pacific ports. 4.50c. 

Vitreous Enameling Stock, 20 Gage* 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Youngstown, Middletown or 


CE  wecvessncbaveen aces 3.35c. 
ee og er ee 3.45c. 
COICO GHEY ikke ever cceveneases 3.45¢c, 
On cars dock Pacific ports.... 3.95c. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 
Tin Plate 
Per Base Box 


Standard cokes, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
GONG ONG GOL 5 cccccccvcesaes $5.00 
Standard cokes, Granite City.. 5.10 
Special Coated Manufacturing Ternes 
Per Base Box 
CORTES COED ok 6 a kc b ce siden eecavve $4.40 
Pittsburgh OF GOL cc ccoscccsens 4.30 


Roofing Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Pittsburgh per Package, 
112 sheets) 
20x14 in. 20x28 in. 
8-lb. coating I.C. $6.00 $12.00 


15-lb. coating I.C. 7.00 14.00 
20-lb. coating I.C. 7.50 15.00 
25-lb. coating I.C. 8.00 16.00 
30-lb. coating I.C. 8.63 17.25 
40-lb. coating I.C. 9.75 19.80 


Black Plate, 29 gage and lighter 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Gary 3.05c. 


CES COS ovcasiceacinacana Bonee 
On cars dock Pacific ports, 
WOO. £6 ad0edw re earae WV esate 4.00c. 


HOT ROLLED STRIP 
(Widths up to 12 in.) 
Base per Lb 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Middletown, 
Youngstown or Birmingham 2.10c. 


Detroit, delivered ............. 2.20c. 
On cars dock Pacific ports..... 2.70c. 
Cooperage Stock 
Pittsburgh & Chicago ........ 2.20c. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP* 
Base per Lb 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown or 


oS  SPeverre rer errr rere 2.80¢c 
CE ei seccdcisewcvrcave ceeos 2.90e. 
Detroit, Gelivered ..cccvcessvee 2.90c. 
MPOPOONCEE 6 sc cevansvedsecseuns 3.00¢e, 





* Carbon 0.25 and less. 


Commodity Cold Rolled Strip 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, or 


|” RRR Se cae 2.95c. 
Detroit, delivered ........e++- 3.056. 
MPERONUONE  v.cccceoncearcesecedes 3.35c. 


COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 
Pittsburgh 


and 
Cleveland Worcester 


Carbon 0.26-0.50%  2.80c. 3.00¢. 
Carbon 0.51-0.75 4.30c. 4.50c. 
Carbon 0.76-1.00 6.15c. 6.35c. 
Carbon 1.01-1.25 8.35c. 8.55c. 





WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chi 
cago, Cleveland and Birmingham) 


To Manufacturinga Trade 
Pe Lb. 


Bright wire 2 60« 
Galvanized wire base 2? §5c.* 
Spring wire ‘ » Dn 

"On ilvanizing wire to manufacturin trace 
iz und galvanizing extras are charged, the price 
Ni 6 t ) ige inclusive, thus being 3 


T'o the Trade 
Base per Keg 


Standard wire nails $2 
Coated nails 2 bb 
Cut nails, carloads » SD 


Base pe 100 Lb 


Annealed fence wire $3.05 
Galvanized fence wire 50 
Twisted barbless wire 3.40 
Woven wire fence lo gage 

and heavier base col 67 
Fence posts (carloads), bass ol 69 
Single loop bale ties, base col ( 
Stand. 2 pt 12.5 gage barbed 

cattle wire, per SO rod spool $9 70 
Stand. 2 pt 12.5 gage barbed 

hog wire, per 80 rod spool $9 &R 

Note Birminghan ‘ ime o1 ibe 


except prin vire 


STEEL AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
AND TUBING 
Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
District and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh only on wrought 


Iron pipe 
Butt Weld 


Steel Wrought Iron 
In Black Galvy In Black Gal 
1% : 6 36 Yes +9 30 
4% to %.59 146) % ; 24 Hl, 
Mi, 63% 54 % ccc «ae 
, er 66% 58%/)1 & 14.34 19 
1 to 3 68% 6014 |1% S 41 
he 7% 21 
Lap Weld 
r4 61 2% | 2 O% 15 
246 & 4 DM | 2to3% 11, 17% 
31 to 6.66 vers { 33% 21 
7 & 65 ry | 41 to 8.32% 20 
9 & 10.64! > to 12 sl, 1 





Butt weld, eatra strong, plain ends 


Vy 4} 14%|/4&% 10 te 
% to %.56% 45%4/|% 25 ’ 
li, Hl 53% My ol 15 
% 651% 5714/1 to 2 3S be 
1 to 3 67 60 


Lap weld, extra strong ple in ends 


2 4 1%] 2 ‘ B33 18% 
2% & 3..63 Dl, 2% to 4.39% 25! 
1% to 6.66% 59 $1 to 6.37% 24 

7 Ok 8.65% 56 7 & 8 RIG 941 
9 & 10.64% 55 ¥ to 12 9) 21 
11 & 12.63% 54 

On butt weld and lap weld tee pip obber 
are ranted a li unt of On less-thar 
carload shipment price ure letermined by ld 
in > 6and 630 and the irload freight ate 
to the base card 

Fob Ciar prices are two Oints lower lis 
count of $4 a ton higher than Pittsburg! or 
Lorain on lap weld and one point lower is 
count r $2 a ton highe t ‘ butt we 


S if and smaller 


Boiler Tubes 
Seamless Steel and Lap Weld Commercial oil 
Tubes and Locomotive Tubes. Minimum MW 
(Net base prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pittsbu 
in carload lots 
Lap 
Seamles Weld 
Cold Hot Hot 
Drawn Rolled Rolled 


1 in. od 13 B.W.G $9.01 $ 7.82 
1% in. od 13 B.W.G 10.467 26 
1! in. o.d 13 B.W.G 11.70 10.23 $9.72 
1% in. od 13 BLW.G 13.42 11.64 11.06 
) in. o.d 13 B.W.G 15.03 13.04 12.38 
2% in. od 13 B.W.G 16. 7¢ 14.54 13.79 
2% in. od 12 B.W.G 18.45 16.01 15.16 
3 in. o.d 12 B.W.G 20.21 17.54 16.58 
2% in. o.d 12 B.W.G B1.42 18.59 17.54 
s} in. od I2BW.G 2 48 1o.00 18.35 
1% in. od 11 B.W.G 8 37 4.42 93.15 
1 in. od lO BW.G 35.20 0.54 8.66 
i% in. od 10 BLW.G 13.94 IT A5 a1, 22 
> in. od 9 B.W.G 4.01 16.87 $4.25 
6 in. od 7 B.W.G 82.93 71.96 68.14 
Extras for less ecarload quantities 
10.000 ib. or ft. over tase 
30.000 Ib. or ft. to 39,999 Ib. or ft 5 
0.000 Ib. or ft. to 29.999 Ib. or ft 10 
10.000 Ib. or ft. to 19.999 Ih. or ft 0 
HOO Th. or ft to 9 999 Ih. or ft 0 
’ 000 Ib. or ft. to 1.999 Ib w ft 
Under 2.000 Ib. or ft 65 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per Net Ton 


*O-it ind larger, del'd Chicago.$54.50 
6-in nd larger, del’d New York 52.20 
§-in. and larger, Birmingham 16.00 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. dock, San 
Francisco or Lo Angele 02.00 
F.o.b. dock, Seattle 2.00 
$-ir f.o.b. dock, San Frat sco 
or Lo Angels »D. 00 
F.o.b. dock Seattl 52 OO 
Cla \ nd ¢ pipe $3 ex i 
tit pipe i $ tor t 
I 0 } ) 
1 i r ¢ I 
al l 80 d ( 4 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 
Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Birmingham or Chicago) 





Pe Cent O list 

Machine and carriage bolt 

l% in. and 6 in. and smaller HS he 

Larger and longer up to 1 ir H6 

1% in. and larger 1 

Lag bolt Ht 
Plow bolt No 1.2 

and 7 458 
Hot pressed nuts, and c.p.« 

ind t-nut square or hex 

blank or tapped 

% in. and smaller 67 

9/16 in. to 1 in nclusive 64 

1% in to 1% n. inel 2 

1% in. and larger 60 
{ 4 I Vitt the ex tion i 

s. ther i tior Wa )p 

for fu ontainer quant 

Or all f the ibove iten he ur ad 
litional per cent allowance for carload ship 
ments 


Semi-fin. hexagon nuts U.S.S. S.A.E 
7 7 
} 


% in. and smaller 6 0 

1/16 to lin 6 65 

144 in. and larger 62 62 
In full container lots 10 per ent 


additional discount 


Stove bolts in packages, with 
nuts loose 721 

Stove bolts in packages, with 
nuts attached, add 15% extra 


Stove bolts in bulk . 8314 

On stove bolts freight is allowed up to 65 
per 100 Ib. based on Cleveland, Chicago or Ne 
York or ots of 200 Ib. or over 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Lb 


ko .b Pittsbureh Cleveland 


Chicago, Birmingham $3.40 


Small Rivets 


(7 16 in nd smaller) 


Per Cent Off List 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Chicago, Birminghan 65 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to 65e. per 100 Ib 
based on Cleveland. Chicago or New 
York on lots of 200 lb. or over.) 
Per Cent Off List 


Milled hexagon head, cap screws 


1 in. dia. and smaller SOand 10 

Milled headless set screws, cut 
thread \% in ind large! 64 
16 in. and smaller i3 


I’pset hex. head cap screws U.S.S 
or S.A.E thread 1 in and 


smaller a “ 70 
Upset set crews, cup and oval 

points 75 
Milled studs 52 


Alloy Steel 


Alloy Steel Blooms, Billets and Slabs 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Canton 
Massillon, Buffalo. Bethlehem 


Base price, $56.00 a gross ton 


Alloy Steel Bars 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 
jethlehem. Massillon or Canton 


Open-hearth grade, base 2.70¢ 
Delivered, Detroit 2 80 
S.A.E Alloy 

Series Differential 
Numbers per 100 Lb 
200 (46% Nickel) $0.35 


1 Nickel) 


( iD 
2300 (3 Nickel) 1.55 
2500 (5 Nickel) 2.25 
1 Nickel-chromiut 0.70 
200 Nickel-chromium L.S5 
300 Nickel-chromium SU 
100 Nickel-chromium a o.20) 
4100 Chromium-molybdenum 
(0.15 to 0.25 Molybdenum) 0 

$100 Chr ium-molybdenum 


to 0.40 Molybdenum) 0.75 
r.-Ni.-Mo an 1.65 
945 Chro.-N Mo 1.85 
600 Nickel molybdenum (0.20 
to 0.30 Mo 1.50 to 2.00 Ni.) 1.10 
100 Chrome steel (0.60-0.90 Cr.) 0 





100 Chrome steel (0.80-1.10 Cr.) 0.45 
6100 Chromium spring steel 0.15 
6100 Chromium-vanadium bat 1.20 
6100 Chromium-vanadium 
spring steel 7 . 0.85 
Chromium-nickel vanadium 1.50 
Carbon-vanadium 0.85 
r are for hot-rolled steel bars The 
fYerentia r most grades in electric furnace 
teel i 50 higher Slabs with a section area 


16 it ind 2% in. thick or over take the billet 


Alloy Coid-Finished Bars 


F’.o.b Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland or Buffalo, 3.35« base per 


Ib Delivered Detroit, 3.45« ecarlots 


STAINLESS & HEAT RESISTANT 
ALLOYS 


(base prices, cents per Ib 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Chrome-Nickel 
No. 304 No. 502 


Forging billets . 21.25¢ 20.40¢ 
Bars 25 24c. 
Plates ; i 29¢. 27¢ 
Structural shapes 25e. 24c 
Sheets . a ie 36¢ 34e. 
Hot-rolled strip .... 23.50¢e 21.50e. 
Cold-rolled strip . 30c. 28c. 
Drawn wire ve dues 25c. 24c. 


Straight Chrome 


No No No No 
410 130 442 $46 


Bars 18.50« 19¢ 22.50¢ 27.50c. 
Plates °21.500e 22e. 25.50c. 30.50e. 
Sheets °6.50e. 29ce. 32.50c 36.50c. 
Hot stp L7e. 17.50 24c 35e. 
Cold stp 22c. 22.50¢ 32« 52e. 


TOOL STEEL 


High speed stale ‘ ; 57 
High-carbon-chrome .... -- 48e 
Oil-hardening a ee 
Spec ial . . eee 22c. 
extra shies ia busniad elie ; 18ec 


Regular 


awene ele i 


Prices for warehouse distribution to all points 
r East of Mississippi River are 2% a lb 
gher West of Mississippi quotations are 3c 


i Ib. higher 


British and Continental 
BRITISH 


Per Gross Ton 
f.o.b. United Kingdom Ports 


Ferromanganese, ex- 
port wien dares’ wor ae 
Tin plate, per base 


box Pe ee sescdas. tO s 
Steel bars, open hearth.12£ 5s.* 
Beams, open hearth 212 2s. 64.° 
Channels, open hearth..11£ Ts. 6d.* 
Angles, open hearth 11£ 2s. 6d.* 


Black sheets No. 24 

gage - 17£ max.*; 17£ min.** 
Galvanized sheets, No. 24 

gage 19£ 10s. max.*; 19£ 10s. min.** 
*Empire markets only. 
** Other than Empire markets 


CONTINENTAL 


Per Gross Ton, Belgian Francs 
f.o.b. Continental Ports 


RAPS, WROTEMAMEG o.6ccasewe<e% ‘ 1500 
PUNO vcdwc nc veueneoetin Raat 1750 
Joists abd a ate aaa 1475 
Sheets, thin . ‘ ‘ ere 

Above pric ire minimum base to which 100 


frances should be added to cover war risk insur 
ince. freight charges. et« 
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PIG IRON 


No. 2 Foundry 


F.o.b. Everett, Mass. ..........$24.00 
F.0.b. Bethlehem, Birdsboro and 
Swedeland, Pa., and Spar- 


rows POint, BAG. ...cccccevseves 24.00 
Delivered Brooklyn ....... lose Bee 
Delivered Newark or Jersey : 

EE sie Kee a ane Rae a ob OS oe 25.53 
Delivered Philadelphia ........ 24.84 


F.o.b. Neville Island, Erie, Pa., 
Toledo, Chicago, Granite City, 
Cleveland and Youngstown.. 

Th; SED ccc cneswevatneeees 

A Me ns ined oh he ema ioe 

Southern, delivered Cincinnati. 

Northern, delivered, Cincinnati 





a, ETN eo ns nie wi wn. e708 wm 
F.o.b. Provo, Utah . eae ee 
Delivered, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles or Seattle ..... batt 26.50 
-.o.b: Birmingham? «..:.+ 00. 19.38 


* Delivered prices on southern iron for shi 
ment to northern points are 38c. a ton be'ow 
lel‘vered prices from nearest northern g 
point on iron with phosphorus content of 0.70 per 


and over. 





Malleable 


Base prices on malleable iron are 
50c. a ton above No. 2 foundry quo- 
tations at Everett. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces, Erie and _ Buffalo 
Elsewhere they are the same, except 
at Birmingham and Provo, which are 
not malleable iron basing points 


Basic 
F.o.b. Everett, Mass Pon. 
F.0.b Bethlehem Birdsboroe 
Swedeland and Steelton, Pa 
nd Sparrows Point, Md : 23.50 
vO, BSED kvecnees roe 2.00 


F.o.b. Neville Island, EF 


Toledo, Chicago, Granite City 





Cleveland and Youngstown 22.50 
Delivered Philadelphia ... 24.54 
Delivered Canton, Ohio 23.39 
Delivered Mansfield, Ohio 24.44 
F.o.b. Birmingham 18.00 


Bessemer 

F.o.b. Buffalo ere $24.00 
F.o.b Everett, Mass 25.00 
F.0.b. Bethlehem, Birdsboro and 

Swedeland, Pa ; ; ; 25.00 
Delivered Newark or Jersey 

ee. tinvuwas ig eee Ree @ . £6.53 
Erie, Pa.. and Duluth .. 24.00 
F.o.b Neville Island, Toledo 

Chicago and Youngstown 23.50 
F.o.b. Birmingham canoe eee 
Delivered Cincinnati +e 24.11 
Delivered Canton, Ohio 24.89 
Delivered Mansfield, Ohio 25.44 

Low Phosphorus 

Basing points; Birdsboro, P 

Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo $28.50 


Gray Forge 


Valley or Pittsburgh furnace $22.50 


Charcoal 
Lake Superior furnace ; $27.00 
Delivered Chicago .. 30.34 


Canadian Pig Iron 
Per Gross Tou 
Montreal 
Foundry iron Ms ...- $27.50 base 


Malleable 28.00 base 


WES 4 waéthancncaeys 27.50 base 
Toronto 

A a $25.50 base 

I cS re en a os a 26.00 base 

MER Ss ais a een a swan neo 25.50 base 


5 per cent silicon and under 
» points of silicon over 2.25 


25c. is charged 


On all grades 2 
base For each 
per cent an extra of 


25 
9 
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RAW MATERIALS PRICES 


FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 


F.o.b. New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Mobile or New Orleans. 
Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80% (carload) ..... $100.00 
Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Domestic, 19 to 21% ........ . 332.00 
Domestic, 26 to 28% nae oped 39.50 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered: 
Lump Size 
% (carload lots, bulk).... 
50% (ton lots, packed) 
15% (earload lots, bulk) 126.00* 
75 (ton lots, packed) 142.90* 





Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


F.o.b. Furnace, Jackson, Ohio 
Per Gross Ton 


10.00 to 10.50% $32.50 


For each additional 0.50 silicon up to 12 
Oe. per ton is added. Above 12% add 75c. per 


For each unit of manganese over 2 $1 per 
idditional. 

Base prices at Buffal ire $1.25 
it Jackson. 


Silvery Iron 
Per Gross lo 





F.o.b Jackson Ohio, 5.00 to 
5.50% i ee wes (i>riaeeneteeern $27.50 
For each additional 0.5 con up to 12 

50c. a tor vided Above 12 ld Tic. a 
The lower all-rail delivered rice fron Ja 

son or Buffalo is quoted with freight llowed 

Ras rices Buf gp .95 t her 
n at Jack 
Mangane unit r 3 $1 a ton a 

y rt nhor a7 or ver ¢] if 

id 1 


Ferrochrome 
Per Lb. Contained Cr Delivered 


Carlots, Lump Size, on Contract 
{to 6% carbon 11.00¢ 
2% carbon shamans 17.50¢,* 
1° carbon 18.50e 
10 carbon 20 500e.* 
106° carbon 21 


Silico-Manganese 
Pe Gross Ton, Delivered, Lump 


Size, Bulk, on Contract 


carbon $98.00 
2 50° earbon . 103.00 
> carbon 108.00 
1° carbo ; 118.00 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib con 

tained W del., carload TT d2.00 
Ferrotungsten, 100 Ibs. and les 2.29 
Ferrovanadium, contract, per 

Ib contained V., deliv- 

ered ~ : $2.70 to $2.907 


Ferracolumbium, per Ib, con- 
tained columbium. f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N \ ton lots $2.25 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 





18% »7to8% C, f.o.b. fur 

nace carload and contract 

et Wee COR nc ai2cd ies .$142.50 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 17 to 


20% Ti, 3 to 5% C, f.o.b. fur 

nace, carload and contract, 

mer MOt COM iisscéavea cere $157.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, or 

blast furnace material, in 

carloads, f.o.b Anniston, 

Ala., for 18%, with $3 unit- 

age, freight equalized with 

Rockdale, Tenn., per gros 

SON soades a i aan $58.50 
ke rrophosphor us, electrolvti« 

23-26% in car lots, f.o.b 
Monsanto (Siglo), Tenn., 
24%, per gross ton, $3 unit- 
age, freight equalized with 


PEREVEIES obs icucwaccanes .. $75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, per lb. Mo. 

CO.0: TRPRNCE sos iiic ices . 5c 
Calcium molybdate, per Ib 

Mo. f.o.b. furnace .. SOc 


Molybdenum oxide briquettes 
$8-52° Mo. per Ib. con- 
tained Mo. f.o.b. Langeloth, 

Pa Sijrtaeh sae maweebeeunus . 80c 


* Spot prices are $5 per ton highet 
Spot prices are 10c. per lb. of con- 
tained element higher 





*ORES 


Lake Superior Ores 
Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Per Gross To 
Old range, bessemer, 51.50%.....$5.2 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51.50% 5.10 


Mesaba, bessemer, 51.50% ..... 1 
Mesaba, non-bessemer, 51.50%.. 4.9 
High phosphorus, 51.50% .. 1.85 


Foreign Ores* 
Cif. Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
Eaclusive of} Duty 


Algerian, low P, Cu free, dry, 50 


ee ee ee een er 
Swedish, low P, 68% Fe..... se. oe 
Swedish, basic or foundry, 65‘ 

be eens ceoceeeeeeeeseesese cao 
Caucasian, washed, 52% Mn..... rhe 


African, Indian, 44 to 48% Mn.. 46 
African, Indian, 49 to 51% Mn... 4« 
Brazilian, 46 to 48% Mn...... 14 
Cuban, del’d, duty free, 51% Mn 60«¢ 


Per Short Ton Unit 
Tungsten, Chinese, Wolframite, 
duty paid, delivered .$23.00 to $24.00 
Tungsten, domestic, scheelite 
GOUVOTOE covevescsuse 23.00 to 25.00 
Chrome ore, lump. ¢.i.f Atlantic 
Seaboard, per gross 
ton: South African 
(low grade) ....$19.00 
Rhodesian, 45% ..... 22.00 
Rhodesian, 48% 26.00 to $27.06 
Turkish, 48-49% "27.00 to 2S.00 


Turkish, 45-46% .... 25.00 to 26.5 

Turkish, 40-41% .. 22.00 
Chrome concentrates c.i.f Atlant 

Seaboard per gross ton 

Turkish, 48-49° oe eo $27.00 to $28.06 


All foreign ore prices ire nom 


FLUORSPAR 


Per Net To 

Domestic washed gravel, 85-5, 

f.o.b Kentucky and Illino } 

mines, all rail ‘ $21.00 
Domestic f.o.b Ohio River 

landing barges eettekes. Baw 
Ne 2 lump, 85-5, f.o.b. Ken- 

tucky and Til. mines.$20.00 to 22.9 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride 

not over ny % silicon 3.3 

Atlantic ports, duty 

paid 5 .$25.00 to $25.50 


lromestic No. 1 ground bulk, 96 
to 98% calcium fluoride, not 
over 24% silicon, f.o.b. Ili 
no and Kentucky 


nines Pol. 

ditto in bag f.o.b same 
mine S32) H6 

FUEL OIL 

Pe ( i 
No f.o.b. Bavonne, N. J.....5.10 
No. 6, f.o.b. Bayonne, N. J rae 
NO Bur. Stds., del’d Chicago 34.25 
No. 6 Bur. Stds., del’'d Chicago 2.75 
No. 3 distillate del’d Cleve'’d, 5.25« 
No. 4 industrial, del’d Cleve'’d., 5,00 
Né industrial, del’d Cleve’d. 4.25 
No. ¢ dustrial, del’d Cleve’d. 3.S875« 


COKE 


Furnace f.o.b, Connells- 


Per Net lo 


Vine;  FYOMPE cis csivse $4.00 to $4 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connells- 
ville, Prompt... ‘ 5.50 to 5.7 
Foundry, by product 
Chicago ovens ....... 10.50 
Foundry, by product 
del’'d New England... 12.56 
foundry by - product 
del’d Newark or Jersey 
City catata Sieh wae kine eed 11.38 to 11.90 
Foundry, by - product 
Philadelphia = és 11.1 
Foundry by - product 
delivered Cleveland . 11.0 
Foundry, by - product 
delivered Cincinnati 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham.. 7.50 
Foundry by - product 
del’d St. Louis indus- ! 
trial district ..... .10.75 to 11.90 | 


Foundry, from Birming- 
ham, f.o.b. cars dock 
PRCMIC MOVE ccccesc csc 14.75 


REINFORCING STEEL 


fwards of 13,100 tons; 3925 


tons in new projects 


ATLANTIC STATES 
AWARDS 
1000 Tons, Wilmington, Del., hospital, unit 
No. 2, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Pa., through Turner Construction Co., 
contractor. 
300 Tons, Norwalk, Conn., housing project 
to Caulway Constr. Co 
300 Tons, New York, building in Bronx, to 
Igoe Brothers, Newark, N. J 
300 Tons, Fogelsville, Pa., Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. bins, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
through James Stewart Co., contractor 


CENTRAL STATES 

Tons, Dayton, Ohio, test chamber and 

wind tunnel at Wright Field, to Carnegie 

Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, throug} 

National Concrete Fireproofing Ce 

Cleveland. 

225 Tons, Licking County, Ohio, State higt 
way project No. 274, to Pollak Steel C: 
Cincinnati, through O. W. Merrill; Purdy 
Construction Co., contractor 

175 Tons, Champaign, IIl., power house, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Ine., Chicago. 

150 Tons, Waterloo, Iowa, building for Ratl 
Packing Co., to Sheffield Ste« Cor 
Kansas City. 

118 Tons, Evanston, II! Patten gymnasiun 
Northwestern University to Ceco Ste 
Product Co., Chicas 
Wieboldt Co., contractor 

110 Tons, Cincinnati, Hudeoph! Brewing Cx 
plant, to Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
through Truscon Stes Co J & | 
Harig Co., contractor 


te 
~ 
w 





WESTERN STATES 


3550 Tons, Odair, Wast Grand Coulee Dan 
(Invitation B-3808-88-A) t Beth'ehem 
Steel Co., San France’s¢ 

2200 Tons, Pear! Harbor. T. H Ww ra 
dock (Specification 9100), ¢ Bethlehen 
Steel Co through Pacific Bridge Co 


San Francisco and Hawaiian Dredgins 
Co Honolulu, contractors. 

1400 Tons, New Orleans, Lafitte Avenue hous- 
ing project, to Orleans Building & Mate- 
rial Co., New Orlean through R. P 


Farnsworth, general contractor New 
Orleans 
1300 Tons, New Orleans, Iberville housing 


Birming- 
tr 


project, to Connors Steel Co 
ham, through J. A. Jones Cons 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., general contractor 
1100 Tons, San Francisco, Potrer: housing 
project, to Bethlehem Steel Co, San Fran- 
ciseo, through Meyer Construction Co 
San Francisco, contra 





iction 





305 Tons, Crescent City, Cal Smitt Rive 
bridge, to Bethlehem Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, through Joseph Shaw Oakland 
Cal., contractor. 


125 Tons, Caddoa, Colo., relocation of Santa 
Fé railroad, to Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver, through Western Contract 
ing Co., Sioux City, Iowa, contractor 

125 Tons, Clyde, Cal., Central Valley project 
(Invitation 49085-A), to Columbia Stee 
Co., San Francisco 


PENDING REINFORCING BAR PROJECTS 
ATLANTIC STATES 


1365 Tons, Brooklyn, quartermaster ipply, i 
vitation QMSO-626-40-227;: bids Feb. 

500 Tons, Hartford, Conn., housing proje 

175 Tons, Peabody-Danvers, Ma State road 


nd bridge 


CENTRAL STATES 


255 Tons, Chicago ibway approach sectior 
S-8-A: bids Feb. & 
250 Tons, Hammond, Ind pumpins ations 


ontract Ne 10 and 


110 Tons, Cleveland, joi f 5 Johr 
Nurse’s home; bids ir 

t'nstated tonnage, \ on Or EF 
Park housing project 


WESTERN STATES 





CAST IRON PIPE 


Creede (Mineral County), Colo., wi take 
bids soon for pipe lines for water system. and 
other waterworks installatior Cost 
$30,000 

Board of Water Commissioners, Macon. G 
plans about 25,000 lin. ft. of 6-in.. and 5006 


lin. ft. of 4-in., for extension in svstem t 


point near Holton, about five mile for w 
supply for new team-electric generating 
tion of Georgia Power Co Atlanta. Ga... now 
in course of construction. Cost about $45.000 


Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission. K« 
West, Fla., plans pipe line from mainland t 
point near city for wate upply Cx 
to $100.000 

Yadkinville, N. C., plans pipe lines for wat 
system and other waterwork Installatior 
Cost about $45,000 Financing ha beer 
ranged through Federal aid 

Delaware Township Committee. near Lan 
ing, Kan., James Kern, trustee, care of R. M 
LaFollett 


Mo., consulting engineer, plan pipe line for 


Finance Suilding, Kansa Cit 
water system in district, including main line 
for connection with source of ipply me 
Leavenworth, Kan Estimates of cost are be 
ing made. Financing will be arranged 
through Federal aid. 

Vancouver, Wash., plans about 35,000 lin 
ft. of 4, 6 and &-in., for extensions in wate 
system to Minnehaha district Financing i 
being arranged through Federal aid 

Alice, Tex., plans pipe lines for water sy 
tem and other waterworks installation Bond 
issue of $40,000 has been arranged for thi 
and sewage Peurifoy & Patterson 
Kingsville, Tex., are enginee) 

McCamey, Tex., plans pipe lines for water 
system and other waterworks 


system. 


installation 
Special election has been called on Feb. 17 to 
approve bonds for $50,000 for this and sewage 
system. Freese & Nichol 
Fort Worth, Tex., are consulting engineers 
Sanford, N. C., plans pipe lines for water 
system and other waterworks 


Capps Building 





installation 


850 Tons, Earp Ca Parker power plant 
(Invitation 44452-A bids Feb 

242 Tons, Tigard, Or rade eparati 
Fanno Creek bridge bids Fe l 

165 Tons, Oahu, T H Nava ammunitior 
depot (Specification 939 Fred J. |} 
Jr San Francis¢ ontract 

Fund of S800 3 I ! i f hi 

nd sewage tem. 

Hickam Field, T. H., road nd utilit 
' e @ ved 250 tons of 4, ¢ and 8-ir 


warded to United State Pipe & I in- 


dry Co San I r » br J i Haddo 
Pasadena, Cal., contractor. 
Hawthorne, Cal., has awarded ) tons of 


i} to United State Pipe & Foundry Co 


San Franci 


Inglewood, Cal., has awarded 490 tor of ¢ 
ind = &-ir pipe, clas 250, to Nation: ( 
Iron Pipe Ce Le Angeles 

Seattle has awarded 110 tons of 16-in 


American Cast Iron Pipe Cx 
Central Board of Purchases of Milwa 





(W ’ County close bids Feb. 15 for w 
pipe pecial casting valves, ete Bids are 
on approximately 1000 tons of cast iron wate 
pipe: 75 tons, more or les special castings 
18 pie reduced special castings; 575 valve 
boxe and 775 valve box part 313 gate and 
tapping valves; 175 fire hydrants and 80 fir 
hydran parts; 30 tapping sleeves and fou 


amps for tapping sleeves 

Augusta, Me., has placed a tonnage of pip 
with R D. Wood & Co 

Procurement Department has placed a ton- 
nage of 8&-in. pipe for Gloucester, Mas with 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp 

Worcester, Mass., is in the market for 20 


000 ft. of 6 to 30-in. pipe; bids close next 


week 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerdinge 
Pa reports net earnings for 1939 of $1,765.- 
629, equivalent to &7c. a share, compared with 


> 


$993,816 or 32c. a share in 1958 Earning 


for the fourth quarter of 1939 totaled $1 
275.439 or 39c. a share 

Harbison Walker Refractories Co., Pitt 
burgh, in a preliminary report, shows net 
profit of $1,869,000 for 1939, equal to $1.24 a 
hare of common stock, compared with %736,- 
134 or 41ec. a share for 1938 


... PIPE LINES... 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 415 Clifford 
Street, Detroit, is arranging fund of about 
$3,000,000 for expansion and improvements in 
properti« in city area during 1940, a con- 
iderable part of appropriation to be expended 
for pipe line installations. About 80 miles of 
new mains will be installed, including a 22- 
ast De- 


troit district, extending from Station H at 








in. high-pressure steel pipe line in F 


Fort Street and Green Avenue, to Station B 
at Wight Street and Meldrum Avenue. In 
addition to sum noted, approximately $500,000 
will be used for extensions and betterments 
in pipe lines and other properties in districts 
outside of city limits. 

Sinclair-Prairie Pipe Line Co., Gulf Build- 
ing, Houston, Tex., affiliated with Sinclair- 
Prairie Oil Co., same address, has awarded 
contract to O. C. Whitaker Construction Co 
Waggoner Building, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
onstruction of new &-in. welded steel pipe 
line from K-M-A oil field district, Wichita 
County, Tex., to Hensley, Jack County, Tex 
about 66 miles, for crude oil transmission 
forming loop with present 6-in. pipe line be- 
tween same two points. Booster pumping sta- 
tior will be installed 
San Bernardino National Forest District, 
San Bernardino, Cal., William V. Jones 
upervisor, plans installation of pressure pipe 
ne system in San Bernardino mountain dis- 

t for water supply for fire prevention. A 
Federal appropriation of $260,000 is planned 
at present session of Congress. Pumping 
tations and other facilities will be installed 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
Washington, asks bids until Feb 
23 for steel pipe and steel tubing for Ports- 
mouth, N. H.. and Mare Island, Cal navy 


partment 





ards (Schedule 685) 

Empire Preducing Co., Wellsville, N. Y 
plar pipe lines in connection with develop- 
ment of properties in Oriskany natural gas 
field districts in parts of Allegany and Steu- 
ben Counties, N. Y A number of new well 
will be drilled Cost reported close to $100,000 

Cle Elum, Wash., closes bids Feb. 12 for 
$2,600 lin ft of 16-in., 10-gage steel pipe 
vith Dr er couplings for main water supply 


line; also alternate bids on same quantity of 


14-in., 10-gage steel pipe: asbestos-cement pipe« 
both izes noted and cast iron pipe 
milarly both sizes. And for about 20,750 


ft. of distribution mains, including 2460 


ft. of 10-in., 3710 ft. of 8-in., 11,270 ft. of 6- 


in., and 3310 ft. of 4-in., all cast iron; 2500 
ft. of *,-in. and 600 ft. of 1l-in. galvanized 
on pipe Also for 16,330 Ib. of cast iron 
fittings, valves. valve boxes, ete Financing 


through Federal aid 
Parker & Hill, Smith Tower Building, Seattk 
engineers. 


a been arranged 
are consulting 
United States Engineer Office, Missouri 
Davidson Building, Kansas 
City. Mo., asks bids until Feb. 14 for 1.195.000 
b. of steel plate tunnel lining; also for shim 
plates addles. rod spiders, field rivets, bolts 
all for Fort Peck dam tunnel No. 1 
Fort Peck, Mont. (Circular 3). 
Penn-York Oil & Gas Corp., Masonic Temvk 
Building, Olean, N. Y., plans pipe lines ir 
connection with development of gas properti 


River Division, 


in natural gas field area in Potter County 
Three new wells will be drilled on 900-acre 
tract of land. Cost close to $75,000. 

Long Beach, Cal., has taken bids for fur- 
nishing 6600 ft. of 12-in. automatic electri 


welded steel pipe 





NLRB Hearing on Greer Steel 
LEVELAND—A 


scheduled to begin Feb. 14 at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, upon a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board com- 
plaint against the Greer Steel Co.. 


hearing is 


charging discriminatory discharge of 
seven men for union activity at its 
Dover, Ohio, plant, according to Oscar 
S. Smith, regional board director. 
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THIS WEEKS MACHINE 
fen dda BO VA ee... 


. . - Domestic orders have slackened in most centers, but 


volume of inquiries has increased . . . Several big tooling 


programs in sight in Detroit . 


.. Commitments from foreign 


buyers slowed up because of long deliveries quoted . . . Air- 


craft engine builders seek priorities on deliveries. 


Lathe Demand Falls; 

Foreign Orders Lower 

Ce ee A downward fluctuation 
li 


machinery demand in this area, 


particularly for lathes, during the past 
week, brought the market level down sev- 
eral points from the general January 
average. Manufacturers, however, are not 
pessimistic over the decline since it will 
give them an opportunity for a breathing 
spell from the last quarter’s hectic de- 
mand, Milling machines and _ grinders 
continue to be unusually active, while 
heavy machinery is still getting a fair 
amount of demand. Domestic ordering 
shows least tendency toward slackening 
off and delivery problems seem to be af- 
fecting somewhat the foreign demand. 
Manufacturers indicate that substantial 
amount of inquiry, especially from Eneg- 
land and France continues to be present 
in the market, but buying agencies are 
emphasizing prompt delivery. As a result 
of this, the tendency to “shop around” in 
an effort to get early shipments is re- 
ported 

Production generally, however, con- 
tinues to hold to previous high levels, but 
manufacturers generally refuse to make 
sharp expansion. in producing schedules 
beyond present capacities. A substantial 
amount of business, however, is still be- 
ing “farmed out’ to less busy plants in 
other districts. 


Market Quiet, Prospects 
Better at Cleveland 


Se enn The local market for 
new machine tools remains quiet, but 
with prospects slightly better as a result 
of several fair-sized budgets reported ap- 
proved recently. A forge company whicn 
bought a large spline grinder and gear 
shaping machines late last fall is inquir- 
ing for more equipment, including a_ bor- 
ing mill. Small sales of speed lathes and 
grinders have been made to the aircraft 
parts industry which during the past year 
has been purchasing very heavily here, 
with one plant alone putting $1,300,000 
into machines. 

Press manufacturers and dealers en- 
countered a pick-up about the middle of 
January. The rate of incoming business 
was better than the average of the fourth 
quarter of 1939. The outlook for the next 
60 days is described as promising from 
both general industry and the automotive 
field. Great interest centers upon the 
auto industry's experiments with plastics 
for the production of large panels. These 
experiments are being conducted behind 
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locked doors not only with resiis but 
other materials 

Machine tool dealers report deliverics 
are improved on small equipment, but 
many large machines cannot be promised 
until late summer or the fall 


Tooling for New Light Cars 
Center of Detroit Interest 


ee Progress of plans for a 
light Nash is reported with indica- 
tions that the tooling program must be 
completed in time to permit introduction 
of the cars between the end of the regu- 
lar model run and the start of 1941 pro- 
duction. This indicates possibly a June 
or July start on the new models. Packard 
pursues with renewed vigor its program 
for a light car, but the deadline is not so 
certain on this job which has not vet 
reached the tooling stage although some 
die work is reported active on it. An 
nouncement of contract to Briggs Mfe. 
Co. to produce a sample aircraft engine 
for the government has resulted in a rush 
to Briggs’ offices here in Detroit. It 
learned that the engine still must go 
through some of the design and develon 
ment stages before facts will be availabl 
on the proposed tooling 


Slight Slowing of Orders 
Noted at Chicago 


HICAGO—A slight slackening in new 

bookings has been noted at Chicag, 
but inquiries for a number of items are 
decidedly heavier. January machine tool 
business was only fair, according to ma- 
chine tool interests here. No substantial 
uptrend, however, generally had been ex- 
pected in view of sizable purchases toward 
the end of last year. The market has 
been little changed here in the past week 
except for a somewhat lighter demand 
for the heavier items. Boiler shops, ware 
houses, and structural erectors are fairly 
prominently involved in current demand, 
although sellers describe present buying 
as widely scattered. The outlook for ma- 
chine tool business this month is reason- 
ably encouraging, for considerable work 
is pending, involving both new inquiries 
and renewed interest on old ones 


Aircraft Buying Still 
Leads in the East 


TEW YORK—Reiewed buying o1 the 
part of the aircraft industry in re 
cent weeks continues to occupy the spot- 
light, with government business, either 
directly or indirectly sponsored, a_ fair 





second. General industrial buying = re- 
mains light. The present move in Wash- 
ington to obtain priority of shipments to 
the aircraft engine builders is being 
watched closely here, since this is the 
market most affected. Details are reported 
elsewhere in this issue, Since Septembe; 
ast the amount of buying of this char 
acter that has taken place has been com- 
parable to the spending of the automo- 
tive industry in a year when a large 
number of mechanical changes are being 
made, There is every indication that one 
the question of deliveries has been 
straightened out, as much = equipment 
again will be bought as has been ordered 
in the last five months. 

As regards government-sponsored jobs, 
the bidding on small arms jobs for the 
Ordnance Department is responsible for 
considerable activity in the way of ma 
chine tool inquiries. Arsenal buying also 
continues at a high level 


Government Bids Announced 


OSTON Low bidders for machine 
B tools to be purchased by the Navy in- 
clude the Cincinnati Milling Machine & 
Grinders Co., Cincinnati, four milling ma- 
chines; Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New 
York, six milling machines and attach 
ments; Lynd-Farquhar Co., Boston, four 
milling machines 

Low bidders for machine tools required 
by the War Department include Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., 
thread grinder; Henry Prentiss & (o., 
New York, universal turret lathe and two 
shapers; Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sid- 


ney, Ohio, five lathes 





Republic Earnings for 
Year Total $10,671,343 
LEVELAND 
Corp. reports net income for 1939 
of $10,671,343 after all charges and 
taxes. This compares with loss of $7,- 
997,825 for 1938. Depreciation and 
depletion for 1939 amounted to $11, 
445.857, compared with $10,897,019 in 
the previous year. Federal income 
taxes for 1939 amounted to $2,450,000. 
Net profits for 1939 were 4.6 per 
cent on the total investment. The rate 
of earnings on the common stock was 
$1.42 per share, with 5,833,065 shares 


Republic Steel 


outstanding. Commenting on the re- 
port, T. M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board, said: 

“Republic's 1939 showing came 
largely as the result of stimulated do- 
mestic business. There has been some 
increase in export business, but very 
little of it is attributable to the war 
in Europe. 

“Steel production during the last 
quarter was at an abnormally high 
rate, resulting in the purchase of steel 
in excess of current requirements. The 
drop in the first quarter of 1940 has 
been due in part to inventory adjust- 
ments. I see no reason, at this time, 
why the general average for the year 


should not be at a satisfactory rate.” 








PLANT EXPANSION anp 
EQUIPMENT BUYING 


4 NORTH ATLANTIC » 


Continental Oil Co., 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York, plans new gasoline refining plant 
in Westlake district, Lake Charles, La., com- 
prising several large production units for 
high-test gasoline. Cost over $2,500,000 with 
equipment. Proposed to begin work in about 
60 days. Operating offices are at Ponca City 
Okla. 

Dowty Equipment Corp., 25 Beaver Street, 
New York, aircraft equipment and accessorivs 
has leased one-story industrial building at 
41-28 Thirty-seventh Street, Long Island City 
and will occupy for plant. 

Commanding Officer, Ordnance Department 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., asks 
bids until Feb. 12 for gages (Circular 427): 
until Feb. 13 for milling fixture (Circular 425) 

Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y.., 
plans three-story and basement addition, 50 x 
160 ft. Cost over $75,000 with equipment. Bid 
are being asked on general contract. C. F 
Egan, Burdett Building, Troy, N. Y., is archi 
tect. 

Protekote Corp., Long Island City, manufa: 
turer of lacquers, paints, etc., has leased on 
story industrial building at 9-01 Forty-third 
Avenue and will improve and occupy for plant 

Signal Corps Procurement District, Army 
Base, Fifty-eighth Street and First Avenu 
Brooklyn, asks bids until Feb. 13 for 123.680 
ft. of wire (Circular 271); until Feb. 21 for 
equipment, including motor-generator sets, rol]- 
ing ladders, rectifiers, selector shelves, frames 
relay racks, ete. (Circular 148). 

Utica-Willowvale Bleaching Co., State Street 
Utica, N. Y., plans new power house at mill 
at Willowvale, N. Y. Cost over $50,000 with 
equipment. Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Ine 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, is consulting 
engineer. 

Saratoga Cereal Products Co., Inc., Ballston 
Lake, N. Y., plans early rebuilding of portion 
of mill destroyed by fire several weeks ago 
Cost close to $45,000 with equipment. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 13 
for motor-generator equipment (Schedule 660) 
for Brooklyn and Philadelphia Navy yards; 
parachute parts, including V-rings, snaps. 
frames, ferrules, links, etc. (Schedule 622) for 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Quartermaster Corps, Office of Constructing 
Quartermaster, Mitchel Field, Hempstead, L. | 
asks bids until Feb. 14 for 18 metal door 
(Circular 6201-28). 

Tobacco Machine Supply Co., Inc., 230 Ferry 
Street, Newark, N. J., has leased portion of 
industrial building at 20 Main Street, Belle- 
ville, N. J., and will occupy for new branch 
plant. Equipment will be installed for em- 
ployment of about 60 operatives. 

Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., 994 Newark Ave- 
nue, Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of mani- 
fold, carbon and other special paper stocks, 
has let general contract to Nicholas D’Elia 
2761 Hudson Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., for 
one-story and basement addition, 90 x 150 ft. 
Cost close to $100,000 with equipment. William 
E. Lehman, 972 Broad Street, Newark, N. .1., 
is architect. 

Commanding Officer, Ordnance Department 
Picatinny Arsenal, near Dover, N. J., asks 
bids until Feb. 12 for 40,500 swivel loop as- 
semblies (Circular 1100); until Feb. 13 for 
30,300 safety arming wire clips, phosphor 
bronze (Circular 1098); until Feb. 15 for one 
thread-cleaning machine (Circular 1066), 32 
pneumatic staking machines, each with capac- 
ity of 6000 lbs. at 80-lb. air pressure (Circu- 
lar 1068); until Feb. 16 for five geared-head 
engine lathes, 12 x 30 in. 
(Circular 1053). 

; Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Widener Build- 
ing, Yhiladelphia, has acquired tract of about 
50 acres at Cornwells Heights, near Philadel- 
phia, fronting on Delaware River, as site for 


super precision 


contract. 


new plant. It will consist of several large one 


and multi-story units, with power house, pump- 


ing station, machine and other mechanical 
shops. Cost over $2,500,000 with equipment. 
New plant will replace present works at Dela- 
ware and Oregon Avenues, Philadelphia. 

Post Office Department, Washington, wil! 
take bids soon on general contract for new 
multi-story automobile service, repair and ga- 
rage building on Chestnut Street, 30th to 3lst 
Streets, Philadelphia. Cost close to $1,000,000 
with equipment. Supervising Architects, Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, is architect. 

C. A. Hausser & Son, Belfield Avenue and 
Cosgrove Street, Philadelphia, manufacturers 
of surgical instruments, have let general con- 
tract to Harry H. Wehmeyer, 509 West Cum- 
berland Street, for one-story addition Cost 
close to $40,000 with equipment. 


q BUFFALO DISTRICT > 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., 240 Kensington Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, plans four-story and  base- 
ment addition. Cost close to $85,000 with 
equipment. H. E. Plummer & Associates, Inc. 
775 Main Street, is consulting engineer 

United States Engineer Office, Federal Build- 
ing, Buffalo, asks bids until Feb. 12 for 12 
forged steel drag davit eye-bolts, eight lower 
forged steel gate rods, and one cast steel gate 
rod turnbuckle (Circular 90); until Feb. 13 
for five outboard motors (Circular 91). 

Standard Brewing Co., 440 Lake Avenue. 
Rochester, N. Y., is having plans drawn by 
W. H. Barnes, 204 Thurston Road, architect, 
for one-story addition for storage and distri- 
bution. Bids will be asked soon on general 
Cost close to $50,000 with equipment 


4 NEW ENGLAND > 


Commanding Officer, Ordnance Department 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass., asks 
bids until Feb. 13 for one rolling and cleaning 
barrel machine (Circular 270); until Feb. 15 
for one pedestal-type two-wheel grinder (Cir- 
cular 263). 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., 155 East 44th Street 
New York, plans one-story addition to branch 
mill on Main Street, Portland, Conn Cost 
over $50,000 with equipment. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy D« 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 138 
for one motor-driven 36-in. wood-cutting band 
saw with equipment for Boston Navy Yard. 
and three similar band saws for Mare Island 
Navy Yard (Schedule 592); 23 steel stockless 
anchors (Schedule 633), steel barrels, with 
links (Schedule 630), ring 
chains, shackles and anchor bails (Schedule 
631) for Melville, R. IL, and Sewall’s Point 
yards; until Feb. 23 for chain hoists (Sched- 
ule 683) for Boston, Charleston and Puget 
Sound Navy yards. 

Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., Hill Street. Wo- 
burn, Mass., has begun construction of new 
power house, 60 x 60 ft., and 45 ft. high, for 
which general contract recently was let to 
F. LeRoy Fox, Inc., 101 Milk Street, Boston 
A reinforced concrete stack, 175 ft. high, will 
be built. Cost over $50,000 with equipment 


4 WASHINGTON DIST > 


Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Edgewood, Md., asks bids until Feb. 12 
for three centrifugal pumps (Circular 482). 
two steam jet heaters, three circulating steam 
heaters, two temperature regulators (Circular 
483). 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 3400 East Chase 
Street, Baltimore, is arranging immediate fi- 
nancing through sale of 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to provide funds for mill expansion 


rods, eyes and 


including one-story addition for enlargement 
in melting department, installation of new 
16-in. electric air furnace and auxiliary equip- 
ment: also for certain improvements in pres- 
ent plant. Cost about $600,000 with equipment. 

General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, 
Washington, asks bids until Feb. 13 for 15,- 
000 conduit pipe clamps, bridle rings, riveters’ 
and cable splicers’ umbrellas, battery charging 
clips, cartridge type resistors and other equip- 
ment (Schedule 3881); until Feb. 14 for one 
motor-driven single-cylinder woodworking sur- 
facer (Schedule 3883); until Feb. 15 for 20,090 
ft. of bare copper antenna wire (Scheduk 
3887). 

Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanok« 
Va., has let general contract to John P. Petty- 
john & Co., 212 Eighth Street, Lynchburg, 
Va., for six one-story storage and distribution 
buildings at Lamberts Point terminal property, 
Norfolk. Va., at $46,000 exclusive of equip- 
ment. 

Contracting Officer, Office of Chief of Engi- 
Munitions Building, Washington, asks 
bids until Feb. 16 for eight motorized road 
graders, gasoline engine-driven, tandem or 
front and rear drive, with alternate bid on 
nine such grader units (Circular 94). 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 13 
for five ball bearing drill presses and 10 
motor-driven drill presses (Schedule 646), one 
horizontal, heavy-duty air compressor, com- 
plete with motor, starter, aftercooler and re- 
ceiver (Schedule 645) for Sewall’s Point, Va 
yard: one motor-driven, portable, pipe and 
bolt-threading, cutting-off and reaming ma- 
chine (Schedule 579), one tilting arbor typ 
saw bench, complete with motor, controls, at- 
tachments and spare parts (Schedule 577), one 
motor-driven polishing lathe (Schedule 578); 
until Feb. 16 for one motor-driven turret lathe 
(Schedule 621), one motor-driven pipe-thread- 
ing machine (Schedule 627), composition pips 
fittings (Schedule 381) for Eastern and West- 
ern navy yards. 


q SOUTH ATLANTIC > 


Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co., 1270 N. W 
Eleventh Street, Miami, Fla., has low bid from 
Paul H. Smith Construction Co., 3301 North 
Miami Avenue, for one-story shop and ware- 
house building, and three new slips at yard 
at N. W. Seventeenth Avenue and river front, 
at $69,900 and will make award soon. Cost 
close to $90,000 with equipment. R. A. Bel- 
sham, 2145 S. W. Eleventh Street, is engineer 

United States Engineer Office, Jacksonville 
Fla., asks bids until Feb. 12 for two cast steel 
swing sheave housings, two cast steel swing 
sheaves, two steel plate swing sheave washers 
two cast steel bracket and forged steel pin 
swing sheave trunnions, one cast steel double 
bearing pedestal (Circular 373); one cast steel 
suction side dredging pump head, 12 extra 
plate liners for suction side head, one dredg- 
ing pump head, one cast steel dredging pump 
runner, one cast iron dredging pump stuffing 
box, two dredging pump running shafts and 
quantity of bolts (Circular 374). 


q SOUTH CENTRAL > 


Teal Chemical Co., 1305 Commerce Street, 
Tarrant City. Ala., has approved plans for 
one-story addition for production of calcium 
earbide and allied products, with installation 
to include an electric furnace unit and aux- 
iliary equipment. Cost over $50,000 with ma- 
chinery. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Columbia Build- 
ing, Louisville, plans one-story addition to 
branch distilling plant on Race Street, Balti- 
more, to be equipped as a mechanical-bottling 
unit. Cost over $45,000 with equipment. 

United States Engineer Office, Vicksburg, 
Miss., asks bids until Feb. 12 for stove bolts, 
lag screws, set screws, machine bolts, carriage 
bolts, wood screws, ete. (Circular 152). 

Grand-Pop Bottling Co., 810 West Fifth 
Street, Cincinnati, plans new one and two- 
story mechanical-bottling, storage and distrib- 
uting plant on Versailles Pike, near city 
limits of Lexington, Ky. Cost close to $50,000 
with equipment. John T. Gillig, Lexington, is 
architect: Carl J. Kiefer Associates, Inc., 


neers, 
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Schmidt Building, Cincinnati, is consulting en- 
gineer. 

United States Engineer Office, Second Dis- 
trict, New Orleans, asks bids until Feb. 14 
for 7,500,000 sq. ft. of galvanized welded wir: 
fabric (Circular 301). 


q SOUTHWEST > 


Blanton Co., 318 South Second Street, St. 
Louis, food products, will take bids soon on 
superstructure for new plant on Wharff Street, 
consisting of group of six one and two-story 
structures. Cost about $400,000 with equip- 
ment. Award for foundations has been made 
to Hercules Construction Co., 8808 Ladue 
Road. W. J. Knight & Co., Wainwright Build- 
ing, are architects and engineers. 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fairfax and Rickel 
Roads, Kansas City, Kan., has let general 
contract to A. D. Todd, 2916 North 10th 
Street, for one-story addition, 80 x 155 ft. 
Cost over $50,000 with equipment. Charles E. 
Keyser, 609 Minnesota Avenue, is architect. 
Main offices are at Fulton, N. Y. 

City Council, Webb City, Mo., plans new 
municipal diesel power plant. Estimates of 
cost and surveys will be made soon. 

Pure Oil Co., 2906 Dawson Road, Tulsa, 
Okla., plans rebuilding of portion of machine 
shop recently destroyed by fire. Loss close to 
$40,000 with equipment. 

Houston Radiator & Fender Co., Inc., 1020 
McKee Street, Houston, Tex., has let general 
contract to Roy B. Callaway, 1836 Branard 
Street, for one-story addition, 55 x 100 ft. 
Cost about $40,000 with equipment. 

Gulf Plains Corp., 222 Roseborough Street, 
San Antonio, Tex., Robert T. Wilson, presi- 
dent, recently organized, plans new gas re- 
cycling plant in Stratton oil field area, Neuces 
County, Tex. Cost over $85,000. 

City Council, Austin, Tex., Guiton Morgan, 
city manager, plans extensions and improve- 
ments in municipal power plant. Cost over 
$75,000 with equipment. 


q WESTERN PA. DIST. > 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Co., West Main 
Street, Corry, Pa., plans one-story addition 
Cost close to $50,000 with equipment. 

United States Engineer Office, New Post 
Office Building, Pittsburgh, and Washington 
asks bids until March 12 for gantry cranes 
for Mahoning dam, near Dauton, Pa., each 
crane to be equipped with double-drum hoist 
of 64 tons net lifting capacity ; and one crane, 
in addition, to be equipped with a 50-kw. 
gasoline-electric generating unit, 10-ton capac- 
ity boom and suitable electric hoists (Circula: 
450). 

Mallory Coal Co., Mallory, W. Va., plans 
rebuilding of main tipple at No. 1 and 38 
mines, recently destroyed by fire. Loss over 
$125,000 with equipment. 


q OHIO AND INDIANA »p 


Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, plans two-story 
storage and distributing building, 100 x 125 
ft., on Main Street, near First Street, Newark 
Ohio, with one-story mechanical shop, service 
and garage building, 100 x 235 ft. Cost close 
to $175,000 with equipment. 

Village Council, Oberlin, Ohio, plans exten- 
sions and improvements in municipal power 
plant, cost about $65,000. H. V. Zahn is city 
engineer. 

Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle 
Branch, Ohio, plans two-story addition, 75 x 
115 ft., for storage and distribution. Cost 
about $40,000 with equipment. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, has let general contract to Austin Co., 
16112 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, for one-story 
addition, 50 x 130 ft. Cost about $45,000 with 
equipment. 

Combined Properties, Inc., 918 East Court 
Street, Cincinnati, will take bids soon on gen- 
eral contract for one-story mechanical-bottling 
plant, 120 x 126 ft., at Chapel Street and Gil- 
bert Avenue. Cost close to $40,000 with equip- 
ment. G. H. Godley, 307 East Fourth Street 
is architect. 
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Contracting Officer, Materiel Division, Air 
Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, asks bids 
until Feb. 12 for 15 complete sand blast unit 
cabinets, consisting of cabinet, blast unit, ele- 
vator-separator, dust collector, hose, piping, 
connections and motors (Circular 1003); until 
Feb. 13 for iron and steel wire (Circular 
1015); one two-wheel hand truck for portabk 
welding outfit, 41 cargo or freight-type two- 
wheel hand trucks, 66 platform trucks, fou 
1000-lb. capacity electric platform trucks, 
seven 3000-lb. capacity electric crane-type 
trucks, one similar truck of 6000 Ibs. capac- 
ity, hydraulic-lift trucks, platform hand trucks 
and other type trucks (Circular 988), 43 arbo: 
presses (Circular 1004); until Feb. 14 fo 
large quantities of aircraft cable, lighting and 
power cable, and wire (Circular 1005); until 
Feb. 15 for one motor-driven, bench-type nib- 
bling machine (Circular 1024). 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 927 Pennsylvania 
Street, Evansville, Ind., has asked bids on 
general contract for one and two-story me- 
chanical-bottling plant addition, 100 x 155 
ft. Cost over $60,000 with equipment. Fowler 
& Legeman, 11 N. W. Fifth Street, are archi- 
tects. 


q MICHIGAN DISTRICT > 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill., plans 
four-story addition to branch plant at Lan- 
sing, Mich. Cost over $85,000 with equipment 

Evans Products Co., 15310 Fullerton Street, 
Detroit, has secured option on property at 
Marshfield, Ore., for new plant to supplement 
present works at that place. Cost over $500, 
000 with equipment. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., is 
arranging fund of $14,000,000 for expansion 
and improvements in power plants, transmis- 
sion and distributing lines, power substation 
and other structures during 1940. 

W. O. Barnes Co., Inc., 1297 Terminal Ave- 
nue, Detroit, has let general contract to F. H. 
Martin Construction Co., 955 East Jefferson 
Street, for one-story addition. Cost about 
$40,000 with equipment. Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 
and L. Rossetti, Marquette Building, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 


q MIDDLE WEST > 


Commanding Officer, Ordnance Department, 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl., asks 
bids until Feb. 12 for 400 valves for nitrogen 
service (Circular 644): until Feb. 21 for 22 
medium tractor cranes, full  track-laying 
diesel engine-powered; one full track-laying 
heavy tractor crane; and 16 medium trac- 
tors, full track-laying, 45-hp. diesel engine- 
powered (Circular 619). 

W. C. Ritchie & Co., 8855 South Baltimore 
Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of fiber cans 
and containers, will take bids soon on general 
contract for three-story and basement addi- 
tion. Cost over $80,000 with equipment. Shaw, 
Naess & Murphy, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
are architects. 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 122 West 
Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis., plans ex- 
pansion and improvements in_ hydroelectric 
power plant at Prairie du Sac, Wis. Cost 
about $160,000. Application has been made for 
permission. 

Frank Turner, 804 Commercial Street, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, has superstructure under way for 
new two-story and basement Coca-Cola me- 
chanical-bottling, storage and_ distributing 
plant, 130 x 130 ft., at Washington Street 
and Mullen Avenue, Waterloo, for which gen- 
eral contract recently was let to Sheffield 
Construction & Engineering Co., 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Cost close to $90,000 
with equipment. 

Construction Service, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 27 for 
coal-handling equipment for power house at 
institution at Knoxville, Iowa. 

Gates Rubber Co., Inc., 999 South Broadway, 
Denver, Colo., has filed plans for two-story 
addition, 80 x 145 ft. Cost over $50,000 with 
equipment. Erection will be carried out by 
day labor. 

United States Engineer Office, Fort Peck, 
Mont., asks bids until Feb. 15 for pipe car- 
riages (Circular 129). 





American Iron & Metal Co., 801 Walnut 
Street, Denver, Colo., has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for one-story storage and dis- 
tributing plant on Brighton Boulevard, 50 x 
195 ft. Cost about $45,000 with equipment. 
T. H. Buell & Co., 730 Fourteenth Street, ari 
architects. 


q PACIFIC COAST > 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co., 3100 Air- 
port Way, Seattle, will begin work soon on 
one and two-story additions, 70 x 165 ft., and 
62 x 90 ft. General contract was let recently 
to A. W. Quist, Exchange Building. Cost over 
$75,000 with equipment. Joseph Wohleb, 
Olympia, Wash., is architect. 

Commanding Officer, Ordnance Department, 
Ordnance Depot, Ogden, Utah, asks bids until 
Feb. 13 for topping off plates, steel (Circular 
10). 

Seaboard Lemon Association, North Hayes 
Avenue, Oxnard, Cal., has approved plans for 
three-story addition, 90 x 135 ft., to fruit- 
packing plant. Cost over $75,000 with me- 
chanical-handling and other equipment. An 
air-conditioning system will be installed, for 
which separate bids will be asked soon. W. C 
Jones, 731 Second Avenue, Upland, Cal., is 
construction engineer in charge. W. W. Ache, 
301 North Citrus Avenue, Los Angeles, is 
architect. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, has plans for new steam-elec- 
tric generating plant at Oleum, Cal., in vicin- 
ity of properties of Union Oil Co., for service 
for oil refinery. Cost close to $250,000 with 
equipment. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, asks bids until Feb. 13 
for 4000 soft steel hand-hole gaskets (Scheduk 
586), one 12,500-gal. capacity tank car (Sched- 
ule 562) for Mare Island, Cal., Navy Yard: 
until Feb. 16 for one 12-in. vertical shaper 
(Schedule 600), one 16-in. rapid traversaw 
shaper, with plain table (Schedule 601), one 
open-side hydraulic shaper-planer (Schedule 
599), all motor-driven, for Alameda, Cal., 
Naval Air Station; one heavy-duty revolving 
bake oven (Schedule 628); until Feb. 23 for 
spare parts for airplanes (Schedule 900-3077), 
spare parts for airplanes (Schedule 900-3094) 
for San Diego, Cal., Naval Air Station; until 
Feb. 16 for one squaring shear (Schedule 598), 
one semi-portable high-pressure air compres- 
sor (Schedule 618), both motor-driven; until 
Feb. 20 for four motor-driven generator sets, 
four controllers and spare parts (Schedule 
659) for Puget Sound, Wash., Navy Yard. 

Great Western Malting Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., plans new grain elevator with capacity 
of 500,000 bu. Cost about $200,000 with ele- 
vating, screening, conveying and other me- 
chanical equipment. 


q FOREIGN > 


Post and Telegraph Department, Wellington 
New Zealand, asks bids until March 1 for 
quantity of underground cable (Contract No. 
98), quantity of switchgear (Contract No. 99): 
until March 5 for one 5-ton crane (Contract 
No. 1056), one 40-ton crane (Contract No 
1057), one traveling grab (Contract No. 1061), 
quantity of multicore cable (Contract No. 
1046) ; until March 12 for switchgear and steel 
work (Contract No. 27) for Christchurch dis- 
trict; until March 19 for switchgear and steel 
work (Contract No. 55) for Hamilton district ; 
switchgear and steel work (Contract No. 32) 
for Christchurch district; quantity of 11-kv. 
switchgear (Contract No. 44) for Palmerston 
North district; until April 2 for quantity of 
switchgear and steel work (Contract No. 35) 
for Palmerston North district. 

Ministerio de Obras Publicas, Direccion de 
Obras Hidraulicas y Sanitarias, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, asks bids until April 2 for one floating 
asphalt plant on steel barge, 145 ft. x 44 ft. 
x 7 ft. 6 in.; one asphalt mattress and sinking 
plant mounted on steel barge, 130 ft. x 45 ft. 
x 5 ft.; one diesel-powered steel tow-boat, 7° 
ft. long; one similar tow-boat, 40 ft. long: 
and 13 miscellaneous steel barges. Plans at 
office of Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Doug- 
las, 142 Maiden Lane, New York, consulting 
engineers. 


